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TO 

Sir john hartopp, Baronet, 



SIR, 

IT is fit the public fhould receive through your 
* hands what was written originally for the affif- 
tance of your younger ftudies, and was then prefent- 
ed to you. 

It was by the repeated importunities of our learnr 
ed friend Mr. John Earns, that I was perfuaded to 
revife thefe rudiments of hgic^ and when I had once 
buffered myfelf to begin the work, I was drawn ftlll 
onward far beyond my firft defign, even*to the ne- 
gktt, or too long delay of ether preffing and impor- 
tant demands that were upon me. 

It has been my endeavour to form every part of 
this treatife both for the inftruction of ftudents, to 
i - open their way into the feiehecs, and for the more 
extenfive and general fervice of mankind, that the 
gentleman and the Ghrijlian might find their account 
in the perufaJ as wetl as xhefcholar. I have there- 
fore collected and prop.ofid the chief principles* and 
.. rules of right judgment in matters of common and 
* facred importance, and pointed out our, moft fre- 
| quent miftakes and prejudices in the concerns of life 
i and religion, that we might better guard againft the 
| fprings of error, guilt and forrow, which furround 
! us in our ftate of mortality* 

You know, Sir, the great defign of this noble 
fcience is to refcue our reafoning powers from their 
unhappy flavery and darknefs ; and thus, with all 
m due fubmiflion and deference, it offers an Kumble 
affiftance to divine revelation. Its chief bufinefs is 
to relieve the natural weakneffes of the mind by 
fome better efforts of nature j it is to difinife a light 
over the underftanding in our inquiries after truth, 
a 2 and 
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and not to furnifh the tongue with debate nod con- 
troversy- True logic is not that noify thing that 
deals all in difpute and wrangling, to which former 
ages had debafed and confined it \ yet its difciples 
muft acknowledge alio, that they are taught to vin- 
dicate and defend the truth, as well as to fearch it j 
out. True logic doth not require a long detail of \ 
hard words to amufe mankind, and to puff up the j 
mind with empty foun,ds, and a pride of falfe learn- \ 
ing * yet fome diftindUons and terms of art are ne- 
ceflary to range every idea in its proper clafs, and 
to keep our thoughts from confufion. The world 
is now grown fo wife as not to fuffer this valuable 
art to be engrofied by the fchools. In fo polite 
and knowing an age, every man of reafon will covet ~ , 
fome acquaintance with logic y fince it renders its dai- J 
ly fervice to nvifdom and virtue, and to the aflairs of 1 
common life, as well as to the fciences. 

I will not prefume, Sir, that this little book is " i 
improved fince its firft compofure in proportion tor 
the improvements of your manly age. But when 
you fhall pleafe to review it in your retired hours, 
perhaps you may refrefli your own memory in fome 
of the early parts of learning : And if you find all 
the additional remarks and rules made fo familiar to 
you already by your own obfervation, that there is 
nothing new among them, it will be no unpleafing 
reflection that you have fo far anticipatecl the pre- 
fent zeal and labour of, 

SIR, 

Tour moji Faithful, and 

Obedient Servant, 
JboMnoN, Aug, 94> 

, 17*4- 

I. WATTS. 
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INTRODUCTION, 

AND 

GENERAL SCHEME. 



LOGIC is the art of ujtng Reason * well in our 
inquiries after truth y and the communication of it' 
toothers.. 

Reason * is the glory of human nature, and one 
of the chief eminencies whereby we are ratted a- 
bove our fellow-creatures, the brutes, in this lower 
world. 

Reafin, as "to the power and principles of Jt, is the 
common gift of God to all men j though all ar$ 
not favoured with it by nature k; an equal degree : 
But the acquired improvements of it, in different men, 
make a much greater diftinftion between them than 
nature had made. I could even venture to fay, 
that the improvement of 'reafon hath raifed the learned 
and the prudent, in the European worldj almoft as 
much above the Hottentots^ and other favages of 
Africa^ as thofe favages are by nature fuperior to 
t)ie birds, the beafts, and the fifties, . 

Now, the dejign of logic is to teach us the right 
ufe of oxxYj-eafon) or intelleftual powers^ and the im-* 
provemcnt of them in ourfelves and others \ this 
is not only necefiary, in order to attain any compe- 
tent knowledge in the fciences, or the affairs of 
A learning, 

• The word reafon, in this place, is not confined to the 
mere faculty of reafoning, or inferring cfltie thing from i*A- 
tttfcer, but includes «U thje intelle&ual proen of xaan^ 
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learning, but to govern both the greater and the 
meaner acliohs of life. It is thfe cultivation of our 
reafon, by which we are better enabled to diftin- 
guifh good from evil, as well as truth fromfal/bood: 
And both thefe are matters of the higheft import- 
ance, whether we regard this life, or the life to 
come. 

The purfuit and acquifition of truth is of infinite 
concernment ta mankind. Hereby we become ac- 
quainted with the nature of things, both in heaven 
and earth, and their various relations to each other. 
It is by this means we difcover our duty to feodand 
our fellow-creatures : By this we arrive at the 
knowledge of natural religion, and learn to confirm 
bur faith in divine revelation, as well as to underftand 
what is revealed. Our wifdom, prudence, and piety, 
our prefent conduct, and our future hope, are all 
influenced by the ufe of our rational powers in the 
fearch after truth* 

There are feveral things that make it very nece£. 
fary that our reafon fhould have fome affiftance in 
the exercife or ufe of it. 

The flrft is, the depth and difficulty of many truths 9 
and the nveaknefs of our reafon to fee far into things at 
once, and penetrate to the bottom of them* It was a fay- 
ing among the ancients, Veritas in puteo, u Truth 
u lies in a well ; " and, to carry on this metaphor, 
we may very juftly fay, that logic does, as it were, 
fupply us with fteps whereby we may go down to 
reach the water ; or it frames the links of a chain, 
whereby we may draw the water up from the bot- 
tom. Thus, by the means of many reafonings 
well connected together, phflofophers in our age 
have drawn a thoufand truths out of the depths of 
darknefs, which our fathers were utterly unac- 
quainted with. 

Another thing that makes it neccflary for our 
reafon to have fome affiftance given it, is the dijgui/i 
ttnd falfe colours in tuhich many things appear to us in 

this 
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this prefeut zmperfeB Jlate : There are a thoufand 
things which are not in reality what they appear to 
be, and that both in the natural and the moral worlds 
So xhzfun appears to be flat as a plate of filver, 
tod to be lefs than twelve inches in diameter: The 
moon appears to be as big as the fun, and the rain- 
bow appears to be a large fubftantial arch in the 
fey \ all which are in reality grofs falflioods. So 
inavery puts on the face oijtfjiice, hypccrify andy?*- 
ferflition wear the vizard of piety > deceit and evil are 
often clothed in the jfhapes and appearances of truth 
and goodnefs. Now, logic helps us to ftrip ofF the 
outward difguife of things, and to behold them, 
and judge of them in their own nature. 

There is yet a farther proof that our intellectual 
-or rational powers need ibme afliftance, r.nd that is 
becaufethey are fo frail and fallible in theprefent 
ftate : "We are impofed upon at home as well as abroad: 
We are deceived by our Jenfes, by our imagination*) 
by our pajjiotis and appetites ', by the authority of men, 
by education and cuftom, &c and we are led into 
frequent errors, by judging according to thefe falfe 
and flattering principles, rather than according to 
the nature of things. Something of this frailty is 
owing to our very conJUtutioniTazn being compound- 
ed of flefh and fpirit : Something of it arifes from 
our ififant-ftate, and our growing up by fmall de- 
grees to manhood, fo that we form a thoufand 
judgments before our reafon is mature. But tfrere 
is ftill more of it owing to our original defeBion from 
God, and the foolifh and evil difpofitions that arc 
found in fallen man: So that one great part' of the 
^k/'g n tf log** i s t0 guard us againft the delufive in- 
fluences of our meaner powers, to cure the miftakes 
of immature Judgment, and to raife us in fame 
meafure from the ruins of our faH. 
* It is evident enough, from all thefc things, tha 
our reafon needs the afliftance of art in out inquiries 
after trutbxnduty; and, without feme 'flfll and diii- 
A.a «cnce, 
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gence, in forming our judgments aright, we ftiali 
be led into frequent miftakes, both in matters of 
fcietue, and in matters of practice i and fome of thefe 
miftakes may prove fatal too. 

The art if logic, even as it aflifts us to gain the 
knowledge of the fciences, leads us on toward vir- 
tue and happinefs ; for all pur fpeculative acquaint- 
ance with things (hould be made fubfervient to our 
better condutl in the civil and religious life. This is in- 
finitely more valuable than all fpeculations ; and a 
wife man will ufe them chiefly for this better pur- 
jpofe. 

AH the good judgment and prudence that any 
man exerts in his common concerns of life, with- 
out the advantage of learning, is called natural logic: 
And it is but a higher advancement, and a farther, 
.affiftance of our rational powers, that is defigned 
by, and expected from, this artificial logic. 

In order to attain this, we muft inquire what are 
the principal operations of the mind, which are put 
forth in the exercife of our reafoh ? and we fhall 
find them to be thefe four, namely, perception^ 
judgment, argumentation, and difpqfition. 

Now, the Art of Logic is compofed of thofe ob- 
feryations and jrules which men have made about 
thefe four operations of the mind, perception, judg- 
ment, reafoning, and difpo/ition, in order to affift and 
improve them. 

I. Perception, conception, or apprehenfton, is the mere 
fimple contemplation of things offered to our minds, 
without affirming or denying any thing concerning 
them. So we conceive or think of a horfe, a tree, 
high, Jwift, flow, animal, time, motion, matter, mind, 
life, death, &c. The form under which thefe things 
appear to the mind, or the refult of our conception 
or apprehenfion, is called an idea. 

II. Judgment is that operation of the mind where- 
by we join two or more ideas together by one af- 
£xrfta$ion o» jnegation •, that is, we either affirm qr 
/';*.., . /. deny 
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deny this to be that. So This tree is high; That horfe 
is mtfunft; The mind of man is a thinking being; Mere 
matter has no thought belonging to it; God is juft; Good 
men are often miferable in this world; A righteous go- 
vernor will make a difference betwixt the evil and the 
pod \ which fentences are the effect of judgment, 
and are called proportions. 

HI. Argumentation x>r reafoning is that operation 
of the mind, whereby we infer one thing, that is, _ 
one propofition from two or more proportions pre- 
iflifed. Or, it is the drawing, a conclusion, which 
before was either unknown, or dark, or doubtful* 
from fome propositions which are more known and 
evident. So, when we have judged that matter can*- 
not think, and that the mind of man doth think, we 
then infer and conclude, that therefore the mind of 
man it not matter. 

So we judge, that a juft governor will make a differ 
rence between the evil and the good; we judge alfb, that 
God is a juft governor; and from thence we con- 
clude, ' that God will make a difference between the 
evil and the good. 

This argumentation may be carried on farther : 
Thus, God will one time or another make a difference be- 
tween the good and the evil: But there is little or no dif- 
ference made in this world ; Therefore there mujl be an- 
other world wherein this difference Jhall be made. 

Thefe inferences or conclufons are the effefts of 
reafoning j and the three proportions, taken all to- 
gether, are all called nfyilogtfm or argument. 

IV. Pifpofition is that operation of the mind, 
whereby we put the ideas, propositions, and argu- 
ments, which we have formed concerning one fub- 
]e&, into fuch an order as is fitteft to gain the clear- 
eft knowledge of it, to retain it ktageft* and to ex- 
plain it to others in the beft manner : Or, in fliort, 
it is the ranging of our thoughts in fuch order as 
is beft for our own and others conception and me-* 
mory. The effeft of this operation is called method. 
Aj This,' 
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This very defcription of the four operations of the mintf 
and their efiecls, in this order y is an inftance or ex- 
ample of method. 

Now, as the art o£ logic affifts out conceptions* 
fo it gives us a large and comptehenfive view of the 
fubje&s we inquire into, as well as a clear and di- 
ftinft knowledge of them. As it regulates our judg* 
merit and our reafonihgy fo it fecures us from mi£- 
'takes* and gives us a true and certain knowledge of 
things; and, as it furniihes us with method, fo it 
makes our knowledge of things both ea/y.2ii<X regit** 
lar % and guards our thoughts from confullon. 

Logic is divided into four parts, according to 
thcfe four operations of the mind > which it direfts*. 
and therefore we (hall treat of it in this order* 
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OF PERCEPTIONS AND IDEAS. 

THE firft part of Logic contains obfervations 
and precepts about the firft operation of 
the mind, perception or conception : Ana, fince all ' 
our knowledge, how wide and large foever it 
grow, is founded upon our conception and ideas, 
here we ihall confider, 

1. The general Mature of them. 

2. The ObjeBs of our ^tiception^ or the Archetype* 
or Patterns ofthefi Ideas* 

3. The feveral Divifant of them* 

4. The Words and Terms whereby our Ideas are 
vfrefed. 

5. General DireBions about our Ideas. 

6. Special Rules to direB our Conceptions. 

CHAP. 



f LOGIC: Or, Part 1 

CHAP. I. 

Of the Nature of Ideas. 

FIRST, the nature of conception or perception 
fhall juft be mentioned*, though this may 
feem to belong to another fcience rather than 
Logic. . 

Perception is that aft of the mind, (or, as fome 
philofophers call it), rather a paffion or impreffion, 
whereby the mind becomes confeious of anything ; 
as, when I- feel hunger, thirft, or cold, or- heat \ 
when I fee a horfe, a tree, or a man \ when I hear 
a human voice, or thunder, I amconfcious of thefe 
tlungs, and this is called perception. If I ftudy, 
meditate,, wifh, or fear, I am confeious of theie 
inward acts alfo, and my mind perceives its own 
thoughts, withes, fears, (*fc. 

An idea is generally defined a teprefentafim of a 
thing in the m\nd ; it is a . representation of fome- 
thing that we haVe feen, felt heard* &c. or been 
confcious of That notion, or form of a horfe, a 
tree, or a man, which is in the mind, is called the 
idea of a horfe, a tree, or a man. 

That notion of hunger, cold, found, colour, 
thought, or wi(b, or fear, which is in the mind > 
is called the itka of hunger, *old, found, wifft, &c. 

It is not the outward objecly or thing which is 
perceived, namely, the horfe, thfc man, fife, nor is 
it the very perception or fenfe, and feeling, namely, 
of hunger, or cold, isV. which is called the idea / 
but it is. the thing as it exifls in the mind by way of 

* con- 

* Note. The words conception* arid perception axe often ufed 
prbmifcuoufly, as I have done here, oecaufe I would not cm- 
barrafs a learner ivith too- many dfftmctibns ; but, if I wtre 
to diftinguifli them, I would- fay, perception is the confeiouf- 
nef« of an object when prefent; conception is the forming an 
-idea of the4>bje<5t, whether prefent or abfeot. 
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conception or reprefentation, that is properly called 
the idea, whether the objeft be prefent or abfent. 

As a horfe, a man, a tree, are the outward ob- 
jeflsof our perception, and the outward archetypes 
er patterns of our ideas \ fo our own fenfations of 
hunger, cold, t*fc m are alfo inward archetypes or 
patterns of our ideas : But the notions or piBures of 
thefe things, as they are considered, or conceived 
in the mind, .are precifely the ideas that we have to 
do with in Logic* To fee z horfe, or to feel cold, 
bone thing; to thinh of, and converfe about a man, 
a horfe, hunger, or cold, is another. 

Among all thefe ideas t fuch as represent bodies 
are generally called images, efpecially if the idea of 
the fliape be -included. Thofe inward reprefenta- 
tions which we have of fpirit, thought, love, hatred, 
cm f e i ffi&9 &c. are more pure and mental ideas, 
belonging more efpecially to the mind, and carry 
nothing of fbape or fenfe in them. But I ihall have 
occafion to fpeak more particularly of the original «- 
and the diftin£tion of ideas in the third chapter. 
1 proceed therefore now to confider theobjefts o&-> 
«ur ideas. . 



CHAP. n. 

Of the Objetls ^Perception; 

SICT. L 

Of Being in general. - 

THE objeft of perception is that which is i*p*c- 
fented in the idea, that which is the arcbetypa 
*x pattern, according to which the idea is formed •> 
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and thus judgments, proportions, reafons, and long 
difcourfes, may all become the obje&s of perception * 
fcut in this place we (peak chiefly of theory? and 
inorcjlmple objefts of it, before they are joined and 
formed into propositions or difcourfes. 

Every object of our idea is called a theme, whe- 
ther it be a being or not-being ; for not-being may be 
propofed to our thoughts, a* well as that which, 
has a real being* But, let us firft treat of beings,. 
and that in the largeft extent of the word. 

A being is confidered zspoffible, or as aBual* 

When it is confidered zspo/fibte, it is faid to have 
an effence or nature i fuch were all things before 
their creation : When it is confidered as aBual, then 
it is faid to have exjftence alio 5 fuch are aM things 
which art created, and God himfelf the Creator* 

EJfence, therefore, is but the very nature of any 
being, whether it be aftuattjr existing or no. Jk 
rofe in winter has an effence,. in fummer it has ex** 
iflence alfb.. 

Not£ There is but one Being which includes* 
rxi/knce in the very eflence of it,, and that is God,, 
who therefore aftually exifts by natural and eternal 
neceffityj but the aftual exiftence of every creature 
is very diftinft from its effence, for it may be,' or- 
may not be, as God pleafes. 

Again, Every being is confidered. either as nib- 
fifting in and by itfelf, and then it is called zfub- 
Jlance ; or. it fubfifts in and by another, and then it 
is called a mode or manner of being j though few 
writers allow mode to be called a being in the fame 
perfect fenfe as zfubftance is ; and fome modes have, 
evidently more of real entity or being than others, 
as will appear when we come to treat of them,. 
Thefe things will furniih us with matter far large: 
difcourfe in the following feftions. 



SECT* 
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S E c t. ir. 

<y Substances, and their various kinds. 



A Subflqnce is a being which can fubfift by itfelf, Hvgi«> v> 
^# \ without dependence upon any other created i<t ysy ta 
being. The notion oifubftfling by itfelf gives occa-^,^,^/'* 
fion to logicians to call it a fubftance. So a horfe, 
a houfe, wood, ftone, water, fire, a fpirit, a body, 
an angel, are c&edfubftances, becaufe they depend 
on nothing but God for their exiftence. 

It has been ufual alfo, in the defcription of fub» 
8ance y to add, it is that which is the fubjeft of nudes 
or accidents; a body is the fubftance or fubjeft, its 
Jbape is the mode. 

But, left we be led into miftakes, let us here take 
notice, that, when a fubftance is did tofub/tft with- 
out dependence upon another created being ; all that 
we mean is > that it cannot be annihilated, or utterly 
deftroyed and reduced to nothing, by any power 
inferior to that of our Creator > though its prefent 
particular form, nature, and properties, may be al- 
tered and deftroyed by many inferior caufes : A 
horfe may die, and turn to duft ; wood may be 
turned into fire, fmoke, and allies 5 a houfe into 
rubbtfh, and water into ice or vapour; but the 
fubftance or matter of which they are made ftill 
remains, though the forms and fhapes of it are al- 
tered. A body may oeafe to be a houfe or a horfe, 
but it is a body ftill \ and in this fenfe it depends. ^ 
duly upon God for its exiftence. 

Among fabfiances, fome are thinking or confeious' 

beings, 09 have a power of thought, fuch as the 

A 6 mind* 
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* . mind of man, God, angels. Some are extended and 
/did, or impenetrable, that is, they have dimen- 
lions of length, breadth* and depth, and have alfo a 
power of refiftance,* or to exclude every thing of the 
fame kind from being in the fame place. This is 
the proper character of matter or body. 

As for the idea of Space, whether it be void or 
full, that is, a vacuum or a plenum, whether it be 
iiiterfperfed among all bodies, or may be fuppofed 
to reach beyond the, bounds of the creation, it is 
an argument too long and too hard to be difputed 
in this place what the nature of it is : It has-been, 
much debated whether it be a real fubftance, or a 
mere conception o£ the mind ; whether it be the 
immenfity of the divine nature, or the mere order 
of co-exiftent beings ; whether it be the manner of 
our conception of the diftances of bodies, or a mere 
nothing. Therefore I drop the mention of it here, 
and refer the reader to th&firft effay among the 
Philofophical Effays, by i". W. publiflied* 1733. 

Now, If we feclude Space out of our confedera- 
tion, there will remain but two forts of fubftances 
in* tjie world, $iat \§j flatter and Mind, or, as we 
otherwife" call them, Body and Spirit ; at leaft we 
have no ideas of any other fubftance but thefe *. 

Among, fubftances, fome are cdXLedJimple, fome 
are compound, whether the words be taken in a phi- 
hfophical or a vuJgarfenfe* 

Simph 

* Betaufe men have different ideas and* notions of Sub- 
fiance, I thdught it not proper intireiy to omit all accounts, 
"of them, and' therefore have thrown them' into the margin. 

Some philosophers fuppofe that our acquaintance with 
natter or mind reaches no farther than the mere properties or 
them, and that there is a fort of unknowa. being, which is the 
fybftance or the JubjcH -by which thefe properties of filid ex- 
it nf ton and of cogitation are fupported, and in which thefe pro- 
perties inhere or exift. But perhaps this notion arifes only 
from our turning the mere abftra&ed or logical notion offui- 
^[UttKt or ftlf-Jubf$i*g^ into the notioa of a diftinc*/'tyW<K : 
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Simple fubjSances, in a phikfiphicatfenfefltt either 
Jpirits, which have no manner of compofition in 
them, and m this- fenfe God is called zjhnple being; 
or they are the firft principles of bodies, which are 
dually called elements, of which all other bodies are 
compounded : Elements are fuch fubftances as can- 
not be refolved, or reduced, into two or more fub- 
ftances of different kinds. 

The various fe&s of philofophcrs have attributed 

- the 

TUtural being; without any.necefiity. Solid cxteafion feexntV- 
to me, to be- the- very fubftance of matter, or of. all bodies,;- 
and & p<nver*of .thinking, which is alivays in ac7 t fecms to be the 
verv fubftance of aSXjpiritn for God himfetf is an intelligent 
almighty power j nor is there any need to feck for any other 
fecret and unknown being, or abftracled fubftance^ intirely di» 
(Hncr. from thefe, in order to' fupport the feveral modes or 
properties of matter or mind, for thefe two ideas are fura- 
cientfor that purpofe; therefore 1 rather think thefe are* 
fvbflances* 

It muft be confeffed, when we fay, Spirit is a think* 
rng fubftance, and Matter is an extended f olid fubflance r we are 
fometunes ready to imagine that extension and folidity are 
but mere modes and. properties of a certain unknown fub-' 
fiance or fubjecT: which fupports them, and which we calf 
body ; and that a power of thinking is but a mere mode and 
property of fome unknown fubftance or fubjec* which fup- 
ports it, and which we ciMfpirit : But I rather take this to ' 
be a mere miftake, which we are led into by thef grammatical'' 
form and ufe of words ; and perhaps our logical way . of 
thinking by fubftances and medej, as well as our grammatical 
way of talking by fubjiantives and adje8rves> help to delude us 
into the fuppofition. 

However, that I may not be wanting to any of my readers, I 
would let them know Mr. Zotke*s opinion, -which has obtain- 
<d much in the prefent age ; and it is thip: " That our idea of 
' c any particular fubftance is only $ich a combination of fim- 
** pie ideas as- represent .that thing as Tubuitihg. by itfelf, in' 
" which the fuppofed or confufed idea of fubftance (iucK as' 
" it is) h always' ready to offer itfelf. It is a conjunction 
" of ideas co-cxifUng in fuch a caufe of their union, and* 
" makes the whole fubje<St fubfift by itfelf, tho' the caufe 
* of their union be. unknown \ and our general idea of fub- 
« (fence arifes from the Delf-fub&ftence of this. coUo95oa.^f 
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the honour of this name to various things. The 
Peripatetic, or followers of Ariftotk, made Fire, 
Air, Earthy and Water % to be the four elements of 
which all earthly things were compounded ; and 
they fuppofed the heavens to be a quintefpmce, or 
fifth fort of body, diftinft from all thefe : out, fince 
experimental philofophy and mathematics have 
been better underftood, this doctrine has been a- 
bundantly refuted. The Ghemjlt make Spirit, Salt, 
Sulphur, Water, and Earth, to be their Jive ele- 
ments, becaufe they can reduce all terreftrial things 
to thefe five : This feems-to come nearer the truth * r 
though they are not all agreed in this enumeration 
of elements. In fhort> our modern phDpfbphers* 
generally foppofe matter or body to be one fimple 
principle, <xc fetid externum, which being diveriified 
by its various fhapes, quantities, motions, and fitua- 
tions, makes all the varieties that are found in the 

univerfe ; 

Now, if this notion of (ubftante reft here, and be confid- 
ercd merely as an unknown caufe of the union of proper- 
ties, it is much more eafy to be admitted ; but, if we proceed 
to (uppofe a fort of real, fubftantial, diftinct being, different 
from fclfd quantity or extntjion in bodies, and different from 
a poxutr of thinking in faints, in my opinion it is the introduc- 
tion of a needleft fcholaftical notion into the real nature of 
things, and then fancying it to have a real exigence. 

Mr. Locie, in his EJfay of Human Under/tanatnoy Book II. 
chap. %%. §. %. feems to ridicule this common idea of fub- 
fanct, which men have generally fuppofed to- be a fort of 
JMflratuMt diiKncl from aE properties whatfoever, and to be 
tli fupport of all properties. Vet, in Book IV. chap. 3. §. 6. 
be feems to fuppofe there may be fuch an unknown fib- 
firatum, which may be capable of receiving the properties 
OOth pf matter and of miua\ namely, exten/ion, filially, and cogi- 
tatiom ; for he fuppofes it poffihle for God to add cogitation to 
fktaXfubfianee which is iOtforeat, and thus to caufe matter ta ' 
ibiub. If this be true, then fpirits (for ought we know) 
may be corporeal kings, or thinking bodies, which is a do&rine 
too favourable to the mortality of tie font* But I leave thefe 
debates to the philofophers of the age, and will not be too 
pofitive in my opinion of this abftrufe fubje&. 

See more of this argument in fktkfipbieaj Bgays, before* 
cited* Ef*y ad* 
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miivcrfe v and therefore they make little ufe of the 
Word element.. 

Compound fobjhmces are made up of two or more 
fimple fubftances :. So every thing in this whole ma- 
terial creation, that can be reduced by the art of 
man into two or more different principles or fub- 
ftances, h * compound body in the philofophical fenfe. 

But, if we take the words j£tr$le and compound in 
a vulgar fenfe^ then all thofe are fimple fubftances 
which are generally efteemed uiiiform in their na- 
tures. So every herb is called *ftmple % and every 
metal a mineral? though the ehemift perhaps may 
find all his feveral elements in each of them. So a- 
needle is ajimple body, being only made of fteel ^ 
but a fword or a knife is a compound) becauie its. 
haft or handle is made of materials different from 
the blade. So the Bark of Peru, or the Juice of 
Sorrel, is ajmpk medicine r But* when the apothe. 
Gary's art has mingled feveral fimples. together, it 
becomes a compound, as Diajcordium, or Mithridate. 

The terms of pure and mixt, when applied to* 
bodies,, are much akin to ftmple and compound. So 
a guinea is pure gaW, if It has, nothing but gold in 
it, without any alloy of bajer metal : But, if any 
other mineral or metal be mingled with it, it is 
called a mixt fubftance Or body. 

Subftances asse alio divided into animate and ///- 
animate. Animated fubftances are either animal or 
vegetable*. 

Some of the ammotfuhfianca have various or- 
ganical or inibrumental parts, fitted for a variety 
of motions from* place to place,, and a fpring of lift 
within themfelves, as beafts, birds, iiflies, and in- 
fefts $ thefe are. called animals. Other animated 

' fubftances 

♦ 

* Note, P%etaH* r &9 trcft as«*fe*f&, Kave gotten the name o£ 
mbnatcd fubftances, bec&ufe ftme of the ancients fuppofe* 
Herbs and plants, feeafts and bk>d», tsV> to have »fort of jW» 
dtffcnft from matter, or body* 
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fubjtances are called vegetables, which have within 
themfelves the principles of another fort of life an<t 
growth, and of various produftions of leaves, flow- 
ers, and fruit, fuch as we fee in plants, herbs, and- 
trees* 

And there are other fubftances, which are called 
inanimate, becaufe they have no fort of life in them, - 
as earth, (tone, air, water, toV. 
■ There is alfo one fort of fubftance, or being; 
which is compounded of body and mind, or a rational 
fpirit united to an animal ; fuch is mankind. An- - 
gels, or any other beings of the fpiritual and invi- 
fible world, who have aflitmed vifible fhapes for a 
feafon, can hardly be reckoned among this order 
of compounded beings ; becaufe they drop their 
bodies, and drreft themfelves of thofe vifible fhapes, 
when their particular meflage is performed, and 
thereby fhew that thefe bodies do not belong to 
their natures. - 



SECT. HI. 



€>f Modes, and their various kinds, anifrfi of ejp 

fential and accidental Mocks. 

.- 

THE next fort of objefts which are reprefented 
in our ideas, are called modes or manners of- 



■ * Note, The term mode is oy.fome authors appfied chiefly 
"to the reUtions, or Relative manners of being. But, in logi- 
cal treatifes, it is often ufed in a larger lenfe, and extends to 
**U attributes whatfoever, and includes the moft encntial and 
inward properties, as well as outward refpelb and rela» 
*ions„and reached to tfiiotu themfelves, as well m moaner* c# 
ac^ie*. 
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, A mode is that which cannot fubfift m and of it- 
elf, but is always efteemed as belonging to, ancfc 
ftbfifting by the help of fome fub/lance, which for 
that reafon is called iXsfubjefi. A mode muft de- 
pend on that fubftance for its very exiftence and 
being \ and that not as a being depends on its caufe r 
(for fo fubftances themfelves depend on Gor> their 
Creator) \ but the very being of a mode depends on 
ibme iubftance for its fubje£f, in which it is,, or to 
which itbeiongsj fo motion, lhape y quantity, weight, 
are modes of the body \ knowledge, wit, folly, love,. 
. doubting, judging, are modes of the mind ; for the ' 
one cannot fubfift without body> and tjie other can- 
not fubfift without mind. 

Modes have their feveral divifions, as well as fub- 
ftances.^ '*."-" 

I. Modes are either effential or accidental. 
An effential mode or attribute, is that which be- 
longs to the very nature or effence of the fubjeft 
wherein it is ; and the fubjeft can never have the 
fame nature without it 9 fuch is roundnefs in a bowl,, 
hardnefs in a ftone, fftnefs in water, vital motion-. 
in an animal, folidity in matter, thinking in a fpi- 
■ rit ; for, though that piece of wood which is now 
a bowl may be made fquare, yet, if roundnefs be 
taken away, it is no longer a bowl : So that very; 
flefh and bones, which is now an animal) may.be 
# without life or inward motion ;. but, if all, motion, 
be entirely gone* it is no. longer an animal, but a 
carcafs ; So,, if a body or matter be diverted of fdi~ 
dity y it is. a. mere void fpace, or nothing ; and, if 
fpirit be entirely without thinkingy I have no idea 
of any thing that is left iu.it ; therefore, fo far as 
I am; able to judge, confekufnefi muft be its effential 
attribute f. Thus, all the perfections of- Gop are 
called his attributes^ for he cannot be without them. 

An effential mode is either primary or fiwndary* 
. • . "A 

fNott t When TcaU folid extenfiQn an eficntial^pg or aK 
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A primary ejfenUal mode is the firft or chief thing 
that conftitutes any being in its particular efience 
or nature, and makes it to be that which it is, and 
diftinguifhes it from all other beings: This is 
called the difference in the definition of things ; of 
which hereafter : So roundnefs is the primary e£* 
fential mode or difference of a bowl ; the meeting 
of two lines is the primary effential mode, or the 
difference of an angle ,• the perpendicularity of thefe 
lines to each other is the difference of a right angle? 
Solid extenfion is the primary attribute or difference 
of matter : Confcwufnefr, or at leaft a power of think- 
ing, is the difference or primary attribute of zfpi- 
rit * ; and to fear and love God is the primary at- 
tribute of a pious man. 

Afecondary ejfential modi is any other attribute 
of a thing which is not of primary confideration r 
This is called a property ; Sometimes indeed it goes 
towards making up the effence, efpeciatty of a corn* 
flex being, fo far as we are acquainted with it i 
fometimes it depends upon, and follows from the 
effence of it \ fo , volubility, or aptnefi to roll, is the 
property of a bowl, and is derived from its round*, 
nefs. Mobility zndjigure, or fhape, are properties 
©f matter ; and it is the property of a pious man- tt» 
kve his neighbour 

An accidental mode, or an accident, is ftich a mode 
as is not mceffary to the being of a thing, for the 
fubject may be without it, and yet remain of the 
fame nature that it was before, or it is that mode 
which may be feparated or abolifhed from its fub- 

tribute of matter, and a power of thinking an effential m$dt 
or attribute of a jf>mY, I do it in compliance with common 
forms of fpecch : But perhaps in reality thefe are the very 
{fence* otfub/tan** themfdves, and the moll fttbftantial ideas 
that we can form of body and .£**/*, and have no need of any 
(we know not vth&t) futyratvm, or unintelligible fubitanflft* 
to fupport them in their exiftencc or being. 

* See preceding Note. 
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jeft : So, ftnoothnefs or roughnefs, blacknefs or white- 
nefs, motion or rejl> are the accidents of a bowl ; for 
theie may be all changed* and yet the body re- 
main a bowl ftill : Learnings juftice, fifty, ftcknefs, 
healthy are the accidents of a man ; Mation,fquare- 
nefs, or any particular Jhape otfize, are the acci- 
dents of body : Yet, Jhape and Jize, in general, are ef- 
fential modes of it ; for a body muft have force fize 
and fhape ; nor can it be without them : So, hope, 
fear, wi/bing, affenting, and doubting, are accidents of 
the mind, though thinking in general feems to be ^C 
fintioi to it 

Here oblerve, that the name of accident has been 
oftentimes given by the old Peripatetic philofo- 
phers to all modes, whether effential or accidental \ 
but the moderns confine this word accident to the 
fenfe in wh'ch I have defcribed it. 

Here it fhould be noted aifo, that, though the 
word property be limited fometimes, in logical trea* 
tiles, to th&fecondary effential mode, yet it is ufed in 
common language to fignify thefe four forts of 
modes i of which feme are effential, and fome acpi- 
dental, 

l. Such as belong to every fubjeft of that kind* 
but not only to thofe fubjecls. So, yellow colour, and 
ducliJity, are properties of gold * they belong to all 
gold, but not only to gold \ for fafirOn is alfo yellow, 
and lead is duclile. 

a. Such as belong only to one kind of fubject, 
but not to every fubject of that kind.. So, learning, 
reading, and writing, are properties of human nature; 
they belong only to man, but not too/fmen. 

3. Such as belong to every fiibject of one kind, and 
$nly to them, but not always. Sa,J(>eech or language 
is a property of man, for it belongs €0 all men, and 
to men only ; hut men are notatwayj fpeaking. 

4. Such as belong to every fubjeft of one kind, 
and to them only and always. So,fiape^xA divifi- 
kility are properties of body 1 fommfaencexnd omnw 

potent* 
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potence are properties of divine Nature ; for in> 
this fenfe properties and attributes are the fame ; 
and> except in logical treatifes, there is fcarce any 
diftinftion made between them. Thefe are called' 
propria quarto modo in the fchools, or properties of 
the fourth fort. 

Note. Where there is any one property or ejfential 
attribute fo fuperior to the reft, that it appears plain- 
ly that all the reft are derived from it, and fuch as 
is fufiicient to giye a full diftincTion of that fubjecT: 
from all other fubjefts, this attribute or property is 
called the ejfential difference, as is before declared 5 . 
and we commonly ?ay, the ejfence of the thing con- 
fifts in it ; fo the ejfence of matter in general feems 
to confift mfolidity, or Jolid extenfon. But, for the 
moft part, we are fo much at a lofs in finding our 
the intimate eflcnce of particular natural bodies* 
that we are forced to diftinguifli th& ejfential difference 
of moft things by a combination of properties. So 
a fparrow is a bird; which has fuch coloured fea* 
thers, and fuch a particular fize, fhape and motion. 
So *vorm*vood is ah herb which has fuch a leaf of 
fuch a colour, and fiiape, and tafte, and fuch a roots 
and ftalk. So beafts and fifties, minerals, metals, . 
and works of art fometimes, as well as of nature,' 
are diftinguifhed by fuch a colletHon of properties. 
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TSe farther diviftons g/*M0DE.~ 

THE fecund divifion of Modes is into abfolutt 
and relative. An ahfolute mode is .that which 
belongs to its fubjeclt, without refpecT: to any other 
beings whatfoever : But a relative mode is derived 
from the regard that one being has to others. So 
iwndnefs ?xA fnwthnefs -are the ahfolute modes .of a 

bowl $. 
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bowl ; for, if there were nothing elfe exifting in 
the whole creation, a bowl might be round and 
fmooth : But greatnefs and fmallnefs are relative 
modes ; for the very ideas of them are derived 
merely from the comparifon of one being with o- 
thers: A bowl of four inches deameter is very great 
compared with with one of an inch and a half; but it 
is veryfmall in comparifon of another bowl whofe 
diameter is eighteen or twenty inches. Motion is the 
abfolute mode of a body, but fwiftnefs or Jlownefs 
are relative ideas ; for the motion of a bowl on a 
bowling-grefcn isfwjft, when compared with a fnail ; 
and it rsjhrw when compared with a cannon-bullet. 
Thefe relative modes are largely treated of by 
fome logical and metaphyfical writers, under the 
name of relations : And thefe relations themfelves 
are farther fubdivided into fuch as arife from the na- 
ture of things , andfuch as arife merely from the ope* 
ration of our minds; one fort are called real relations^ 
the other mental ; fo the lihenefs of one egg to an- 
other is a real relation, becaufe it arifes from the 
real nature of things ; for, whether there was any 
man or mind to conceive it or no, one egg would 
be like another : But, when we confider an egg as 
a noun fubjlamive in grammar, or as iignified by 
the letters egg, thefe art mere mental relations, 
and derive their very nature from the mind of man. 
Thefe fort of relations are called by the fchools 
-eniia rationis, or fecond notions, which have no real 
being, but -depend entirely on the operation of the 
mind. 

HI. The V&Wdivifion of modes ihew us they are 
either intrinpcal 9 or extrinfical. Intrinfical modes are 
conceived to be in the fubjecl: or fubftance, as when 
we fay a globe is round, or fivifi, rolling, or at reft: 
Or, when we fay a man is tall, or learned, thefe are 
intrinjic modes : But, extrinfic modes afefuch as arife 
from fomething that is not in the fubjett. or fob- 
fiance itfelf , b\it it is. a manner ,of .being whw& 

fome 
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lome fubftances attain by rcafon of fomething that 
is external or foreign to the fubjecT: ; as* this globe 
lies within two yards of the wall; or, This man is be— 
loved) or hated. Note. Such fort of modes as this 
laft example are called external denominations. 

TV. There is a fourth divifion much akin to this, 
whereby modes are faid to be inherent or adherent ', 
that is, proper or improper. Adherent or improper 
modes arife from the joining of fome accidental 
fubftance to the fchief fubjeft, which yet may be 
feparated from it \ fo when a bowl is wet, or a boy 
is clothed, thefe are adherent modes ; for the water 
and the clothes are diftinft fubftances, which ad- 
here to the bonul, or to the bey : But, when we fay 
the bowl isfwifi or round, when* we fay the boy is 
Jlrong or witty, thefe are proper or inherent modes, for 
they have a fort of in~bemg in the fubftance itfelf, 
and do not arife from the addition of any other 
fubftance to it. 

' V. ABion and paffion are modes or manners whicK 
belong to fubftances, and fhould not entirely be 
omitted here. When zfmith with a hammer ftrikes 
a piece of iron, the hammer and thtjmith are both 
agef its' or fubjefts of aftionj the one is the prime or 
. fupreme, the other the fubordinate : The iron is the 
patient, or the fuhject of paflion, in a philofophi- 
cal fenfe, becaufe it receives the operation of the 
agent ; though this fenfe of the words pafficfi and 
patient differs much from the vulgar meaning of 
them *. 

VI. The Jixth divifion of modes rnay be into fhy- 

Jical, that is, tmtural, .civil, moral, Txi&JupernaturaL 

So when we confider the apoftle Paul, who was a 

little man, a Roman by the privilege of his birth, 

~ a 

• Nttf. Agent figniftCS the d*er y patient "tlie ftifftrer^ a&ion U 
3eing ? pajpon \% fuffering: Agent , and .action have retained 
their original philpfophical fenfe, though patient and paflion 
kive atqijirei a *ery ^liferent meaning in eoKwmmlaftgufljgei 
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a man of virtue or honefty, and an mfpired apo- 
file ; his Unuftature is a phyfical made, his being a 
Roman is a civil privilege, his honefty is a moral con- 
sideration and his being infpirea is fupernatural. 

VII. Modes belong either to body or to fpirit, or 
to both. Modes of body belong only to matter or to 
corporeal beings ; and thefe are fhape, fize, fttua- 
t'wn or place, &c. Modes of fpirit belong only to 
minds ; fuch are knowledge, affent, difent>' doubt wg, 
reafiningp &c. Modes which belong to both have 
been fomethnes caMed mixed modes, or human modes, 
for thefe are only found in humati nature, which 
is compounded both of body and fpirit ; fuch are 
fenfation, imagination, paffton, &c. in all which there 
is a concurrence of the operations both of mind 
and body, that is of animal and intellectual nature. 

But the modes of body may be yet farther diftin- 
ijuifhed. Some 01 them are primary modes or qua* 
fyies, for they belong to bodies considered in them- 
fclves, whether there were any man to take notice 
of them or no j fuch are thefe before-mentioned, 
namely, fhape, Jize,fttttation, &c. Secondary qua- 
lities, or modes, are fuch ideas as we afcribe to 
bodies on account of the various impreffions which 
are made on the fenfes of men by them ; and thefe 
are csiltAfenfible qualities', which are very numerous \ 
fuch are all colours, as red, green, blue, &c. fuch 
are all founds, 2sfbarp,fbrill, bud, hoarfe ; all tafies, 
as pweet, bitter, Jour ; all fmells, whether plenfant, 
jffenjive, or indifferent ; and all taclile qualities, or 
fuch as affect the touch or feeling, namely, heat, 
cold, &c. Thefe are properly called fecondary qua* 
fities ; for, though we are ready to conceive them 
as exifting in the very bodies themfelves which af- 
fect our fenfes, yet true philofphy has moft un- 
deniably proved, that all thefe are really various 
ideas or perceptions excited in human nature by 
the different impreffions that bodies make upon 
tfur fenfefc by th.bir. primary modes, that is, by mean* 

of 
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jof the different fhape, fize, motion, and pofition* 
of thofe little invifible tparts that compofe them* 
Thence it follows that a fecondary quality, confi- 
dered as in the bodies themfelves, is nothing elfe 
but a power or aptitude to produce fuch fenfations 
in us : See LockisEjfay on the Under/landing, Book IL 
Chap. 8. 

VIII. I might add, in the laft place, that, as 
modes belong to fubjlances, fo there are fome alfb 
that are hxxt jnodes of other modes : For, though they 
fubfift in and by the fubftance; as the original futi 
jeft of them, yet they are properly and dire&ly at-? 
tributed to fome modd of that fubftance. Motion 
is the mode of a body; but the fwiftnefs or Jlow- 
ftefs of it, or its direction to the north or fouth, are 
but modes, of motion. Walking is the modd or 
manner of. a man, or of a beaft ; but walking grace- 
fully implies a manner or mode fupperadded to that 
a&ion. All comparative and fuperlative degrees* 
of any quality, are the modes of a mode, z&fwifter 
implies a greater meafure of fwiftnefs. 

It would be too tedious here to run through all 
the modes, accidents, and relations, at large, that 
belong to various beings, and are copioufly treated 
of in general, iA the fcience called Metaphyfics, orj 
more properly Ontology; They are alfo treated of, in 
particular, in thofe Sciences which have affirmed 
. them feverally as their proper fubje&u 



I .. . " SECT. V. 

Of the ten Categories* Of .Subftartce modified. 

»». 

WE have thus given an account of the two 
chief objefts. of our ideas, mmAj, fubjlances 
and modes, and, their various Hinds; and inthefe 

laft 
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feftions we have briefly comprifed the greateft part 
of what is neceflary in the famous ten ranks of be- 
ing, called the ten predicaments or categories of A*, 
rjftotle, on which there are endlefs volumes of dif- 
courfes formed by feveral of his followers. But 
that the reader may not utterly be ignorant of 
them, let him know the names are thefe: Subftance, 
quantity, quality, relation, acHon y pqffion 9 where, when? 
fituation, and cloathing. It would be mere lofs of 
time to 4hew how loofe, how injudicious, and even 
ridiculous, this tenfold divifion of things is : And 
whatfoever farther relates to them, and which may 
tend to improve ufeful knowledge, mould be fought ' 
in Ontology, and in other fciences. 

Befides fubftance and mode, fbme of the moderns 
would have us confider the fabftance modified as a 
diftinft object of our ideas ; but I think there is no* 
thing more that need be faid on this fubjeft, than 
this, namely, There is fome difference between a 
fubftance, when it is considered with all its modes 
about it, or clothed in all its manners of exiftence, 
and when it is diftinguifhed from them, and con- 
sidered naked without them. 



SECT. IV. 

Of Not-Being. 

AS being is divided into fubftance and mode, to 
we may confider not-being with regard to both 
thefe. 

I. Not-being is confidered as excluding all fub- 
ftance, and then all modes are alfo neceflarily ex- 
cluded ', and this we call pure nihility, or mere no- 
thing. 

This nothing is taken either in a Vulgar or a phi- 

ioj&pbical fenft ; fb we fay, There is nothing in the cup 

in a vulgar fenfc, when we mean there is no liquet 

B *> 
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in it; but Vre cannot fay, There is nothing in the cup, 
ma ftriftphilofophical fenie, where there is mr m 
it, and perhaps a million of ray/ jf %& are there, 

II. Not-being^ as it has relation to modes or man- 
ners of beings may be eonfidered either as a mere 
negation, or as a privation. 

A negation is the abfence of that which does not 
naturally belong to the thing we are fpeaking *£ % 
or which has no right, obligation, or neceffity,to be . 
prefent wkh it ; as, when we fay, ajtone is inani- 
mate, or Mind, or diafi that is, it has no life, -nor 
Jight, nor hearing ; nor when we fay, a carpenter or 
%JUberman is unlearned, thefe are mere negations. 

But a privation is the abfence of what does natu- 
rally belong to the thing we are fpeaking of, or 
whkh ought to be prefent wkh it ; as when a man 1 
or a horfo is deaf, or blind, or dead ; Or if apfy/ieiart 
6r a tfvww be unlearned, thefe are called priva* 
tions : So the fmfulnefs of any human aftion is faid 
to be a privation ; for Jin is that want of conformity 
to the law of God which ought to be found in 
every a&ion of man. 

Note. There are fome writers who make all forts 
of relative modes or relations, as well as all external 
denominations, to be mere creatures of the mind, 
and entia rationis, and then they rank them alfo 
under the general head of noUbeings ; but it is my 
opinion, that whatfoever may be determined con- 
cerning mere mental relations' and externaWeno- 
niinations, which feem to have fomething lefs of 
entity or being in them, yet there are many real re- 
lations, which ought not to be reduced to fb low a 
clafs; foch are thejituation of bodies, their mutual 
djfiances, their particular proportions and meajures, 
the notions df fatherhood, brotherhood, finfhip, &c. 
all which are relative ideas. The very cflence of 
virtues Or holinejs confifb in the conformity of our 
a&tans to the rule ef right reafon, or the law of 
God : The nature and eflence oijineerk^ U the 

conformity 
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conformity of our words and aftions to our 
thoughts, aft which are but there relations ; and I 
think we maft not reduce fuch pofitive beings as 
fktjy amd virtue, and truth, to the rank of non- 
entities, whieh have nothing real in them, though 
jf», (or rather the finfcbiefs of an action), may be 
properly called a not -being 5 for it is a want of 
piety and virtue. This is the moft ufual, and per* 
haps the jufteft way of reprefenting thefe Blatters. 



CHAP. IIL 

Ofthejeveral Sorts of Perceptions or Ideas, 

IDEAS may be divided with regard to their 
original^ their nature, then: obje&s, and their 
qualities. 

J5ECT. L 

OfSenftbk, Spiritual, and AbftraBed Ideas. 

THERE has been a great controverfy about the 
origin of ideas, namely, whether any of our 
ideas are innate or no, that is, born with us, and 
naturally belonging to our minds. Mr Locke ut- 
terly denies it ; others as poflitively affirm it. Now, 
though this controverfy may be compromifed, by 
allowing that there is a feitfc wherein our iirft ideas 
of feme things may be faid to be innate, (as I have 
fhewn in fome remarks onMr Locke s Effay, which 
have lain long by me), yet it does not belong to this 
place and bufinefs to have that point debated at 
large, nor will it hinder our purfuit of the prefent 
work to pafs over it in filence. 

There is fuffkient ground to fay, that all our 
ideas, with regard to their original, may be divided 
into three forts, namely, fenfible,Jpiritual f and ab- 
firaffad idens. 

* Ba I4 
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I. Setiftbk or corporeal ideas, ye derived origi-~ 
jfially from our fenfes, and from the communica- 
tion which the foul has with the animal body in 
this prefent ftate \ fuch are the notions we frame 
of all -colours <> founds, tafies, figures, or Jbapes and 
motions ; for our fenfes being converfant about par- 
ticular fenfible objects, become the occasions of 
feveral diftinct perceptions in the mind ; and thus 
w^jcome by the ideas .of yellow, white, heat, cold* 
/oft, hard, bitter, fweet, and all thofe which we 

call fenfibk .qualities. All the ideas which we have 
of body, and the fenfible .modes and properties that 
belong to it, feem to be derived from fenfation. 

And howfoever thqfe may be treafured up in the 
memory, and by the work of fancy may be increa- 
sed, diminiihed, compounded, divided, and di- 
verfifkd, (which we are ready to call our invention), 
yet they all derive their firft nature and being from 
fomething that has been let into our minds by one 
or other of our fenfes. If I think of a golden moun- 
tain, or afea of liquid fire, yet the fingle ideas of 
fea,fire, mountain, and^A/,,came into my thoughts « 
at firft by fenfation ; the mind has only compound- 
ed them. 

II. Spiritual * or intelleclual ideas, are, thofe which 
we gain by reflecting on the nature and ac- 
tions of our own fouls, and .turning our thoughts ' 
within ourfelyes, and obferving what is tranfaded 
in our own minds. Such are the ideas we have of 
thought* ajfent, dijfent, judging, reafon, knowledge, 
under/landing, will, love, fear, hope. 

By fenfation the foul contemplates things (as it' 
were) out of itfelf, and gains corporeal reprefen- 
tations or fenfible ideas : By refleclion, the foul con- 
templates itfelf, and things within itfelf^ and by 
this means it gains fpiritual ideas, or reprefcnta- 
iions of things intellectual. 

Here 

• Here the word spiritual is nfcd in a max littoral, an*. 
v japt in g^religious fenfc. 
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Here it may be noted, though the firft original 
of thefe two forts of ideas, namely, fenfible and 
Jprituaf, may be intirely owing to theie two prin- 
ciples, fenfation, and reflection, yet the recollecHon; 
and frefh excitation of them, may be owing to a 
thoufand other occafions and occurrences of life. 
We could never inform a man who was born blind 
or deaf what we mean by the words yellow, blue? 
red, or by the words hud orjbrill, nor convey any. 
juft ideas of thefe things to his mind, by all the 
powers of language, unlefs he has experienced 
thofe fenfations of found and colour ; nor could 
we ever gain the ideas of thought r judgment, reafon} 
doubting, hoping, &c. by all the words that man 
could invent, without turning our thoughts in- 
ward upon the actions of our own fouls. Yet, 
when once we have attained thefe ideas, by fenfa- 
tion and reflection, they may be excited afrefh by 
the ufe of names, words, figns, or by aqy thing 
eHe that has been connected with them in our* 
thoughts y for, when two or more ideas have been 
aflbciated together, whether it be by cuftom, or 
accident, of defign, the one prefentJy brings the 
ether to mind; 

- III. Befides thefe two which we have named, 
there is a third fort of ideas, which are commonly 
called abftraShd ideas, becaufe, though the original 
ground or occafion of them may be ien&tion, or* 
reflection, or both, yet thefe ideas are framed by 
another act of the mind, which weufually calla£- 
JbraRion. Now, the word abftraction fignifies a 
withdrawing fome parts of an idea from other parts of 
et it, by which mews fuch abftracted ideas are 
formed, as neither reprefent any thing corporeal 
©r fpiritual, that is, any thing peculiar or proper 
to mind or body. Now thefe are of two lands. 

Some of thefe abftracted ideas are the moil abfi- 

kite, general and univerfal conceptions of things* 

considered in themfelves, without refpect to others * 

B 3 fucK 
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fuch as entity or fci«g ,. and nafrbeingy offence, ewjf* 
once, acl, power, Jvhjtance, mode, accideni % &c 

The other fort of abftrafted ideas is relative* as 
when we compare feverai things together A and 
confider merely the relations of one thing to an©~ 
ther, entirely dropping the futgeifc of thofe' rei«t-» 
tions, whether they be corporeal or fpsritua) j fuch 
are our id&s of eaufi, effecl, libo*eft % urdikenefe 9 
fubjecl, object, identity, &r famemfo, and contrariety* 
order, and other things which are treated of io. 
Ontology. 

Moft of the terms of art, in ftveral feiences, may 
he ranked undfcr this head of abflnafkd idejn, a* 
*ou*, pronoun, verb, in grammar, and tbs federal 
particles of (peech, as wherefore, therefore* *wben& 
how, although, howfiever, &c. $Q connecTicm, troth* 
Jitians, jfim&itudesf tripos, and tfci&r varietm. fcoD* 
in rhetoric * 

• Theft abflrafted ideas, whether ab&htJg oar re* 
iative, eann6t fa property be faid to derto that* 
immediate, complete^ and dsflanA original* either* 
from fen&iion, or refkflion, (^.) Beeoufe th^ imk 
ture and the afiions, both of body and fpirit, aw 
us occafion to frame exa&ly the fame ideas of ef* 
fence, mode, caufe, effecl, khenejs, contoariaty y &c. 
Therefore thefe cannot he called either finfib/e or 
Jfirituak ideas, for they are not exaft repre&nta-* 
tions, either of the peculiar qualities or actions of 
fpirit or body,' hut feem to be a difldnft kind of 
idea framed in the mind, to represent our moifc 
general conceptions of things, or their relations to 
one another, without any regard to their natures, 
whether they be corporeal arjpiritwL And, (2.) 
the fame general ideas, of caufe and effecl, Ekenefs> 
&c. may be transferred to a thoufand other kind* 
of being, whether bodily or Spiritual, befides thofe 
from whence we firft derived them : Even thofe ab- 
ftrafted ideas, which might be firft occasioned by A> 
dks, maybe as properly menraitlattriinrtedtojfe/r&f. 

Now, 
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Now, thpugh Mr Locke fuppofes fenfatim and 
nfl&km to be the only two iprings of all ideas* 
and that thefe two are fufficient to fyriri/h our 
salads- with all that rich variety of ideas which we 
have \ yet ab/Iraftion is certainly a different aft of 
the mind* whence thefe abftra&cd ideas hare their 
original $ though perhaps fcnfation or reflection 
may furaHht us with all the firft objefts aud occa- 
fions whence thefe abftra&ed idfeas are excited and 
derived. Nor in this fenfe and view of things can 
I think Mr Locke himftlf would deny my repreferi.. 
tation of the ordinal of abftra&cd ideas, nor for* 
bid them to ftand for a &&w&Jpeciej. 

Nat*. Though we, hare divided ideas in this 
chapter into three forts, namely, fci$bk> fyirttwd^ 
and abftraBtdy yet it may not be amife juft to take 
notice here* that a than may be called a compound 
/Uyh*ce % being made of bodjrand mind, and 
the ttedes which arife from thia competition are 
called tmxtd modes* ftich tefonhtwtty p*fi**t.dif* 
*urfe> &£» fo the ideas of this fidaftanec or being* 
CtUed mm* and of thefe mh&ed modes, may be. 
ttHed ttmed i&at, for th»ey are not properly ancf 
fa)&y fpiritoaly ftnfi&k) or ebftratfed. ' See a muck 
larger account of every part of tins chapter in 
the Philofophkai Bffay, by J. Watts> Effiry IDL 
IV. isTc. 

SECT. H. 

Qfjimple and comj>kx> compound and coSe£Hve Idiot* 

IDEAS considered in their nature, are either> 
Jimple or complex. 

hjimple idea, is one uniform idea, which cannot 
be divided or diftinguifhedby the mind of man 
into two or more ideas j ,fuch are a multitude of* 
our fen&tions ; as the idea of fweet 9 bitter, cold, 
heaty vihkty red % blue> hard, fojt f tmUmt % rsft, and 
E4, perhaps 
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perhaps extenjion and duration : Such are alio many 
<of our fpiritual ideas \ fuch as thought, will, wi/lk 
knowledge y &c. 

A complex, idea is made by joining two or more 
fimple ideas together j as a fquare, a triangle, a 
wfo, a jp*/i 9 a taMr, readings writings truth, falfe± 
hood, a body, a ww/z, a /w/*,. an angel, a Aftwy fo</p; 
a fwift horfe, &c. Every thing that can be di— » 
divded by the mind into two or more ideas is called 
complex* 

Complex ideas are often considered *&fmgle and 
diftinB beings, though they may be made up of 
feveralfmple ideas'. To a body, a. fpirit, a houfe, a 
tree, zfhwer. But r when feveral of thefe ideas.of 
a different hind are joined together,- which are wont 
to be confidered as diftinct fingle beings, this is 
called a compound idea, whether thefe united ideas 
be fimple or complex. So, a man is compounded 
of body and fpirit 3 fo mithridate is % compound medi- 
cine, becaufe it is made of many different ingredi- 
ents r This I have fhewn under the doctrine of 
fubftances* And modes atfo may be compounded* 
Harmony is a compound idea made up of different 
founds united : So> feveral different virtues muft be 
united to make up the compounded idea or cha- 
racter, either of a hero, or a faint. 

But, when many ideas of the fame kind ire join- 
ed together, and united in one name, or under 
one view, it is called a collective idea j fo, an army 
or & parliament, is a collection of men ; a diclionaty 
or nomenctatura, is a collection of words ; a flock is 
a collection of Iheep ; aforeft, or grove, a collec- 
tion of trees ; an heap, is a collection of land, cr 
corn, or duft,&V.; a city, is a collection of houfes ; 
a nofegay, is a collection of flowers 5 a month, or 
a j?*zr, is a collection of days ; and a thoufand, is a 
collection of units. 

The precife difference between a compound and 
eolleclive idea is this, that a compound idea unites 

things 
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things of a different kind, but a collective idea things . 
of the fame kind : Though this diftinftion in fome 
cafes is not accurately obferved, and cuftom often- - 
; ufes the word compound for collective* 
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Of univerfal and particular Ideas, real and imagi-* 
ginary. 

IDEAS, according to their objeBsy may firft be 
, divided into particular or univerfal* .. 
> A particular idea is that which reprefents one 
thing only. 

Sometimes the-one thing is reprefented in a loofe 
aid indeterminate manner, as, when we fay, fome 
many any man, one many another man ; fame horfe, 
any horfe ,• one city, or another; which is called by 
the fchools indivtduum vagum. 
• Sometimes the particular i<&a reprefents one thing . 
in a determSiate manner, and then it is calkd a 
fmgular idea*, fuch is Bucephalus, or Alexander's 
horfe, Cicero the orator, Peter the apoftle* the pa- 
lace of VerfaUles, tins book, that river, the New JFb- 
re/l, or the city of London : That idea which repre- 
fents one particular determinate thing to me, is- 
called a fmgular idem, whether it be iimple^ or 
complex, or compound. 

The objecl of any particular idea, as well as the 
idea itfeif, is fometimes called an individual : So 
Peter is an individual man, London r is an individual 
city. So this booh, one horfe, another horfe, are all 
individuals 9 , though the word individual is more 
ufually limited to oo&Jingular, certain* and deter- 
mined otytSt. 

. An univerfal idea, is that which reprefents a! 
common nature agreeing to feveral particular 
-things , fo a horfe, a man r or a book, are calkcfe . 

univerfal 
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wnverfal ideas ; becaufe they agree to all horfes 9 
tae% or books* 

- And I think it not amifs to intimate, in this 
place, that thefe umverfol ideas arc formed by that 
aft of the mind which is called abftracHon, that is, 
a withdrawing feme part of an idea from other 
parts of it: For, vfruavjingulor ideas are firft let into 
the mind, by fenfation or reflection, then, in order 
to make them univerfal, we leave out, or drop air 
thofe peculiar and determinate characters, quali- 
ties, modes, or circumftances, which belong mere- 
ly to any particular individual being, and by which* 
it differs from other beings } and we only contem- 
plate thofe properties of it, wherein h agrees with 
other beings* 

Though, k muft be confefled, that the name of 
ciflracled ideas is fometimes attributed to univerfal- 
ideas, bothfen/iUe arjpsrituai, yet this abftra&ioa 
is not fo great, as when we drop out of our idea 
every fenjible or fpiritucd representation, and retain 
nothing but the moft general and abfohde concep- 
tions of things, or their mere relations to one ano- 
ther, without any regard to their particular na- 
tures, whether they bcjenfible or fpvrjtucd. And it 
is to this kind of conceptions we more properly 
give the name oSabftracled ideas, as m the firft fac- 
tion of this chapter. 

An univerfal idea is either general or JfrirituaL 

A general idea is called by the fchopls a genus ; 
and it is one common nature agreeing tofeveral 
other common natures* So animal is a genus ; be- . 
caufe it agrees to horfe, lien, whale, butterfly, which 
are aifo common ideas ; fo fijh, is a genus \ be- 
it agrees to trout, herring, crab, which are common 
natures alfo* 

Afpecial idea is called by the fchools a f pedes ,-, 
it is one common nature that agrees to fcveral fin— 
gular individual beings ; ib horfe is a fpecialideo, or- 
» faciei becaufe it agrees to Bucephalus, Trett* 

and 
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and Snowball* Gtyh zjpecial idea, far it agrees to 
London, Paris y BriJhL 

Hat* lft. Some of thefc miverfak are gitmfes, if 
compared withieft common natures * and they J\re 
jpecwy if compared with natures more common. 
So Jwrf k a £*»or, if compared with **g£, fp&rcw^ 
raven, which are alfo. common natures :. But it Is 
* facia, if conapared wkh the more general na- 
ture, aeumai* The fame may be faid of fifi^ 
heaft, &c. 

This fort of unhrer&L ideas, which may either 
be considered as a genus, or zfpeeies, is called Jb^ 
td&rn r Bat the lugheft £f*w/, which is never a$*- 
«rr, is called the moft general ; and the toweft/£«i«/, 
which is never a £ftH*r, is tailed the nugjpeciai. 

It may be obferred here alfo, that tkat general 
nature or property, wherein one things agrees with 
moft other things, b called \t%rn&e remote genus t 
Sojukftmeevs. thje remote geriu9 of tira\ or btaft i 
becanie k agrees not only to all kind* of animals* 
but alfo to things inanimate,, as fun, flats, clouds, 
metals, ftoncs, air, water, fcft*. Bat animal is the. 
frpximate, or nearejt genus tftird, becaufe k agree* 
to fewer other things. Thofe general nature* 
which fland between the nearejt ami -moft remote^ ( 
are called itrterwe&ate. 

Nate tuL In univerfal ideas it is proper to coiti- 
der their comptrtlxtfim and their sxtenfim *. 

The camprehmfim of an idea regards all the ef- 
fential modes and properties of it : So £wfy, in Rs 
mmprxhekfim* takes injHMity, [figure* quantity, *no~ 
MBty, &e* So a A?«u^, in its cGmprehenjion, includes 
mtnefoejs, ixJuti&y, &c. 

The ntenfm of an untaer&l idea regards aft; 
^he particular .kands and fingle beings that are con— 
tamed under it. So a My h* its *cten/m inchufcs f 
B5 >»*. 

• Jfttfr, Th« irQ*|<*fe)fi» l*re i»ta*» i»* **»***»&; 
&&», a*d ae* in a ptyfical* and f^4ma*iVa{.fe&fe« 
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fun, moon,fiar, wood, iron, plant, animal, isfd which. 
; are tevcrzlfpecies, or individuals, under the gene- 
ral name of body. So a bowl, in its exten/ion, in- 
cludes a wooden bowl, a brafs bowl, a w£*V/ and 
black bowl, a £owp bowl, Cfc. and all kinds of 
bowls, together with all the particular individual 
bowls in the world. 

Note. The comprehenfion of an idea is fometimes 
taken in fo large a fenfe, as not only to include the 
eSential attributes, but all the properties* modes, 
and relations whatfoever, that belong to any be- 
ing> as will appear, Chap. VI. 

This account of genus and f pedes is part of that 
famous doftrine of univerfals, which is taught in 
the fchools, with divers other formalities belong- 
ing to it ; for it is in this place that they introduce 
difference, which is the primary enential mode, and 
property, or the fecondary effential: mode, and 
accident, or the. accidental mode % and thefe they 
call the five predkables, becatife every thing that is 
affirmed concerning any being muft be either the 
genus, the fpecies, the difference, fame property, fome 
accident .* But what farther is neceflary to be faid 
concerning thefe things will be mentioned when . 
we treat of definition. 

Having finiflied the do&rine of untverfal and 
particular ideas, I fhould take notice of another di- 
vifion of them, which alfo hath refpeft to their- 
tbjecls ; and that is, ttey are either real or imagi- 
nary. 

. Real ideas are fuch as have a juft foundation in 
nature, and have real objefts,. or exemplars, which 
did, or do, or may actually* exift, according to the 
prefent ftate and nature of things ; fuch are all our 
ideas of long, broad, fwifi,flow, wood, iron % men y 
\horfes, thoughts, fpirits, a cruel tnqfter, a proud beg- 
gar, a man feven feet high* # 

Imaginary ideas, which are alfo called fantqfiical, 
dr chimerical, are fuch as are made by enlarging, 

diminishing, 
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dinmu&ing, unking, dividing real ideas in the 
mind, in fuck a maimer, as no objects or exem- 
plars did or ever will exiftv according to the pre- 
fcnt cowrie of nature* though the feveral parts of 
thefe ideas are borrowed from real objec~b j 
fuch* are the conceptions we have of a centaur, a 
Jatyr, a golden mountain, * flying horfe, a dog without 
head, a bull lefs than a moufe, or a tnoufeas big as a 
hull, and a man twenty feet high. 

Some of thefe fantaftic ideas are poffible, that is, 
they are not utterly inconfiftent in the nature of 
things $ and therefore it is within the reach of di- 
vine power to make fuch objects ; fuch are moft 
ef the inftances already given : Buftmpoffibks tocarry 
Mi utter inconfiftence in the ideas which are join- 
ed \ fuch are felf-aclive "matter, and infinite or eter- 
nal men, a pious man without bonefiy, or heaven vrith- 
Wholinefs. - 

SECT. IV- %y 

The divj/ion of Ideas, with regard to their Qualities. 

IDEAS, with regard to their qualities, afford us 
thefe feveral <livifions of them. 1. They are 
either dear and dijtincl, or obfcure and confufed. 
2. They are vulgar or learned. 3. They are per- 
fe& or itnperfecl. 4. They arc true orfatfe. 
•. I. Our ideas are either clear and dijtincl, or ob- 
1 /cure and confufed. 

\ . Several writers have diftinguifhed the clear ideas 

from thofe that are dijtincl ; and the confufed ideas 

l from thofe that are obfcure $ and it maft be ac- 

\ knowledged there may be fome difference between . 

them ; for it is the clearnefs of ideas for the moft* 

( part makes them dijtincl ; and the obfcurity of ideas 

k one thing that will always bring a fort of confu- 

Jm into them. Yet, when thefe writers come to- 

4dk largely upon this futgeft, and to explain and 

adjuft 
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adjuft their meaning with great nicety, I have g&» - 
nerally found that they did not keep up the diftino*- 
tiott they firft defigned* but they confound the one 
with the other. I ihail therefore treat of clear or 
diftinft ideas, as one and the fame fort, and obfem* 
or cenfuftd ideas, as another. 

A 'clear and &fi*n& idea, U that which represent* : 
theobjeft of the mind with full evidence aniL 
ftrength, and plainly oHitingsi&es it from all othew 
ebje&i whatfbever. 

An chfeurt and cmjufed idea represents the ob*» 
jeft either fo faintly, fo hnperfe&ly, or fc mingled 
with other ideas, that the obje& of it doth not. 
appear plain to the mind, nor purely in its own- 
nature, nor Sufficiently diftinguifhed from other 
things* 

When we fee the fea and iky nearer at hantf* 
we have a clear and dijiincl idea of each ; but, when, 
we looker toward the horizon, efpecially in a* 
mifty day, our ideas of both are but obfeure and 
€onfufed\ for we know not which is fea 9 and which 
is/fcv. So when we look at the colours of the rain- 
bow, we have a clear idea of the rea\ the blue, the 
greeny in the middle of their feveral arches, and a t 
SJHncl idea too, while the eye fixes there •, but, when 
we confider the fonkr of thofe colours $ they ib> 
mo into one another) that k renders their ideas con-, 
fufed and obfeure : So the idfea which we have of m 
$*r brother 9 or mnfritndy whom we fee daily, is 
dear and dijiincl / but, when the abience of many*, 
years has injured the idea, it becomes ohfcur& anct 
wtfufed* 

- Note here, ^ That feme of our ideas may be very: 
dear and dytmft m one reipeft, and very obfiuw 
and confufed in another* So when we fpeak of a* 
€hiMagonum % or a figure of * tboufond angles >. we may 
\YMtzcUarmddiJlinclrstionJidea of the number 
emt thousand angles ; for we can demonftrat* vari- 
ous properties concerning it by vta&ti ; gut die* 

image y. 
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ijnqgr, ot fenftt* idea* which we tore of the figure, 
b bat ctmftfad and dfeuret for we cannot preeifelj 
dtftingu&h it by fancy from the onage of ft figure 
thai bat mnt hundred astgfa, or raw hundred and 
mtuiy. So when we {peak of the tgfa&r diviJiMity 
of matter > we always keep in our minds a vary dear 
and diftmft idea of ^m>« and dhtfiiliijy but, 
after we have made a littk progrefr in dividing 
andcevnt to parts that are far too fmaU far tho 
reach of our fades* then our ideas or fenJMt 
images of thefe tittle bodies become ekfcmre and mk, 
di/heflj and the idea of tnftmtt is very ok/cure* *w» 
perfeBj and c$nfufed. 

- II. Ideas are either vulgar or kerned. A vulgar 
idea reprefents to lis the moft obvious and fenfible 
appearances that are contained in the ohjeft of 
them : but a learned idem penetrates farther into the 
nature, properties, reafoci£» caoics, and effects of 
things. This is beft Qluftrated by fome examples* 
It is a vulgar idea that we have of a rainbow* 
when we conceive a large arch in the clouds, made 
&p of various colours parallel to each other : But 
h is a learned idea which a philosopher has when 
he considers it as the various reflections and refrac- 
tions of fun-beams, in drops of felling rain. - So it 
is* a vulgar idea, which we have of the colours of 
[olid bodies* when we perceive them ^ to he, as it. 
were, a rod, or blue, or green tincture of the fur- 
face of thofe bodies : But it is a pbikfephical idea* 
when we confider the various colours to be nothing 
clfe but different fenfations excited in us by the va-r 
riottfly refracted rays of UgKt, reflected on our eyes 
in a different manner, according to the different 
fize, or lhape, or filiation of the particles of which 
the fiwfaces of thofe bodies are compofed. It is a 
vulgar idea which we have of a- ivatiA or dock* 
when we conceive of it as a pretty inftrument, made 
tp&ewus the hour of the day.: But k \%* learned 
idea which the watchmaker has of it, who knowr 

' " ■ all. 
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all the feversd parts of it, the fpring, the balance*.^ 
the chain, the wheels, their axles, &c. together 
with the various connections and adjustments of *~ 
each part, whence the exact and uniform motion. • 
of the index is' derived, which'jpoints to the minute 
or the hour. So, when a common underftanding* 
reads VirgjTs JBneid, he has but a. vulgar idea of 
that poem, > yet his mind is naturally entertained • 
with the ftory, and his ears with the verfe : But^. 
when a critic, or it man who has- fkill in poefy,* 
reads it, he has a learned idea of its peculiar beau- <- 
ties, he taftes and relifhes a fuperior pleafure ; he- 
admires the Roman Poet, and wrflies ho had known-* 
the Chriftian Theology, which would have furnifh- 
ed him with nobler materials and machines than all* 
the Heathen Idols. 

It is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds* 
the Cartoons of Raphael at Hampton-Court, and- 
every one feels his fhare of pleafure and entertain-? 
ment : But a painter contemplates the wonders of 
that Italian pencil, and fees athoufand beauties in 
them which the vulgar eye neglected : His learned- 
ideas give him a transcendent delight, and yet, at 
the fame time, difcover the blemifhes which the 
common gazer never obferved. 

III. Ideas are either perfeB or imperfeB, which 
are otherwife called adequate or inadequate. - 

Thofe are adequate ideas which perfectly repre- 
lent their archetypes or objects. Inadequate idear 
are but a partial, or incomplete representation of ~ 
thofe archetypes to which they are referred. 

All OMxftmple ideas are in fome fenfe adequate or 
perfeB, becaufe ample ideas, confidered merely 
as our firft perceptions, have no parts in them : 
So we may be faid to have a perfect idea of vjhHe y 
Black, fweet, four, lengthy light, motion, reft, &c» 
We have alfo a perfect idea of various figures, as 
a triangle, a fquare, a cylinder, a cube, a fphere, 
which are complex ideas ; But, our idea or image 

of 
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•f z figure of q thou/and fides, our idea of the city of 
London, or tke powers of a load/lone, are very im* 
perfect, as well as all our ideas of infinite length or 
breadth, infinite power, wfdom % or duration; for 
the idea of infinite is endlefs and ever growing, and 
can never be completed. 

Note 1. * "When we have a perfecl idea of any 
thing in all its parts, it is called a complete idea ; 
when in all its properties, it is called comprebenfive. 
But, when we have but an inadequate and impcrfeB 
idea, we are only faid to apprehend it 5 therefore 
we ufe the term apprehenfion when we fpeak of our 
knowledge of God, who* can never be comprehended 
by his creatures^ 

Note 2.. Though: there are a multitude of ideas 
ifhkh may be called perfecl, or adequate, in a vul- 
gar fenfe, yet there are fcarce any ideas which are 
adequate, comprehensive, and complete, in a philofo- 
phical fenfe \ for there is fcarce any thing in the 
world that we know, as to all the parts and powers 
-and properties of it, in perfection. Even fo plain 
an idea as that of a triangle, has, perhaps, infinite 
properties belonging to it, of which we know but 
a few. Who can tell what are the fhapes and po- 
sitions of thofe particles, which caufe all the varie- 
ty of colours that appear on the furface of things ? 
'Who knows what 'are the figures of the Httle cor*, 
pufcies that compofe and diftingtiifli different hoo- 
dies ? The ideas of brafs, iron, gold, nvood,fione, hp- 
fop; and rofemary, have an infinite variety of hid- 
den myfteries contained in the fhape, fize, motion, 
and pofition of the little particles of which they 
are composed v and, perhaps, alfo infinite unknown 
properties and powers, that may be derived fro%» 
them. And, ff we arile to the animal world, or 
Jthe world of jpirits, our knowledge of them muft 
be amazingly imperfect, when there is not the 
leaft grain of /and, or empty /pace, but has too 
many queftions and difficulties belonging to it for 

the 
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the wifeft philosopher upon earth ttf anfwer arvi 
rciblvc. 

IV* Ouriefeor are either to*? orja/f&i for^ «i- 
idea being the reprcfentatipn of a thing in the 
mind, it muft be either » *»** or i/atfe reptrfenta*- 
tion of it. IF the idea be conformable to the eb~- 
jeft or archetype of it, it is a true idea : if not, it 
is zfalje one* Sometir^es our ideas arc referred 
ito things really exifting without tja> a* their arche- 
types, H" I fee bodies m their proper c$/o*rs % I £ave 
a *?** idea : But, when a man under the jaundice 
fees all bodies ydkw> he ha$ a^a^Jr idea of thenw 
So, if we fee the fun or moon rymg Qxfe&ing, our 
idea reprefents them bigger than when they are ok 
the meridian: And in this fenfe it iff a jidfe idea* 
becaufe tbofe heavenly bodies are. all day and aii 
aig^jt of the fame biguefs. Or, when I fee zjfaught. 
Jfoffappter tropktd white it i? half under the water* 
I fey the water gives me a fa/Ji idea of i$r- Somc^ 
times our ideas refer to the ideas of dther mciv 
de&oted by fiich a particular word* «* their archer 
4ypes ; So, when I hear a; Froteftewt ufe the v/o*d* 
ehureh and facramtnt^ if I underftand by thefc 
words a congregation of fmthfol m*+ *iho .frofefc 
Chrtfiamtyt and the two ordmmcts> bapttfm aid 
the Lord's (upper* I have a frv* idea of thofe 
.words in the common fenfe of Protectants : But, JF 
the man whofpeaks of them be a Paptfk* he means 
the church of Rome andthefevtnfacr&ncntS) and then 
I have a mifiahn idea of thofe words, as fpokeiv 
by him, for he has a different fenfe and meaning : 
And, in general, whenfoevev I miftake the fenfe o£ 
any fpeaker or writer, I may be .faid to have a 
jtrffi idea of it* 

Some think that truth or faljhocd properly be- 

, bogs only to prcptfthm, which thall be the fob- 

je& of difcourfe in the Second Part of Logic; fay 

if we consider ideas as mere impreffions upon the. 

mind > made by outward objjc&s, thofe tnmreffions 

vrfiL 
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wiE ever be conformable to the hw% of nature in 
fach a cafe : The ««0*r wiU moke ajtti appear 
<n*fed*;ai»d the beri&mtatairvtilX make th&fvn and 
moon appear bigger. And, generally, where there is 
foyhmi muf*v, there iee«* to. be iomtficrvt or Az- 
Imi pnptfiHoHp whereby we judge felfdy of things. 
This is more obvious where we take up the words 
of a writer or fpeakcr in a weaken feiifis, for we 
jam hk words to opt own ideas, which are differ- 
ent from hi. Ikii* after ail, fince ideas are pi&urca 
of things* it Ota never be very improper to pro* 
Bounce the** to \x true Qc faffs* according to their 
cfft f tm u ty or mna>r$»mit) to their exemplars. 



CHAP. IV 



OfWoKM y /tnd titfrfeveral Divi/hns, toge- 
ther wth the Advantage and Danger of 



them. 



SECT. L 

Of Words i* general, and their Ufi. 

THOUGH onr ideas arefirft acquired by the 
perception of objefts, or by yaukwtfa/ktms 
vvirtfbaioajj yet vr» convey them to each other 
fey the meara of certain founds, or written marks,' 
which we caH n*cr$s $ and a great part of our 
knowledge h both obtained and communicated by 
thefc means, which are called ^**£ or language. 

Bat, as we are led into the knowledge of things 
by tuords % So we are oftentimes led into error or 
miftake by the ufe or abufe of words alfe. And, 
in order #to guard againft fuch miftakes, as well a* 

to 
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to promote our improvement in knowledge, it var 
necefiary to acquaint ourfelves a little with vhrd* 
and terms. We ihall begin with thefe obferva— 
tions. 

• Obfervation i; Words (whether they are fpokenr 
or written) have no natural connection with_ the* 
ideas they are defigned to fignify, nor with the 
things which are reprefented in thofe ideas. There 
is no manner of affinity between the founds white 
jn Englifh, or blanc'm French, and that colour whicir 
we call by that name j nor have the letters, of* 
which thefe words are compofed, any natural apt— 
nefs to fignify that colour rather than red or green* 
Words and names, therefore, are mere arbitrary 
Jignsy invented by men to^ communicate their 
thoughts or ideas to one another. 

Obferv. a. If one fingl^ word were appointed to 
exprefs one fimple idea, and nothing elfe, as whtttj 
blacky fweet, four, Jbarp, bitter, eKtmfiotty duration^ 
there would be fcarce any miftake about them 

But alas ! it is a common unhappinefs in lan- 
guage, that different^iwp/? ideas are fbmetimes ex-- 
preffed by^the^&iw word; to the words fweet and- 
Jfbarp are applied both to the obje&s of hearing and 
tailing, as we fhall fee hereafter ; and this, per- 
haps, may be one caufe or foundation of obfcuri- 
ty and error arifing. from- words.- 

Obferv. 3. In communicating our complex ideas 
to one another, if we could join as many peculiar* 
and appropriated words together in one found, as- 
we join fimple ideas to make one complex one** . 
we fhould fddom be in danger of miftaking: When* 
I exprefs the tafte of an apple, which we call the 
bitter fweet, none can miftake what I mean. 

Tet this fort* of compoftim would make all Ian* 
guage a moft tedious . and unwieldy thing, fince 
moft of our ideas are complex, and many of them' 
have eight or ten fimple ideas in them \ fo that the 
xemedy would be worie than, the difeafe ; ibr, what 
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is how expreflcd in one fhort word, as month f op 
year, would require two lines to exprefs it. It k 
necefiary, therefore, xkaxjingli words be invented 
to exprefs complex ideas, in order to make language 
fhort and ufeful. 

But here is our great infelicity, that vrhen fngle 
words fignify complex ideas, one word can never. 
diftincHy manifeft all the parts of a complex idea; 
and thereby it will often happen,' that one man in* . 
dudes mare or left in his idea, than another does, 
while he affixes the fame word to it. In this cafe # 
there will- be danger of miftake between them, for 
they do not mean the fame objetl, though they ufe 
the fame name. Sq, if one perfon or nation, by the 
.word year, mean twelve months or thirty days 
each, that is, three hundred and flxty days, ano- 
ther intend a filar. year of three hundred fixty .five 
days, and a third mean a lunar year, or twelve 
lunar month, that is, three hundred fifty four 
days, there will be a great variation and error 4n 
their account of things, unleis they are well ap- 
prifed pf each other's meaning before hand. This 
is fuppofed.to be the reaibn why fome ancient 
hiftories, and. prophecies, and accounts of chrono- 
logy, are fo ha$d to be adjufted. And this is the 
true reafon of fo furious and endlefi debates on 
many points of divinity ; the words churchy worfhip, 
idolatry, repentance, faith> eletlim, merit \ grace, 2nd 
•many others, which fignify very complex ideas, are 
•not applied to include juft the fame fimple ideas, 
and the fame number of them, by the various 
contending partie^ ; thence arife confufion and 
conteft. 

t Obfetv.4. Though z fngle name does not certainly 
manifeft to us all the parts of a complex idea, yet it 
muft be acknowledged, that, in many of our complex 
ideas, the fingle name may point out to us , fome 
chief property which belongs to the thing that the 
«rord figiaifies^ efpecially when the w*wd cgr wme 
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fe traced up to the original, through feverai lan*» 
guages from whence it is borrowed. So an afofik 
fignifies cm who u Jettt forth. 

But this tracing of a word to. its original, (which. 
is cz\\edetymology) y is fometimes a vary precarious and. 
uncertain thing ; and, after all, we have made but 
little progrefs towards the attainment of the foil 
meaning of a complex idea, by knowing fome one 
chief property of it. We know hot a tmsdl part of 
the notion of an apofile, by knowing barely that he 
hfext firth* 

Obferv. 5. Many (if not moft) of our words which, 
are applied to moral and ittitUe&ual ideas, whentraced 
up to their original in the learned languages, wiH 
be found to fignify finable and corporeal things. 
Thus, the words apprehenfim, underftandkng, abfirao 
tic rij invention^ idia, itfftrmee, prudence, religion, 
rhurch, adoration, &c have all a coporeal figniSca*. 
tion in their original. The t&ttiz fpirit kfirtf Agni- 
zes bneath-or air, hi Latin, Greek* and Hebrew : 
Such is the poverty of all languages* they are forced 
to ufe thefe names for incorporeal ideas, which thing 
has a tendency to error and confusion. 

Obferv. 6. The feft thing I feall mention, that 
leads us into many a tniftake, fe, the multitude of 
objects that one name fometimes Signifies : There 
is aehnoft an infinite variety of things and ideas, 
bothfimple and complex, beyond all the words 
that are invented in any language; thence it be* 
comes almoft neceflary that one name ihould fig- 
tiify feveral things. Let us but confider the two 
colours of yellow and blue ; if they are mingled to- 
gether in any confiderable propoption they make a 
"green: Now, there may be Infinite differences of the 
proportions in the mixture of yellow 2nd Hue ; and 
yet wr have only thefe three words, yellow, blue, and 
"green, to fignify all of them, at leaft by one iinglc 
evm. 

When l4ifc die vror&Jfyre, I ijiay totend therein 
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a c$afi jf land near thefts or a drain to carry <ff% 
termor a prop tofitpport a iuUdhtg ; and, by the found 
tf the word parter % who can tell whether I mean a 
man who bears hardens, of njerwmt who waits at a 
mUemaris gate ? The woiM is fruitful in the mven* 
tion of utenfUs of life, scud new chara&ers and offices 
of men, yet names mtireiy new are fcldom invented* 
therdbre ^td names are aknoft neceffarily ufed to 
igaify new things which may occafion much con- 
Mos and error in the receiving and communicat- 
ing of knowledge. 

Give me leave to propofe one fingle inftance, 
trherein all thefe notes IhaU be remarkably exem- 
plified, it is the word bijbop y which m French is 
caSed ev^oe ; ttpon chichi wotdd make thefe fe- 
vend oMervattons. t* That there is no natural 
eoaftocTidti between the facred office hereby figni-. 
fed, ami the letters or founds which fignify this 
office; for both thefe words, evgque or bi/hop, 
figntfy die iame office, though there is not one 
tetter alike in them ; nor have the letters which 
compose the Engttfh or the French word any thing . 
facred belonging to them, more than the letters 
that compofe the words king wJbJdier. a. If the 
meaaiiig df a ward could be learned by its deriva- 
tion ear etymology, yet the original derivation 
of words is oftentimes very dark and unfearch- 
aifle i for who would imagine that each of thefe 
words are derived from the Latin epifc&pus, or the 
Greek *B #<**•*•*. Yet, In this inftance, we happen 
to know eertamly the true derivation 5 the French 
being anciently writ -evefqut) is borrowed from thd 
firft part of the Latin word * and the old Englifh 
bifeep from the -middle of it> 3. The original Greek 
word fignifies an dverhe&er, or one who ftands 
higher tttan his fellows, and overlooks them : It 
is a compound word, that primarily fignifiesySw^ 
Me ideas ) tranflated to fignify or include feveral rmrat 
or intdUShud ideas 4 therefore all will grant that the 
• ' nature 
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-nature of the office can never be known by the 
mere found or fenfe of the word overlooker. . 4. I. 
add farther, the word bijbop or epifcopus, even when. 
it is thus tranflated from a feniible idea, to include 
feveral intellectual ideas, may yet equally iignify- 
an overfeer of the poor ; an infpeclor of the cuftoms; 
%furveyor of the highways ; zfupervifor of the ex- 
cife, £3V. j but, by the confent of men, and the 
language of fcripture, it is appropriated to fignify 
zjhcred office in the church* . 5, This very idea and 
name, thus tranflated from things fenfible, to fig- 
nify a fpiritual and facred thing, contains' but one . 
property of it, namely, one that has the overfight or 
care over others ; but does not tell us whether it in- 
cludes a care over one church or many ; over the laityl 
or the clergy. 6. Thence it follows, that thofe 
who, in the complex idea of the word UJhop, include 
an overfight over the xlergy^ or over a whole dipcefe 
of people, zfuperiority to prefbyters, a &\\km£\ power . 
of ordination, £sV. muft necefiarily difagree with 
thofe who include in it only the care of a angle 
congregation. Thus, according to the various opi- 
nions of men, this word fignifies zpope, a Gallican 
ki/hop, a hutherznfuperintendent, an Englifh prelate^ 
a pa/lor of aftngle affembly, or a pre/byter or elder* 
Thus they quarrel with each other perpetually ; 
and it is well if any of them all have hit precUely 
the fenfe of the facred writers, and included juft 
the fame ideas in it, and no others. 

I might make all the fame remarks on the word 
church or kirk, which is derived from Kv,,#* •<*«? or- 
ihe honfe of the Lord, contracted into Kyrioick, which 
fome fuppofe to fignify an affembly ofChriftians, fome 
take it for all the world that prof effes Ghriftiamty, and 
fome make it to mean only the clergy ; and on thefe 
accounts it has been the occafion of as many and 
as furious controverfies a$ *he word hi/hop which 
was mentioned before. 

'' " - &*£%) 
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SECT. II. 
Of Negative and Pofttive Terms. 

FROM thefe, and other confideratiens, it will 
follow, that, if we could avoid error in our 
purfuit of knowledge, we mud take good heed to 
the uie of words and terms, and be acquainted with 
the Various kinds of them. 

I. Terms are either pofttive or negative. 

Negative terms are fuch as have a little word or 
fyllable of denying joined to them, according to 
the various idioms of every language \ as unpleafant % 
imprudent, immortal, irregular, ignorant, infinite, end- 
lefs 9 lifelefs, deathlefs, nonfenfe y abyfs, anonymous, where 
the prepofitions urn, im y in, non, a> an, and the 
termination lefs, fignify a negation, either in Eng- 
lifli, Latin, or Greek. 

Pofttive terms are thofe which have no fuch ne- 
gative appendices belonging to them, as life, death, 
end, fenfe, mortal. 

But fo unhappily are our words and ideas linked 
together, that we can never know which 2xt pofttive 
ideas, and which are negative, by the word that is 
ufed to exprefs them, and that for thefe reafons : 

ift, There are {omepo/itive terms which are made 
to fignify a negative idea ; as dead is properly a thing 
that is deprived of life ; blind implies a negation 
or privation of fight ; deaf 9, want of hearing; dumb 
a denial offpeecb. 

Qjdly, There are alfo fome negative terms which 
imply pofttive ideas, fuch ft immortal and deathlefs, 
which fignify ever-living, or a continuance in life : 
Infolenty fignifies rude and haughty'; indemnify, to 
keep fafe ; and infinite y perhaps has a pofttive idea 
too, for it is an idea ever growing ; and when it is 
applied to GW# it fignifies his comfiete perfection. 
c 3 d/ y , 
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%dly, There, are both, pofttiye and negative terms 
invented to fignify the fame, inftead of contrary 
ideas^ as unhappy and miferabk, Jtnlefs and holy* 
pure and undefiled, impure andjGfciy, unkind and cruel* 
irreligious zndprophane, unforgiving zndrevengful, &c. 
ja^4 there is a great deal of beauty and convenience 
clewed to any language from this variety of exr* 
preffion j though fometimes k a little confounds 
our conceptions of being and twtrbeing, our pofitive 
and negative ideas. 

4/A/y, I may add alfo, that there are fome words 
which are negative in their original language, but 
Utm pofitive to an Englishman, becaufe the negation 
is unknown ; an <z£g/x, a place without a bottom £ 
an$dyne t an eafing medicine,; amnefiy, an unremcn&i- 
brance, or general pardon ; anarchy* a ftate with- 
out goyemment; anonymous % that is, namelefs ; 
inept* that is, not 6t ; iniquity, that is, unrighlfc- 
aafoefs ; infant, pne that cannot fpeak, namely, a. 
child; injurious, not doing juftice. or right* 

The wsy therefore to know whether any idea be 
negative or not, is to confider whether it primarily 
imply the abfence of any pofitwe being, or mode, 
of being ; if it doth, then it is a negation, or nega~ 
tiw idep ; otherwise it is a pofttive one, whether the 
WjOnd that expreffb it be pofitive or negative^ 
Yet, after all, in many cafes, tjire is very hard to de*» 

. terpf^ne, as in atntrefiy, infinite, akyfs* which are ori- 
fjmlby relative terras, but they hgnify/wrako, &c 
which feem to he pofitive. Sojdarknejs, madnefo, 
ehmny are pofitive terms, but they imply the want 
of light, the want of reafon, and the want of man* 
iffts; au-d perhaps thefe may be ranked among the 
motive ideas. ■• 

Here mte, That in the EnglHh tongue t<wo negates* 
t&roa are equal to we pofitive, and fignify the fame 
tbtfig, a$ not unhappy, fignifies be$py; not immortal, 
fignifies mortal ; he is w imprudent man, that is, be 

<i$ zmmof prttimcc : But the fienfe apd Jocce pi the 

word, 
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be 9 little dipwtfhad, 

sect. m. 

X}f Sienple and Comfit* terms. 

TL ^V'JERMS are divided into^^r or complex* A 
- 1 J*™^^ ***** V one \ford, a complex term is 
when more words are ufed to fSgnifv one. thing. 

Some terms are complex in words, but not itifenfi; 
inch is thejecond vmperor jf Rome ; for it excites 
in our mind only the- idea pf ope man, namely 
Augujlvs. 

Some terms are complex inknfe but not in words; 
fo when I fay an army, ^forejl, I mean a multitude if 
men or trees ; and almoft all our moral ideas*, as well 
as many of our natural ones, are exprefled in this 
manner $ Religion, piety, Iqfidty, inavery, theft, in- 
clude a variety of ideas in each term. 

There are other terms which are camplex both in 
words and ftnfe ; fo when % fay, ^Jierce dog* or-aj£*«</ 
man, it excites an idea) not only of thole two en $- 
tores, but of their peculiar characters alfo. 

Among the terms that are complex injenfe, but not 
4n words, we may reckon thofe fimple terms which 
contain a primary and zjecondarp idea in them } as 
when I hear my neighbour fpeak th?t which is npt 
true, and I fey to him, 3% is npt true, or this is 
filfe, I only convey to him the naked idea of his 
error ; this is the primary idea ; But if I f^y if is a 
Me, thewordL/fc carries alfo 1 Jecpndaty u$&m it* for 
it implies both the falfl*6od of the Ipjeech* ajid my 
reproach and cenfure of the fpeakar. Oh the 
ether hand, if t f$y if is a mj/laie, this carries alfo 
ifeconaaryidecf with it ; for ft not orily refers to the 
fakhood of his fpeech, buf includes my tendernefs 
and civility to him at the fame titjie. Another in-. 
fiance may Wrhisj when* J ufe the word ince/l, aduU 
C % tery, 
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tery, and murder, I convey to another not only the " 
primary idea of thof? actions, but I include alio the 
fecondary idea of th&r unlawfiilnefs, and my abhor- 
rence of them. 

Note ift, Hence it comes to pafs, that among 
words which fignify the fame principal ideas, fome 
are clean and decent, others unclean; fome chafte, 
others obfeene; fome are kind, others are affronting 
and reproachful, becaufe of the fecondary idea which 
cuftom has affixed to them. And it is the part of a 
wife man, when there is a neceffity of expreffing 
any evil aclions, to do it either by a word that has a 
fecondary idea of kindnefs or fofinefs, or a word that 
carries x with it an idea of rebuke and feverity, according 
as the cafe requires : So when there is a neceffity of 
exprefiing things unclean or obfeene, a wife man will 
do it in the moft decent language, to excite as 
few uncleanly ideas as poffible in the minds of the 
hearers. 

Note 2d, In length of time, and by the power 
pf cuftom, words fometimes change their primary 
ideas, as fhall oe declared, and fometimes they have 
changed thefcjetfhdary ideas, though the primary 
ideas may femain : So words that were once chafte 
by frequent ufe grow obfeene and uncleanly; and 
words that were once honourable may, in the next 
generation, grow mean and contemptible. So the 
word dame originally Signified a miftrefs of a family, 
who was a lady ; and it is ufed ftill in the Engli/h 
law to fignify a lady, but in common uie now a- 
days it reprefents zfarmer^wife, or a miftrefs of a 
family of the lower rank in tbe^country. So thofe 
words of Rabfbaketh, Ifa. xxxvi. 12. in our transla- 
tion, (eat their own dung, 8cc.) were doubtlefs de- 
cent and clean language, when our translators 
wrote them, above a hundred years ago. The 
word eat has maintained its old fecondary idea 
and inoflenfive fenfe to this day; but the other word 
in that fentence has by cuftom acquired a znore jpi? 

. cleanly 
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cleanly idea, and fhould now rather be changed 
into a more decent term, and fo it fhould be read 
in public,, unleis it fliould be thought more proper 
to omit the fentence # . 

For this reafon h is that the Jewifh Rabbins have 
fuppiied other chafte words in the margin of the 
Hebrew Bible, where the words of the text, through 
time and cuftom, are degenerated, fo as to carry 
any bafe and unclean fecondarj idea in them ; and they 
read the word which is in the margin, which they 
call keriy and not that which was written -in the text, 
which they called cbetib. 

SECT, IV. 

Of Words Common and Proper* 

TEL TJfORDS and names are either common or 
" proper. Common names are fuch as ftand 
for univerfal ideas, or a whole rank of beings, 
whether general or ipecial. Thefe are called appel- 
latives ; fofijb, bird, man, city, river > are common 
nam£S ; and fo are trout, eel, loMer, for they all 
agree to many individuals, and tome of them to 
mxayjpecies : But Cicero, Virgil, Bucephalus, Lon- 
don, Rome, JEtna, the Thames, are proper names, 
for each of them agrees only to out Jingle being. 

Note here,firjl, That a proper name may become 
in fome fenfe common, when h hath been given to 
feveral beings of the fame kind ; fo Cafar, which 
was the proper name of the firft emperor Julius, 
became alfo a common name to all the following 
emperors* And tea, which was the proper name 
of one fort of Indian la£, is now-a-days becomes 
common name for many infufions of herbs, or 
C 3 plants, 

* So in fome places of the facred hiftorians, where it is 
written, Every one tb*t pijfeth againjl the wall, we OiOuld read, 

eve ry male. 
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plants, in water ; tefage-tea, aUttof-tte, limon-te** 
&c. So Peter, Thenar, Jehn, William, may be 
reckoned common names alfo> becaufe they *tfe 
given to many perfons, unlefe they are dftefthki— 
ed to fignify a fingle peribn at any pattktilar time 
or place*. 

Nueui the fecondfhee, That a <^*i^ name may* 
become ^Ap*r by cuftotn, of bjr the time*, or ptec4„ . 
or perfon* that ufe it * a* m Great Britain^ Wh**n 
we fay the king, we mean oar prtftflt rightful So- 
vereign jftay Geor<jc, who now feigns * when We 
fpeak of the prince, we intend his royjA highaefr 
George Prihc£ of Wales r If we mention the cttj^, 
when we are near London, we generally mean the 
city of London ; when in a country town we fay the : 
par/on, or the efyuire, all the parish knows who are* 
the fingle perfons intended by it ; fo*/hen we are: 
fpeakkig of the hiftory of the New Teftam^nt, 
and ufe the words Peter, Paul, Jbhn^ w£ mean ' 
thofe three apoftles. 

Note in the third place. That any oxktfto* name 
whatsoever is mzfeprepef by terms of particuteky 
added to it, as the common words pope, Kng, torfiy 
garden, book, knife, &c. are defighed. to flgrofy a 
angular idea, when wc'jfay, the preftnt topi ;■ tie, king 
of Great Britain; the horfi that won the la Ji plate at 
Newmarket ; the royal garden at Kenfinpen ; tbii fell,. 
that knife, &c. 

SECT. V. 

Of Concrete and Ak/tratl' Tetmh 

IV. TTfORDS or terme arc divided k«o atyrttff 
** and concrete. 
Atflrafi terms fignify the mode or quality of a 
being, without any regard to the fubjett in which 
it is ; as ibkltenefsi ronndnefi, length, hrsadth, <wifdom, 
mmtty, life, death. 

Goncreie 
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Concrete terms, whik they exprefs the quality! do* 
aMb either exprefs or imply, or refer to fame fub- 
jeft to whkh it belongs \ as white, round t hng, broad* 
wife,, mortal, living, dead. But thefe are not al- 
ways noun adjectives in a grammatical fenfe'j for a 
jfoc/, a knave, . a phihfopher, and many other con- 
cretes, -xrt fubjlantives, as well as knavery, fitly, and- 
fixhfiphyy which are the alfiraB terms-that belong 
to then* 

SECT. VI. 

. Of Univocat aud Equivocal Words. - 

V. Tt/rORDSmd terms vet either univocat at 
*y equivoctdv Untvocal words are fuch as fig* 
nify but one idea, of at leaft but one fort of thing \ 
equivocal vronte are fuch as iignify.two or more d& 
ferent ideas, or different forts of objefts. The 
words tat, Utile, fifo fatft>ekpk**t, may he called 
«»fa i ftj /«word* \ far I know not that theyilgftiry 
any thing eKe but thofe ideas to which they ar6 
generally affixed *, bat bead is an equivocal word* 
tor it fignrfies the head of a nail, or of a pin, as 
wcfl as of an animal : Hail is an equivocal word, it 
U ufed far the nail of the hand, or foot) and for an 
to* nail to fatten any thing. ity? is equivocal, k H 
%pieeeofjhftkr 9 ^mdfkn^Mt^gef'. A church is* 
religious *JeMtfyt#r the targe fair building where they 
meet ; and fcmetiines the fame word means ifynod 
tfbijbops* or of-preflytere, and in fame places k k 
the pope and a general council. 

Here let k be noted, that when two or more 
words fignify the fame thing, as wave and billow, 
mead and meadow, they are muzlly c*\l6dJymnymous m 
Words : But it feems very ftrangej that words, 
which are dir6£tiy contrary to each other, fhould 
ibmetimes reprefent akhoft die fame ideas ; yet thus 
it is inv fome few inftances 5 a valuable, or an inva- 
C-4 ; luabk 
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Juable bleffmg ; zjbameful, or zfbamelefs villain ; a 
thick fkull, or ztkinfkultd fellow, a mere paper Jktdl g 
a man of a large confeience, little confeience, or no con- 
fciettce ; afatnous rafcal, or an infamous one. So un- 
certain a thing is human language, whdfe founda- 
tion and fupport is cuftom ! 

As words fignifying the fame thing are calledyjr- 
mnytnous, fo equivocal words, or thofe which fig- 
nify feveral things, are called homonymous, or am- 
biguous; and when perfons ufe fuch ambiguous 
words with a defign to deceive, it is called equivo- 
cation. 
/ Ourjimple ideas, and efpecially thejen/ible qualities $ 
furnifh us with a great variety of equivocal or ambi- 
guous words ; for thefe being the firft and mpft 
natural ideas we have, we borrow fome of their 
names, to fignify many other ideas, both fimple 
and complex. The word fweet expreffes the plea- 
fant perceptions of almoft every fenfe ; fugar is 
fweet, i>ut it hath not .the fame fweetnefs as mufic: 
nor hath mufic the fweetnefs. of a roft ; and a 
fweet profpttl differs from them all : Nor yet have 
any of thefe the fame fweetnefs as difcourfe^ counfil, 
or meditation hath ; yet the royal Pfalmift faith. of 
a man, We tool fweet counfel together ; and of God, 
My meditation ofhimjhall be fweet. Bitter is alfo fuch 
an equivocal word ; there is bitter wormwood, .there 
are bitter words, there are bitter ^enemies, and a 
bitter cold morning. So there is a fharpnefs in vine- 
gar, and there is a fharpnefs in pain, mforrow, and 
in reproach ; there is a fharp eye, a {harp wit, and a 
Hiarp fword: But there is not one of thefe fevm 
fbarpmffts the fame as another of them; and a fharp 
eaft wind is different from them all. 

There are alfo verbs,. or words of action, which 
are equivocal, as well as nouns or names. The 
words to bear, to tale, to come, to get, are fufficient 
inftances of it ; as when we fay, to bear a burden, 
to bear forrow or reproach, to bear a name y to 

bear 
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bear a grudge, to bear fruit, or to bear children; 
the word bear is ufed in very different fenfes : And 
4b is the word ^rf, when we fay, to get money, to 
get in* to get off, to get ready, to get zflomach, and 
to get a io&/ 5 &c« 

There is alio a great deal of ambiguity in many of 

the English parties j as, /«/> J^eri, £j£ffr, . with, 

without, that, then, there, fir, firth, above, about, &C 

\of which grammars and dictionaries will fuffickntly 

inform us,. , , 



SECT. VBL 

Various Kinds cf Equivocal Words. 

IT would be endlefs to run through all the varie- 
ties jof. words and terms which have different 
fenfes applied to them \ I ihall only mention there- 
fore a few of the moft remarkable and moil ufeful. 
diftin&ions among, them. 

ifl, The firft divifion of equivocal words lets us 
know that fome are equivocal only. in their found or 
pronunciation ; others are equivocal only in writing $- 
and others both in writing: and in found* 

Words equivocal in found only are fuch as thefe ; 
die rein of a bridle,, which hath the fame found 
with the reign of a king, or a ihower of rain / but 
all three have different letters, and diftinct fpelling« 
So, might, or ftrength, is equivocal in found, but 
differs in writing from mite, a little animal, or a 
finall piece of money* And the verb to write has 
the fame found with wright a workman, right or 
equity, and rite, or ceremony ; but it is fpelled very 
differently in them all. 

Words equivocal in writing only are fuch as thefe. 
To tear to piec.es,. has the fame fpeiling with a tear : 
To lead, or guide, has the fame letters as lead, th* 
metal ; t And a j* w/ for. recreation, : is written . the 

C 5 &SQC 
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&M way as a too/ for drinking-, burthepronutt-- 
dafiion for all thefe is different. 

But thofe words which are n^ commonly ancL 
juftly called 4«fa**4 are &ch as are both written 
and pronounced the fame way, and yet have <&&-- 
rent ferdes or ideas belonging to them \ feeh are 
all the inftancet which were given ift the preceding 
fcttfcm. 

Among the words which are equivocal m found 
only, and not in writing, there is a large field fop 
perfons who delight in jefts and puns, in riddles 
and quibbles, to fport themfelyes. This fort of 
words is alfo uf«d by wkntbn perfons to convey 
lenvd ideas f under the covert of expreffions capable 
of a cha/k meahfflg, which are called iuble enten- 
dre*. $ or when perfons fpczk fal/bood with* defign, 
, to deceive, under the covert «tf tmth /though, 
it muft be confeflfed, that all forts of eqtiiVo*al 
words yield fuflfctent matter for fitch purpofes. 

There are tmttf cafe* «Mb, whettat m equivocal 
word is ufed, for the fake of decent]) to cover * 
fad tie*: For the tiioft chafte and mod*ft» tad 
well-bred perfons, hiving fcmetimes a neceffity to 
fpeak of the things of nature* convey their idea* hi 
themoftineflfenfitekngnAge'by this meahs. And 
indeed* the m$re poverty of all languages makes 
it Heceflary to ufe ^fcfcwi/'aWf upon mafty occa* 
fiofts, as the common writings ef men, and even 
the holy book ct God, fo&ciently mattifcft. 

ldly> Equivocal Weirds are Ufually diftiftguHhectj 
according to their original, into fuck, whofe vari- 
ous fenfes arlfe from mere chance or accident, abet 
foch a* are made equivocal by defign ; as the word 
bear fignifies * fiaggy. beajt, and it figftifies alfo to 
tear or carry a burden ; this feems to be the nieffe efc 
feci: of r^wwrf : But if I call my <teg btar f becaufe 
he is (haggy, or call one of the northern eot*- 
fteBations by that name, from a. fancied fitafttie* 
0t 0* ftars ia the fliape Of thtt *tt**V tihaS M 
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ibfdffign that the word is made yet farther eqtri- 

But becaufe I think this comnton account of the 
fpring or origin of equivocal words is too flight 
ad imperfect, ,1 {hall referve this fubjeft to be 
tftated of by itfelf, and ptoceed to the third di* 
tfppttt 

$4fy t Ambiguous or equivocal 'words are fuch 
a* are fometimes taken in a large and general fenfe* ~. 
tfcd fometimes in a fenfe tnorejtri8 and limited, and 
feree different ideas affixed to them accordingly. 
&8po»i or virtue, taken in a large fenfe, includes 
both our duty Jo God and our neighbour ; but in a 
tttere.ftria, limited, and proper fenfe, virtue figni* 
fits our *&tfy toward/ tnin, and religion our ifcty ft 
Gat r*ff#* may yet be taken in the ftrifteft fenfe, 
ad then it fignifies power or courage, which is the 
fenfe of it in fome places of the New Teftamenrv 
Sfc gtacef taken in a large fettle, means the favour 
tf God, and all the fpiritual bleffings that proceed 
m>m it, (which is a frequent femfe of it in the Bible), 
tat in a limited fenfe it fignifies the habit of holinefs 
brought in us by divine favour, or a complex idea of 
the Cbriftian virtuer. < It' may alfo be taken in the 
ftrifteft fenfe, and thus it fignifies myjngle Chri* 
Jia»viritie, , z& in 2 Cfcr.^viii. 6. 7. where it isufed 
for liberality.. So a nYj^in a ftrift and proper fenfe, 
means the houfes inclofed within the walls ,- kt a larger 
fenfe it reaches to all xhtfuburhs. 

This larger and firiBer fenfe of a word is ufed iA : 
almoft all the fcieticeS, as WeH as in theology, and ' 
in common life. • The word geography, taken in a 
fitiR fenfe, fignifies the knowledge of the circles of 
the earthly globe, and the filiation of the various 
parts of the earth ; when it is taken m a little large* 
fenfe, it includes the knowledge of the feas alfo; 
and in the largefl fenfe of all, it extends to the vari- 
ous cuftoms, habits, a*4 governments of nations 

Wtoea m aftftoiafce* mfes the wotd/^ ia frrpro* 
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per and ftrift fenfe, it is applied only to the fixed 
Jlars, but in a large fenfe it includes the planets 
alfo. 

This equivocal fenfe of words belongs alfo to 
many proper names ; So Afta, taken in the largeft 
fenfe, is one quarter of the world ; in a more limit- 
ed fenfe it fignifies Natolia, or the Leffer Afta ; but 
in the ftri&eft fenfe it means no more than one little 
province in Nat oil a y where flood the cities of £- 
phefus, Smyrna, Sardis, &c. And this is the moil fre- 
quent fenfe of it in the New Teftament. Flanders 
and Holland, in a ftrift fenfe, are but two fingle 
provinces among the feventeen, but in a large 
fenfe Holland includes feven of them, and Flanders 
ten. 

- There are alfo fome very common and little 
words in all languages* that are ufed in a m6re ex- 
ten/ive, or more limited fenfe; fuch as all, every 9 ~ 
nuhatfoever, &c. When the apoftle fays,, all men 
have finned, and all men mujl die % all is taken, in its 
moft univerfal and extenfive fenfe, including alf 
mankind) Rom. v, 1 2. When he appoints prayer 
to be made for all men, it appears, by the following 
verfes, that he reftrains the word all to fignify 
chiefly all ranks and degrees ofmen,^ i Tim. ii I . But 
when St. Paul 'fays,./ pkafe.all men in. all things, 
X Ccr. x. 33, the word <*// is exceedingly limited, 
for it reaches no farther than that he pleafed all 
thofc men whom.he converfed with in all things that 
were lawful* 

4thly y Equivocal words are, in the fourth place* 
diftinguifhed by their literal or figurative fenfe, 
Words are ufed in a proper or literal fenfe when 
they are defigned to fignify thofe ideas for which 
they were originally made, or to which they arc 
jprimarily and generally annexed ; but they are ufed 
in 2 figurative or tropical fenfe when they are made 
to fignify fome things, which only.bear either a 
reference or irefemhkinee to the primary ideas of 

them* 
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diem. So when two princes contend by their ar- 
mies, wc fay they are at war in a proper fenfe ; 
bat when we fay there is a war betwixt the winds 
and the waves in a ftorm, this is called figurative, 
and the peculiar figure is a metaphor. So when the 
fcripture fays, Riches make themf elves wings, andfiy 
away as an eagle toward heaven, the wings and the; 
fight of the eagle are proper expreffions ; but when 
flight and wings are applied to riches, it is only by 
way of figure and metaphor* So when a man is faid 
to repent; or laugh, or grieve, it is literally taken - % 
but when God is faid to be grieved, to repent, t op 
laugh, &c, thefe are all figurative expreffipna.bor* 
rowed from a.refembbnce to, mankind* And 
when the words Job or Eftber are ufed to fignify 
thofe very pedbns> itti$>the literal fenfe of them ; 
but when they fignify thofe two books of fcripture, 
this is a figurative fenfe. The names of Horace, 
Juvenal, and Milton, are ufed in the fame manner, 
either for boots or men. 

When a word, which originally fignifies any 
particular idea or objeft, is attributed to feveraL 
ether obje&s, not fa much by way of rejemblance, 
but rather on the account of fame evident reference 
or relation to the original idea, this is fometimes 
peculiarly called an analogical word ; fo a found or 
healthy. pulfoy a found digeflion, found Jleep, are all fo 
called with reference to a found and healthy constitu- 
tion ; but if you fpeak of- found doBrine, or found 
Jpeech, this is by way of refemblance to health \ 
and the words are metaphorical : Yet many times an- 
alogy. 2nd metaphor are ufed promifcuoufly in the 
fame fenfe, and aot diftinguifhed. 

Here note, That the defign of metaphorical lan- 
guage, 2nd figures offpeech, is not merely to repre- 
fgntfQMr jdeas, but to reprefent them with vivacity, 
fpirit, affection, and power ; and though they of- 
ten make a deeper impreffion on the mind of the 
hearer, yet they do as often lead him into a mif-. 

take, 
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tike* if they are vied at improper times and places* • 
Therefore, where the dtffign of the fpeaker or 
writer is merely tt> mplmf*, toflru&i and to lead 
into the knowledge of nakbd truth, he ought for- 
the moft part to nfeptain and proper words if the * 
language affords thtm 9 dtid not to* deal much «v- 
/jifrctffwfpeech. But this fort of terms is ufed very-, 
profitably byptett and *w>teW, whofe bafirteft is to • 
move, and p$rfuade, and work on the paffions, as - 
Weil as on the understanding. ;> figures are alfo 
happily employed hi proverbial nk^Mngs, by the 
imfeft and the bffl of men, to impreis them deeper ~ 
on the memory yrf^Jtoffc image* $, add they are • 
6ften ufed for other valuable purpofes in the fscrtd - ' 
writings* - 

$thfy, I "imgkt adjoki another ^frtf * jf . equfootal '' 
*Wttfr ; as there are fame whkh have a different 
meaning it\ c9fifam<* language from what they have 
i&%he/<&*i*s / the word /w$5w lignifies the receiving \ 
any ahion in a large philofophkal fenfe $ in a more * 
limited, philofdphical fenfe, it lignites a/iytftfcaf- 
fiifattt of hunkifi nature\ as Jove, fear, foy,firrow, &t. 
But the common people confine it only to af%er : 
So the, word fmple philbfophictllly figmfies Jlfigk, 
but vulgarly it is ufed for jfatj/b. 

(Hhiy, Other equivocal words are ufed fomethnes 
hi an abfiltde ferife, as when God is tailed ptfftci ^ 
Which allows of no defect; arid fbmethnes in st 
Comparative fetife, as good men are ofteiitiftes ctdl- 
td perfeB in fcripture* iri fcofiiparHbn of thofe who 
are much inferior to thetn m knowledge 6f hoii- 
ftefs : But I have dwelt rather too long upofi this 
fubjeft already, therefor* t add fio fliOre. 
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32k* Origin cm Caujes of Equivocal Words. 

N r OW, that we nifty, become more JkUful io * 
, guardingourfelrcsandottcrsagainftthedai>- 
ger of miftakes whkhmayarift from eqmvocd words, 
it mayn6t be ami& to conclude this chapter with ft • 
Jhort account of the^aricAii ways onneans where- - 
by a word changes its fignificatiott, or acquires any 
new fenfe, aftd thus becomes tfyivoul, especially if 
ft keeps its old fenfe aUcv* 

i . Mrn tkartctfomztknea gives the &m* word dif- - 
feremfeiifevastheword/^figiiin^a^^/^^w 
not heavy ;, and it aifo fignifies the tfftft iffim-beates* 
<»\^m^mn^h^eby^^fie^jtas:T^%\sta^dy 
accidental* for there feems to be no conne&on be- 
tween thdfe two feafes* no* any reafon for them. 

% Envr and mjfob k another occafion of giving 
Stolid feirfea to die fame word 5 as when different 
peribiisre^ the name* tf^rig/?, KJfop, church, Et* 
jkr) Set, in the New Teftament, they affix dfterent 
ideas t^them^fefwant of acquaintancewiththefrue 
meaning of die facred writer j though it mtift bt 
coafeflfed, thefe various fenfes, which might arife 
at fitfft from hoaeft miftake, may be culpably fop- 
ported and propagated by intereft, ambition, pre- 
judice, and aparty-fpirk, on any fide. 

3. Tittt and eu/fom alters the meaning of word*. 
Knave hertoferefignified a diBgmfi^Mn^Qnatm) % 
and a villsfo was wl'mitr tenant n thekrdofth* mm* 
Mit (viHkm), but now both thefe words carry a^v 
idea of wkkednefs and reproach wkh them. A b*U 
fad once figmfied a folemn and facred &hg* as welt 
as one that is trivia), when Sclotnotts &*»£ was called 
the BtfhddfkiHadj; but now it is applied to irtthfagj 
lut trifling verfe, or comical fafcjecfe. 

4. Wordi<a^**i*l^ 
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phors, which arc derived from feme real analogy or 
refemblance between feveral things ; as when wings 
and flight are applied to riches, it fignifies only, that 
the owner may as eafily lofe them as he would loie 
a bird who flew away with wings. 
' And I think, under this head, we maj rank thofe 
words which fignify different ideas, by a fort of an 
unaccountable far-fetcht analogy or diftant refem- 
blance, that fancy has introduced between one thing 
and another ; as when we fay, the tneat is green,^rheh. 
it is balf-roqfted: We fpeak of airing linen by the fir4, 
when we mean drying or wanning it : We call for 
round coals for the chimney* when we mean large 
fquare ones : And we talk of the wing of a rabbity when 
we mean the fire-leg : The true reafon of thefe ap*. 
pellations we leave to the critics.. 

5. Words alfo change their fenft by thejpecial tyw 
cqfion of ufing them, tie. peculiar manner of pronunci- 
ation, the found of the voice, the motion of the face, or 
geftures of the body ; fo when, an angry mafter fays to 
his fervant>. it is bravely done I or you art a fine gentler 
man / he. means juft the contrary 5 namely, it is ve- 
ry ill done; you are a firry fellow : It is ode. way of 
giving a fevere reproach, for the words are fpok- 
en by way oifarcufin,. or irony*. 

<}. Words are applied to various- ienfes, by new 
ideas appearing or arifing fafter than new words are 
framed. So when gunpowder was found out, the 
\ror& powder, which before fignified only dufi, was 
made then to fignify that mixture or comptfition of ni- 
tre, charcoal, &c* And the name cannon, which be? 
fore fignified. a law or iruk, is now alfo given to a 
great gun, which gives Jaws to nations. So footboys, 
who had frequently the common name of Jack gi- 
ven them, were kept to turn thefpit, or to t -pull off 
their mailer's boots ; but when infiruments were 
invented for both thofe fa-vices, they wercboth cal- 
led jacks, though one was of iron, the Other of 
W>d> W&X cry different ja their fa*m,. , 
>- " . % " " " 7. Wonfe* 
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7. Words alter their fignifications according to 
I the ideas of the various per fins, feels, or parties, who 
' ufe them, as we have hinted before ; fo when a Pa- 

pift ufes the word heretics, he generally means the 
jj Proteflants ; when a Proteftant ufes the word, he 
I means any perfons who were wiifutty (and perhaps 
contentioufly) objhnate in fundamental errors. Whea 
a Jew {peaks of the true religion, he means the inftitu- 
tion of Mofes ; when a Turk mentions it, he intends 
the ch&rine of Mahomet; but when a Chrifiian makes 
ufe of it, he deligns to fignify Chrijlianity, or the 
. truths and precepts \ of the go/pet* 

8. Words have different fignifications according 
to ihc.boot, writing^ or difcourfe in which they Aand. 
So in a treatife of anatomy, afoot fignifies that mem- 
her in the body of a man ; But in a book of geometry 
or menfuratim, it fignifies twelve inches* 

If I had room to exemplify moil of thefe parti* 
culars in one fingle word, I know not where to 
choofe a fitter than the word found, which feems as 
it were by chance to fignify three diftinft ideas, 
namely, healthy, (horn, Janus) as a found body; noift, 
(fromjbnusj as afhrill found ; and to found the fea 
(perhaps from the French fonde, a probe, or an in- 
ftrument to find the depth of water). From thefe 
three, which I may call origitudfenfes, various deriva- 
tive fenfes arife ; as found fleep, found lungs, found 
wind and limb, a found heart, a found mind, found 
dotlrine, a found divine, found reafon, a found cajk, 
found timber, a found reproof, to beat one foundly, 
to found one's meaning or inclination, and a found 
or narrow fea; turn thefe all into Latin, and the 
variety will appear plain. 

I confefs fome few of thefe which I have men- 
tioned, as the different fprings of equivocal words, 
may be reduced in fome cafes to the fame original ; 
But it mull alfo be granted, that there may be other 
ways befides thefe whereby a word comes to extend 
its fignificationj to include various ideas, and be- 

- 9orac 
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come equivocal. And though k ft the feufinefs of a 
grammarftn to purfue theft remarks with more va- - 
riety and particularity, yet it is alfo the work of * 
logician to give notice of -thefe things, left darknefe* . 
confufion, and perplexity, be brought i*to our con** 
ceptions, by the inesns of words, and thence our- 
pd^tnenu znd readings become erroneous* 



CHAP. V.i 

Gtnired DireSicns relating m our fr>£ as> 

Birc&ioft I. fcUrntJb yotsrfiteet itifch Arkhwriefjz} 
*F cfidedtf acquaint yourfelves witfc. 
firings Ancient and modern •, things natural} civil 
aiid religious 5 things domeftk and national* things 
rf your niirWe lartdy^d (rffoi^i^coitfrtrk^ thwgs 
preftnf, paft and future? aid, above all, he wfcftas^ 
quainted with God and yooirfelves *, leaf n afih&iL 
nature, and the workings of your own fpififs. 

. Such a general acquaintance with things wSl bd 
tf very great advantage- . 

The $?? A»*#fc of it is tkk^it will affift the ufe 
ef r ^2« in all ltd following operations; it will teach 
ftm to judge of things aright, to argue juftlyy artd fe- 
methodffi your thoughts wkh Ottur&y. When you 
fhall fhid feveral things akin to each other, and ft* 
vera! different fronv each other, agreeing m fom* 
part of their idea, ,and diftgreeiftg in other parts* : 
you will range your ideas in better order, you wiH 
bemore eafily led intoadiftind knowledge of things,., 
and will obtain a rich ftore of proper thoughts and 
arguments upon all occafions. 

You will tell me^ perhaps, That you defigh the 
ftudy of the km or divinity; and what good can na* - 
tl^ffclofebyvc tnaihetnatks do yon, of any other 

foiencc,. 
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fcienee, adt directly fiibordfriate to your chief de- 
fign ? But let it be considered,, that all fciences have 
a fort of mutual connection ; and knowledge of all 
lands fits the mind to reafon and judge better con- 
cerning any particular fubjetfc. I have known a 
judge upon the bench, betray his ignorance, and 
appear a little ctttfuied in his Jctttknentsi about a 
eaft of firipeQted murder brought before him, for 
want of fbme acquaintance with animal nature and 
pbilofopby- ^ 

' Another benefit <X it is this $ fiich a large and ge- 
neral acquaintance with things will fecure you fronv 
perpetual athntratfans imdfurptifts> and guard you 
againft that weakness of ignorant perfens who-' 
have never feen any dung beyond the confutes of 
their own dwelling* and therefore they wonder it, . 
ahhoft evcfry thing they fee jevery thing beyond the: 
ffooke of theirown chimney, and the reach of their* 
•wb windows^ is new and ftrange to them. 

Xibfod tehifit of foch «b tmlverfol a^uaintatkte 
-with things is this * k will keep you from being, 
too pofitivewnA u\gtnatieat> froni an excefs of credtt~- 
Hfy and unbelief, that k, a neadmeft torbeBeve or to* 
deny every thing at firft hearing ; when you (hall 
fcaveofteh ften, that ftrange and uncommon things 
^whidi often feem incredible* are found to be true > . 
and thing? very coiftinonly received as. true, have 
bceh found falfe. 

The Hxty tf attaining, fid an etfen/Sve tftafitre tj 
Hear, h With diligence to apply yourfelf to read the; 
beft books; converfe with the moft knowing and. 
&e wifeft of men 5 and endeavour to improve by 
every -perfon in whoft coihpanyyouare; ftiflfer no 
Hour to ptfs aw*y in hanf idlenefs, an impertinent 
ehatt-ering, or ufelefs- trifles : VHlt other cities and 
countries when you hove ft&n your 6w*i, under the 
care> of one who cafa teach ychi to profit by trave- 
ling, and to make wife obfervations ; indulge a juft 
• auriofity in feeing the wdnders of art and nature ;,* 

feard^i 
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fearch into things yourfelves, as well as learn them 
from others •> be acquainted with men as well as 
books ; learn all things as much as you can at fir it 
hand ; and let as many of your ideas as pofjible be 
the reprefentations of things, and not marely the 
reprefentations of other mens ideas : Thus your 
foul, like fome noble building, fhall be richly fur- 
nifhed with original paintings, and not with mece 
copies. • * 

Direct. II. Ufe the mofi proper methods to retain that 
treafure of ideas which you have acquired} for the mind 
is ready to let many of them flip, unlefs fome pains 
and labour be taken to fix them upon the memory. 

And more efpecially let thofe ideas be laid up and 
preferved with the greateft care,, which are moft 
directly fuited, either to your eternal welfare, as a 
Chriftian, or to your particular^a/i** and profejfton 
in this life ; for, though the former rule recom* 
mends an universal acquaintance with things, yet it 
is but a more general and fuperficial knowledge 
. that is required or expected of any man, in things 
which are utterly foreign to his own bufinefs : But 
it is neceflary you fhould have a more particular 
and accurate acquaintance with thofe things that 
refer to your peculiar province and duty in this 
life, or your happinefs in another. 

There are fome perfbns who never arrive at any 
deep, folid, or valuable knowledge in any fcience, 
or any bufinefs of life, becaufe they are perpetually 
fluttering over the furface of things in a curious 
.and wandering fearch of infinite variety \ ever 
hearing, reading, or afking after fomething new, 
but impatient of any labour to lay up and preferve 
the ideas they have gained : Their fouls may be 
compared to a looking-glafs, that wherefoever you 
.turn it, it receives the images of all objects, but 
retains none. " * . 

In order to preferve your treafure of ideas, and 
• the 
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the knowledge you have gained, purfue the fol- 
lowing advices, dpecially in your younger years. 

1. ReadletJ every day the things you have feen, or 
heard, or read, which may have made an addition, 
to your underftanding : Read the writings of God 
and men with diligence and perpetual reviews : Be 
not fond of haftening to a new book, or a new 
chapter, till you have well fixed and eftabliihed in 
your minds what was ufefiil in the laft : Make ufe 
of your memory in this manner, and you will fen- 
fiHv experience a gradual improvement of it, while 
yoAake care not to load it te excefs. 

2. Talk over the things which you have feen, heard, 
or learnt , with fane proper acquaintance : This wiU 
make a frefliimpreffion on your memory 5 and if you 
have no fellow-ftudent at hand, none of equal rank 
with yourfelves, tell it over to any of your acquaint- 
ance, where you can do it with propriety and de- 
cency \ and whether they learn any thing by it or 
no, your own repetition of it will be an improve- 
ment to yourlelf : And this practice alfo will fur- 
nifh you with a variety of words, and copious lan- 
guage, to exprefs your thoughts upon all occafkms. 

3. Commit to* writing fome of the moft confid- 
erable improvements which you daily make, at leaft 
fuch hints as may recal them again to your mind, 
when perhaps they are vanished and loft. And here 
I think Mr Lode's method of adverfaria, or com- 
mon-places, which he defcribes in the end of the 
firft vplume of his pofihumous works, is the beft ; u- 
fing no learned method at 'all, fetting down things 
as they occur, leaving a diftinft page for each fub- 
jcft, and making an index to the pages. 

•• At the 1 end'of every week, ' or month, or year^ 
you may review your remarks, for thefe reafons 1 
Firft, To judge of your own improvement; when you 
(hall find that many 'of your younger collections are 
cither weak ahd Vrifling j or if they are juft and pn>- 
P^j y<* tJiejyKe grown nc^wfofamiUar to you, that 

.you 
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and fickle humour, it is proper to hare a book or 
paper in our hands, which has fome proper hints 
of the fubject we defign to purfiie. We muft be 
refolute and laborious, and fometimes conflict with, 
ourfelves, if we would be wife and learned. 

' Yet I would not be too fevere in this rule : It mud 
be confefled there are feafons when the mind, or 
rather the brain, is over tired or jaded with ftudy and 
thinking; or upon fome other accounts animal na- 
ture may be languid or cloudy, and unfit to affift the 
Ipirit in meditation; at fiich feafons (provided that 
they return not too often) it is better fometimes to 
yield to the prefent indifpofition ; for if nature in- 
tirely refill, nothing can be done to the purpofe, at 
leaft in that fubjeft or fcience. Then you may think 
it proper to give yourfelf up to fome hours of &- 
fare and recreation, or ufeful idlenefk ; or if not, then 
turn your thoughts to fome other alluring fubjetl, and 
pore no longer upon the firfi, till fome brighter or 
more favourable moments arife. A ftudent fhall 
do more in one hour, when all things concur to 
invite him to any fpecial ftudy, than in four houfs, 
at a dull and improper feafon. 

I would aifo give the fame advice, if fome vain, 
or worthlefs, or fooli/b idea, will croud itfelf into 
your thoughts ; and if you find that all your la- 
bour, and wreftling cannot defend yourfelf from it, 
then divertfcthe importunity of that which offends 
you, by turning your thoughts to fome entertain- 
ing fubject, that may amufe you a little, and draw 
you off from the troublefome and impofing gueft; 
and many a time alfo, in fiich a cafe, when the im- 
pertinent' and intruding ideas would divert from 
prefent dutyfdevotion and prayer have been very fuc- 
cefsful to overcome fuch obftinate troublers of the 
peace and profit of the foul. 

If the natural genius and temper be too volatile, 
fickle, and wandering, fuch perfons ought in a more 
ipecial manner to apply themfelves to mathematical 
.... learning, 
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learning) and to begin their ftudics with arithmetic 
and geometry ; wherein new truths continually ari- 
fing to the mind, out of the plaineft and eafieft 
principles, will allure the thoughts with incredible 
pleafure in the purfuit : This mil give the ftudent 
(uch a delightful tafte of reafoning, as will fix his 
attention to the fingle fubjeft which he purities, 
and by degrees will cure the habitual levity of his 
fpirit : But let him not indulge aud purfue thefe fo 
far, as to neglefit the prime ftudics of his defigned 
j*rofeffion. 



CHAP. VL 

Special Rules to direcl our Conceptions of Things 

A Great part of what has been already written 
is defigned to lay a foundation for thofe rules 
which may guide and regulate our conceptions* of 
things \ this is our main bufinefs and defign in the 
firft part of logic. Now, if we can but direcl: our 
thoughts to a juft and happy manner in forming our 
ideas of things, the otheV operations of the mind 
will not fo eafily be pervferted ; becaufe mofi of our 
errors in judgment, and the weaknefs, fallacy, and 
miftakes of our argumentation) proceed from the 
darknefs, conftuion, defecT:, or fome other irre- 
gularity in our conceptions. 

The rules to aflift and direct our conceptions 
are thefe: 

j. Conceive of things cledrly. and dlJlinBly in their 
own natures* 

2. Conceive of things completely in all their parts* 

3. Conceive of things comprehenfively in ail their 

properties and relations* 

D , 4. Conceive 
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SECT. JL 

• Of the definition of Words or Names. 

IV we could conceive of things as angels and un- 
bodied fpirits do, without involving them in 
thofe clouds which words and language throw up- 
on them, we fhould feldom be in danger of fuch 
miftakes as are perpetually committed by us in the 
prefent ftate ; and indeed it would be of unknown 
advantage to us to accuftom ourfelves to form ideas 
of things without words, that we might know them 
in their own proper natures. But, fince we muft ufe 
words, both to learn and communicate mod of 
our notions, we fhould do it with juft rules of 
caution. I have already declared in part, how of- 
ten and by what means our words become~the oc- 
casion of errors in our conceptions of things. To 
remedy fuch inconveniencies, we muft get an exact 
definition of the words we make ufe of, that is, we 
muft determine precifely the fenfe of our words, 
which is called the definition of the name. 

Now a definition of the name being only a decla- 
ration in what fenfe the v<;ord is ufed, or what idea 
or object we mean by it, this may be exprefled by 
any one or more of the properties, effects, or cir- 
cumftances of that object which do fufficiently di- 
ftinguifh it from other objects : As, if I were to . 
. tell what I mean by the word air, I may fay, it is \ 
that ikin matter which we breathe in and breathe out 
continually ,• or it is that fluid body in which the birds 
fly a little above the earth j or it is that invifbk Plotter 
which Jills all places near the earth, or which immediate' 
ly encompajfes the globe of earth and water. So if * 
would tell what I mean by light, I would fay it i* 
that medium whereby we fee the colours and Jbapes of 
things i or it is that which difiinguifbes the Aayfrf* 
the night. If I were aflced what I mean by religm 
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r would «anfwer, it is a collection of all our duties to 
God, if taken in a ftrift and limited fenfe * but, if 
taken in a large fenfe, it is a collection of all our du- ' 
ties both to God and many The fe are called the defi- 
nitions of the name. 

Note, In defining the name there is no' neceffity 
that we {liquid be acquainted with the intimate ei- 
fence or nature of the thing; for any manner of 
defcription that will but fufficiently acquaint another 
perfon -what we mean by fuch a word, is a fufficient 
definition for the name. And on this account a fy 
tumyrnous word, or a mere negation of the contrary, a 
tranfloOon of ih$ word into another tongue, or a 
grammatical explication of it, is fpmetimes fufficient 
for this purpofe; as if one would know what I 
mean by ^fphere, I tell him it is a globe ; if he a£k 
what is a triangle, it is that which has three angles ; 
or an pval is that which has the Jbape of an egg. 
Dark is that whichhas no light f ajlhma is a difficulty, 
cf breathing j a diaphoretic medicine, or a fudorific, 
is fomethmg that will provoke' fweating ; and an insol- 
vent ^ is a man that cannot pay his debts. 

Since it is the defign of Logic, not only to affift 
us in learning but in teaching atib, it is neceflary 
that we fhould be furnifhed with fome particular 
directions relating to the definition of names, both in 
teaching-. and learning. 

SECT. IH. 

Directions concerning the Definition of Names* 

Direft. I. TJfAVE a care of making ufe of mere words, 
* *• in/lead of ideas, that is, fuch words 
as have no meaning, no definition belonging to 
them : Do not always imagine that there are ideas 
wherefoever there are names : For, though mankind 
hath fo many millions of ideas more than they 
have names, yet fo foolifh and laviih are we, that 
D 3 too 
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toe> o*t£rt we life fome words in mere wafte, and 
have /rt ideas far them; or f at leaft, our ideas are 
fo exceedingly Shattered and confuted, broken and 
blinded, various and unfettled, tkat thev can fig- 
nify nothing toward the improvement of the «»- 
derftanding. Tou will find a great deal of reafon 
for this remark; if you read the popi/bfchootmen, or 
the my flic divines. 

Never reft fatisfied therefore with mere words 
which have no ideas belonging to them, or at leaft no 
fettled and determined ideas. Deal not hi fuch empty 
ware^ whether yon are a learner or a teacher ; 
for hereby fome perfons have made themfelves rich 
in words, and learned in their own efteem \ where- 
as, in reality, their underftandings have been poor, 
and they knew nothing* 

Let me give, for inftance, fome of thofe writers 
or talkers who deal much in the words nat*ire,fate 9 
lucky chance, perfe&ion, power, life, fortune, inftincl % 
&c. and that even in the moft calm and inftru&ive 
parts of their difcourfe ; though neither they them- 
felves nor thdr hearers have any fettled meaning 
under thofe words ; and thus they build up their 
reafonings, and infer what they pteafe, wkh an 
ambition of the name of learning, or of fubfinie 
elevations in religion ; whereas, in truth, they da 
but amufe themfelves and their admirers with/wrf- 
ling words of vanity, under/landing neither what they 
fay, nor whereof they affirm. But this fort of talk 
was reproved of old by the two chief apoftles, St 
Peter and St Paul, I Tim. i. 7. and 2 Pet. ii 18. 

When pretenders to philofophy or good fenfe 
grow fond of this fort of learning, they dazzle 
and confound their weaker hearers, but fall under 
the negleft of the wifo. The Epicureans are guilty 
of this fault when they afcribe the formation of 
the world to chance : The Artftotdians, when they 
fay, Nature abhors a vacuum : The Sioickr, when they 
talk of fate, which is fuperior to the gods : And 
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the game/lets, when they curfc their ill-luck, or 
hope for the favours of fortune* Whereas, if they 
would tell us, that, by the word nature they mean 
the properties of any being* or the order of things efta- 
iB/bed at the creation ; that by the word fate they 
intend the decrees of God, or the neceffary conneclim 
ondinfluence of fecpnd caufss and effetls ; if by the word 
hub or chance they figflify the abfilutc negation of any 
determinate caufe, or only their ignorance of any fuih 
cwfe, we fhould know how to converge with them, 
and to affent to, or diffent from, their opinions 
Bat, while they flutter in the dark, and make a 
noife with words which have no fixed ideas, they 
talk to the wind, and never can profit* 

I would make this matter a little plainer (till by 
inftances borrowed from the Peripatetkk philofophy, 
which was once taught in all the fchools. * The 
profeffor fancies he has affigned the true reafon 
why all heavy bodies tend downward, why amber will 
bam feathers orjhaws, and the load/hne draw iron^ 
when he tells you that this is done by certain gra- 
dating and attractive qualities, which proceed from 
jhe fubftantial forms of thofe various bodies. He 
imagines that he has explained why the hadjlones 
Mrth^ole # Jball repel the north end of a magnetic 
needle, and attraB the fouth, when he affirms, that 
this is done by itsjympathy with one end of it, and 
te antipathy againft the other end. Whereas, in 
truth, all thefe names of fymfathy, antipathy, fubftan- 
&d firms, and qualities, when they are put for the 
caules of thefe effefts in bodies, are but hard 
words, which only exprefs a learned and pompous 
ignorance of the true caufc of natural appear- 
ances \ and in this fenfe they are mere words without 
ideas. 

This 

* Note, Some writer, call that the fontb pde of a loadftone 
*hich attra&s the foutb mi of the needle; but I choofe to fal- 
lip thofe who call it the nertb-pole. 

D4 
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This wHl eridently appear, if one aflc me, TVhy 
a concave mifror or convex glafs will burn wood in the 
fun-beams, or why a wedge will cleave it ? And I 
fhould tell him, it is by an- u/lorious quality in the 
mirror or glafs, and by a cleaving power in the 
wedge, arifing from a certain unknown fubftantusl 
form in thenv Whence they derive thefe qualities $ 
or if he fhould aflc me, "Why a clock Jtnhes, and 
points to the hour f and I fhould fay, it is by an indi- 
cating form and fomrific quality $ whereas I ought to 
tell him how tfye fun-beams are collected and unit- 
ed by a burning-glafs ; whence the mechanical force 
of a wedge is derived ; and what are the wheels 
and fpringS) the pointer, and hammer y and bell, 
whereby a clock gives notice of the time, both to 
the eye and the ear* But thefe ufiorious and cleav- 
ing powers, fonorious and indicating forms and qualities, 
do either teach the inquirer nothing at all but 
what he knew before, or they are mere words with- 
out ideas # 1- 

And there is many a matt in th$ vulgar and in 

die 



* It may be objected here, *' And what docs the modem 
" philosopher, with all his detail of mathematical numbers, v 
" and diagrams, do more than this toward the folution of 
*" thefe difficulties? Does he not defcribe gravity by a certain 
" Unknown force, whereby bodies tend downward to the center T 
" Hath he found the certain and mechanical reafons of at- 
11 traBion, magnetifm, tffc. ?" I anfwer, That the moderns . 
have found a thoufand things by applying mathematics to 
natural philofbphy, which the ancients were ignorant of; 
and, when they ufe any names of this kind, viz. gravitation^ 
attraction, fcfc. they ufe them only to fignify, that there are 
fuch effects and fuch caufes, with a frequent confeffion of 
their ignorance of the true fprings of them : They do not pre- 
tend to make thefe words fond for the real caufes of things, 
as though they thereby affigned the true philofophicaJ folu- 
tion of thefe difficulties ; for in this fenfe they will ftill be 
words without ideas, whether in the mouth of an old philo- 
sopher or a new one. 
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f the learned world, who imagines himfelf deeply 
Mlcd in the controverfies of divinity > whereas he has 
only fiirnifhed himfelf with a parcel of fcholafiic or 
nq/fye words, under fome of which the authors 
themfeives had no juft ideas ; >and the learner, 
when he hears, or pronounces them, hath fcarce 
any ideas at all* * Such fort of words fometimes 
nave become matters of immortal contention,' as 
thongh the gofpel could not ftand without them | 
and yet the- zealot perhaps knows lktle more of 
them than he does of Shibboleth, or Higgaioni Selah. ^ 
Judges xii. 6. Pfal ix. 16. 

let here I would lay down this caution, that 
there are fevera] objefts of which we have not a 
dear and diftinct idea, much lefs an adequate or 
comprehenfive one* arid yet we -cannot "call the 
names of thefe things words without ideas ; fuch - 
are* the infinity -and eternity of God himfelf, the 
www of our own foul and body, the union of the divine 
wd human natures in JefusChrift, the operation of the 
H*ly Spirit on the mind of man, &c. Thefe ought 
not to be called words without ideas, for there is 
Efficient evidence for the reality and certainty of 

* the exiftence of trieir objefts ; though there is fome 
confufionin our cleareft conceptions of them; 
and our ideas of them, though imperfeft, are yet : 
fefficient to converfe about them, fo far as we have 
need, and ta determine fo much as is necefiary for > 
ourown faith and *praftice< 

Direft. II. Do notfuppofe that the natures or ejfences 
<f things always differ from one another as much as 
their names do. < There are various purpofes in hu- 
man life, for which we put very different names 
cm the fame thing, or on things whofe natures are 
near akin ; and thereby oftentimes, by making a 
nv9rnomiftalfpccies 9 'we are ready to deceive ourfelves 
With the idea of another real /pedes of beings : And 
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thofc, whole underftandings are led away by the 
mere found of words, fancy the nature of thofe 
kings to be very different whofc names are fb, and 
fudge of them accordingly. 

I may borrow a remarkable inftance for my pur- 
pofe almoft out of every garden which contains a 
variety of plants in it. Moft or all plants agree in 
this, that they have a rooty a fiaUt, leaves* buds, 
bloffbms, and fieds : But the gardener ranges them 
under very different names, as though they were 
really different kinds of beings, merely becaufe of 
the different ufe and fervice to which they are ap- 
plied by men : As, for inftance, thofe plants whofe 
roots are eaten, (hall appropriate the names of 
roots to themfelves; fuch are carrots, turnips, ra* 
dj/hes, &c. If the leaves are of chief ufe to us* 
then we call them herbs; as /age, mint, thyme. If 
the leaves are eaten raw, they are termed fal/ad ; as 
lettuce, purcelain. If boiled, they become potherbs ; 
as fpinnage, colworts ; and fome of thofe fame 
plants, which are potherbs, in one family, are fallad 
in anothfcr. If the buds are made^our food, they 
are calhd heads, or tops ; fo cabbage heads, heads 
of afparagus and artichoaks. If the Woffom be of moft 
importance, we call it a fewer ; fuch are dai/ies, 
tulips, and carnations, which are the mere blofloms 
of thofe plants. If the hujk or feeds are eaten, they 
tare called the fruits of the ground, as peas, beans* 
\flrawberries, &c. If any part of the plant be of 
known and common ufe to us in medicine, we call 
it a pbyfical herb, as carduus, fcurvy-grafs ; but if we 
count no part ufeful, we call it a weed, and throw 
it out of the garden; and yet perhaps our next 
neighbour knows fome valuable property and ulc 
of it \ he plants it in his garden, and gives it the 
title of an herb, or a fiower. You fee here how 
ftnall is the real diftin&ion of thefe fevccal plants* 
confidered in their general nature as the lejfer vege- 
tables : Yet what very different ide?.s we vilgarly 

form 
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form concerning them, and make different ftecies 
of than, chiefly becaufe of the different names 
given them. 

Now, when things are fet in this clear light, it 
appears how ridiculous k would be for two perfbns 
to contend, whether dandelion be an herb or a weed; 
Aether it be tl potherb or fallad; when, by the cuftom 
or fancy of different families, this one plant ob- 
tains all thefe names according to the feveral ufes 
of it, and the value that is put upon it. 

Note here, That I find no manner of fault with 
the variety of names which are given to ieveral 
plants, according to the various ufes we make of 
them. Bat I would not have our judgments im- 
pofed upon hereby, to think that thefe mere norm- 
**/ {pedes* namely, herbs, fallad, and weeds, be- 
come three really different fpecies of beings, on 
this account, tjiat they have different names and 
ufes. But I proceed to other inftances. 

It has been the cuftom of mankind, when they 
have been angry with any thing, to add a new til 
«w» to it, that they may convey thereby a hateful 
idea of it, though the nature of the thing ftili 
abides the fame. So the Papifts call the Proteftants 
Heretics 1 a profane perfon calls a man of piety 
a Precjfian ; and, in the times of the civil war,* in 
the laft century, the Royalifts called the Parlia- 
mentarians Fanatics 9 Roundheads, and Sectaries. And 
they in requital called the Royalifts Malignants: 
But the partisans on each fide were really neither 
better nor worfe for thefe names. . 

It has alfo been a frequent practice, on the other 
hand, to put new favourable names upon ill ideas, 
an purpofe to take off the odium of them. But, , 
notwithftanding all thefe flattering names and titles, . 
a man of profiife gencroiity is but a fyendthrift ; a* 
natural fon is a baftard ftill \ a gallant is an adulter- 
« er ;*and a lady of pkafure is a whore* 

Q6 Dire£t. 
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Ditfeft. III. Take heed of believing the nature and 
ejfence of two or more things, to be certainly the fame \ be* 
caufe they may have the fame name given them. This 
has be&n an unhappy ancLfatal occafion of ,a thou- 
fand miftakes in the natural, in the civil, and in 
the^reugious affairs of life, .both amongft the vul- 
gar and the learned. ? I ;fhall give two or three in* 
fiances, chiefly. in the matters of natural phUofophy* 
having hinted feveral dangers of this kind relating 
to theology in the foregoing difcourfe concerning 
equivocal .'words* : 

Our elder philosophers have generally made ufe 
of the word Soul. to fignify that principle where* , 
by a plant grows, and they call it the vegetative foul* 
The principle of the animal motion of a brute has 
been likewife called a foul, and we have been taught to • 
name it, the fenfitive.foul^^ they .have, alfo givea 
the name foul to that fuperior principle in man, 
whereby he, thinks, judges, reafons* isfc. ; and, thoT 
they diftinguiihed this by the honourable title of 
the rational foul,, yet, in common difcourfe and writ- 
ing, we leave out the. words vegetative, fenfitiveyzai 
rational, and make the v/ovd foul ferve for all thefe 
principles*: Thence we are led early into this imagi- 
nation, that there is a fort offpiritual being in plants 
and in brutes, like that in men. "Whereas, if we did 
but abftraft arid feparate thefe things from words, 
and compare the caufe of growth in a />&#/,, with 
the caufe of reafihing in man, (without the word 
foul) we mould never think that thefe two princi- 
ples were at all like one another \ nor fbould we 
perhaps fo eailly and peremptorily conclude that 
brutes need an intelligent mind to perform their 
animal actions. 

• Another inftance may be the word Life, which 
being attributed to plants, to brutes, and to men, 
and in each of them afcribed to the foul, has very 
eafily betrayed us from our infancy into this miC* 
take, that the Jpirit or mind, or thinking principle, in 
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many is the fpring of vegetative and animal lift to bis 
body: Whereas, it is evident, that if the ipirit or 
thinking principle of man gave life to his animal' 
nature, the way to fare men from dying would not 
he to ufe medicines, .but to perfuadethe fpirit to a* - 
bide in th^body. 

I .might, derive a third inftance from -the word 
Heat, which i&ufed tafignify the fenfatum we have 
when we are near, the fire, as well as the caufe of 
thatfenja&ony.yrhkh is, in the fire itfelf j and thence 
we conclude. from our infancy,; that there is a fort - 
of heat in the fire refemUing our own fenfation^ or the 
beat which we feel ; Whereas, in the fire, there 
is nothing but little particles of matter, of fuch 
particular ihapes, iizes, fituations and motions, as 
are fitted to imprefs fuch motion on onr ' flefh or 
nerves as excite the, fenfe of heaU : Now if this 
caufe of our fenfation in the fire had been always 
called by a diftinct name, perhaps we had not been 
fo rooted in this miftake, that the fire is. hot with the 
fame fort of heat that .we* feel. This will appear with 
more evidence when we confider, that we are fev 
cure from the fam&miftake where there have been 
two different names allotted A& our <fenfation y and 
to the caufe of it ; as, we do not fay, pain is in the 
fire that bums us, or in the knife that cuts and 
wounds us j for we call it burning in the fire % cut* 
ting in the knife f and pain^ only when it is in our- 
fetves. 

Numerous inftances of this kind might be de- 
rived from the words fweet 9 four, loud, fhrillj and 
almoft all the fenfible qualities, whofe real .natures we 
miftake from our very infancy^ and we are ready 
to fuppofe them to be the fame in us, and in the 
bodies that caufe them > partly, becaufe the words 
which fignify our own -fenfations are applied alfo 
to fignify thofe unknown fhapes and motions of 
the little corpufcles which excite and caufe thofe 
fenfations. 

Direft 
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Direft. IV. In converfaUon or reading, be diligent to 
find out the truefenfe, or diftinB idea, which thefpeaker 
or writer affixes to nis words, andefpeciallytothofe words 
which are the chief fubjetl if bis difcourfe. As far as 
poffible take heed kit you put more or fewer ideas 
into one word than the perfon did when he wrot$ 
or fpoke ; and endeavour that your ideas of every 
word may be the fame as his were : Then you will 
judge better of what he fpeaks or writes* 

It is for want of this that men quarrel in the dark ; 
, and that there are fo many contentions in the feve- 
ral fciences, and efpecially in divinity. Multitudes 
. of them arife from a miftake of the true fenfe or 
complete meaning in which words are ufed by 
the writer or fpeaker ; and hereby fometimes they 
pern to agree, when they really differ in their fentiments ; 
and fometimes theyfeem to differ when tBey natty agree. 
Ltt me give an inftance of both. 

When one man by the word church (haU under- 
ftand all that believe in Chrift ; and another by the 
word chttrch means only the church of Rome: they 
may both aflent to this proportion, There is noJaU 
vation out of the church, and yet their inward fenti- 
ments may be widely different. 

Again, if one writer (hall affirm that virtue added 
to faith is fufficknt to make a Ghtiftian, and another 
(hall as zealoufly deny this propofition, they feem 
to differ widely in words, and yet perhaps they may. 
both really agree in fentiment : If, by the word vir~ 
fue, the affirmer intends gur whole duty to God and 
man ; and the denier by the word virtue means only* 
courage, or at moft our duty toward our neighbour, 
without including in the idea of it the duty which we 
owe to God. 

Maay fuch fort of contentions as thefe are, traced 
to their original, will be found to be mere logoma- 
chies, or ftrSes and quarrels about names and words, 
^nd vain /anglings, as the apoftle calk them in his 
firft lette* of advice to Timothy* 

In 
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In order therefore to attain clear and dj/tinfl ideas 
of what we read and hear, we mud fearch the fenfe 
tf words 1 we muft confider what is their original and 
derivation in our own or foreign languages ', what 
is their common fenfe among mankind, or in other 
authors* efpecially fuch as wrote in the fame coun- 
try, in the fame age, about the fame time, and up- 
on the fame fubje&s : We muft confider in what 
fenfe the fame author ufes any particular -word or 
fhrafe* and that when he is difcourfing on the fame 
matter, and efpecially about the fame parts or pa- 
ragraphs of his writing : We muft: confider whether 
the word be ufed in a ftrift or limited, or in a large 
and general fenfe ; whether in a literal, in a figura- 
tive, or in a prophetic fenfe \ whether it has any 
fecondary idea annexed to it, befides the primary or 
chief fenfe. We muft inquire farther what is the 
fcope and defign of the writer \ and what is the con- 
nexion of that fenteece with thofe that go before 
it, and thofe which follow it. By thefe and other 
methods we are to fearch out the definition of names* 
that is the true fenfe and meaning in which any au- 
thor or fpeakef ufes any word, which may be the 
chief fubjeft of dkourfe, or may carry any con- 
fiderable importances it, . 

Dire£h V. When we communicate our notions to 0- 
4hers r merely with a defign to inform and improve their 
knowledge, let us in the beginning of our dtfcourfe take 
care to. adjuji the definition of names wherefoever there is 
need ofit$. that is, to determine plainly what we 
mean by the chief words which are the fubjeft of 
our djfcourfe} and be fure always to keep the fame 
ideas, whenfoever we ufe the fame words, unlefs 
we give due notice of the change- This will have 
a very large aud happy influence, in fecuring not 
only others but ourielves too from confufion and 
miftake ; for even writers and fpeakers themfelves, 
for want of due watchfulnefe, are ready to affix dif- 
ferent 
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ferent ideas to their own words, in different parts of 
their difcourfes, and hereby bring perplexity into 
their own reafonings, and coilfound their hearers. 

It is by an obfervation of this rule that mathema^ 
ticians have fo happily Jfecured themfelves, and the 
fciences which they have profeffed, from wrangling 
and controverfy f becaufe whenfoever, in the pro* 
grefs of their treatifes, they :have occafion to ufe a 
new and unknown word* they< always defin&h, and' 
tell in what fenfe they fliall take it ; and in many of 
their writings you find a heap of definitions at the 
very beginning. Now,' if the write*? of natural phi* 
hfophy and morality had ufed the-faine accuracy and 
care, they had efte&ually fecluded a multitude of 
noify and fruitlefs' debates out of their feveral pro-*- j 
vinces : Nor had' that facred theme of divinity been 
perplexed with fo many intricate diiputes, nor the 
church of Chrifl been torn to pieces by fo many fe&s 
and factions, a the words grace, faith, righteaufnefr, 
repentance, Jufiification, worfbip, church,. hi/hop, pre/by- 
ter, &c. had been well defined, and their fignifica* 
tions adjufted, as near as poffible, by the ufe of 
thofe words in the New Teftament ; or at leaft, if 
every writer had told us at firft in what fenfe he ■-• 
would ufe thofe words. • - 



DirecV VI. In your ownfiudies, as well as in tht 
communication of your thoughts -to others merely for their 
information, avoid ambiguous and equivocal terms as much 
as poffible. Do not ufe fuch Words as have two or 
^ three definitions of the name belonging to them, that 
is, fuch words as have two or* three fenfes, where 
there is any danger of miftake. Where your chief 
bufinefs is to inform the judgment, and to explain 
a matter rather than to perfuade or affeft, be not 
fond of expreffing yourfelves in figurative language, 
when there are any proper words that firnify the 
fame idea in their literal fenfe. It is the ambiguity of 

names, 
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names, as we have often faid, that brings almoft in* 
finite confufion into our conceptions vf things. 

But where there is a neceffity ofufing an ambi- 
guous wordy there let double care be ufed in de- 
fining that word, and declaring in what fenfe you 
take it. And be fure to fuffer no ambiguous word 
ever to come into your definitions. 

Diredk. VII. In communicating your notions, life eve- 
ry word as near aspoffible in the fame fenfe in which man- 
kind commonly ufe it, or which writers that have gone 
before you have ufually affixed to it 9 upon condition that it 
is free from ambiguity. Though names are in their 
original merely arbitrary, yet we fliould always keep 
to the eftablifhed meaning of them, unlefs great ne- 
ceffity requires the alteration ; for, when any word 
has been ufed to fignify an idea, that old idea will 
recur in the mind when the word is heard or read, 
rather than any new idea which we may fatten to 
it. And this is one reafon why the received definition 
of names fhould be changed as little as poffible; 
. But I add farther, that, though a word intirclj 
new introduced into a language may be affixed to 
what idea you pleafe, yet an old word ought never 
to be fixed to an unaccuftomed idea, without jttft 
and evident neceffity, or without prefeht or previ- 
ous notice, left we introduce thereby a licence for 
all manner- of pernicious equivocations zridfaL/hoods ; 
as for inftance, when an idle boy, who has not feen 
his book all the morning, fhall tell his mafter that 
he has learned his leffqn, he can never excufe himfeif 
by laying, that by the word lejfon he meant his break- 
fop, and by the word learnt he meant eating; furely 
this would be confirmed a downright lie, and his 
fancied wit would hardly procure him a pardon. 

In ufing an ambiguous word, which has been ufed . 
in different fenfes, we may choofe what we think 
the moft proper fenfe, as I have done, p. 79. in 
naming the poles of the load/lone, north or fouth. 

And; 
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' And, when a word has been ufed in two or three 
fenfes, and has made a great inroad few error up- 
on that account, it is of good fervke to drop one 
or two of thofe fenies, and leave it only one re* 
maining, and affix the other fenfes or ideas to other 
words* So the modern philofbphers, when they 
treat of the human foul, they call it the mind, or mens 
humanity and leave the word anima, or foul, to figni- 
fy the principle of life and motion in mere animal beings* 
The poet Juvenal has long ago given us a hint of 
this accuracy and diftin&ion, when he fays of brutes 
and men^ 

Induljk mundi communis condkor Wis 
bantam animas \ nobis animum quoque. 

Sat. ix. v. 134- 

Enceptim. There is one cafe, wherein fome of 
Uwfeliu^niles<^n<^niingtfed^«i^(^ftwr^ may 
be in fome meafure difpenfed with 5 and that is, 
wheti ftrong and rooted prejudice hath eftablifhed 
fome favourite word or phrafe, and long ufed it to> 
exprefi fome miftaken notion, or to unite fome in- 
confident ideas ; for then it is fometimes much ear- 
lier to lead the world into truth, bjjndslgmg their 
jbndnefi for a phrafe, and by affigning and applying 
new idea^ and notions to then: favourite word ; ana 
this b much fafer alfo than to awaken all their pa£» 
fions by rejeftmg both their old words, and phrafes, 
and notions, and introducing all new at once: 
Therefore we continue to fay, therx is heat in the fire, 
there is coldnefs in ice, rather than invent new words 
to exprefs the powers which are in^r* or ice, to ex- 
cite the fenfations of heat or cold in us. For the fame, 
reafon, fome words, and phrafes, which are lefs pro- 
per, may be continued in theology, while people are 
led into clearer ideas with much more eafe and fuc- 
tefs, than if an attempt was made to change aU their 
beloved forms of ipeech* 

In other cafes* thefe logical direcHons fhould ge- 
nerally 



N 
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nerally be obfcrved, and different names affixed to 

\ different ideas. 

Here I cannot but take occafion to remark, that 
it is a confiderable advantage to any language to 
have a variety of new wards introduced into it, that 

| When, incourfeof time, new obje&s 2nd new ideas *- 

i rile, there may be new wards and names affigned to 
them : And aMb, where one fingle name has fuftain- 
ed two^or three ideas in time paft, thefe new words 
may remove the ambiguity by being affixed to foroe 
of thofe ideas. This practice would, by degrees, 
take away part of the uncertainty of language. And 
for this reafon L cannot but congratulate our En- 
glifh tongue, that k has been abundantly enriched 
with the tranflation of words from all our neigh- 
bour nations, as well as from ancient languages, and 

| thefe words have been as it were iniranemfed a- 
mongft us ; for French, Latin, Greek, and Ger- 
man names, will figttify Englifh ideas, as well as 
words that are anciently and intirely Engiifb. 

It may not beamifs to mention in this places that, 
as the determination of the particular fenfe in which 
any word is ufed is called the definition <f thenar*, 
fo the enumeration of the various fenfe* of an equi- 
vocal word is fometknes catted the £vifion or & 

j fin&ion of the name $ and for this purpofe food 
di&kmaries are of excellent ufe. 

i This dtflinfiicn of the name or word is greatly ne- 

ceffary in argumentation or difpute 5 when a falla- 
cious argument is ufed, he that anfwers it diftin- 
guifhes die feveral fenfes of fome word or phrafe in 
it, and (hews in what fenfe it is true, and in what 

j fenfe it is evidently falfe. 
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SECT. IV. 

' Of the Definition of Things. 

AS there is much confufion introduced into our 
ideas, by the means of thofe words to which 
they are affixed, fo the mingling our ideas with each, 
other without caution, is a farther occafion where- 
by they become confufed. A court lady, born and 
bred up zmongftpomp and equipage, and the vain no- 
tions of birth and quality, conftantly joins and mixes 
all thefe with the idea of herfelf, and fhe imagines 
thefe to be eflential to her nature, and as it were, ne~ 
cejfary to her being ; thence fhe is tempted to look up- 
on menial fervants, and the loweft rank of mankind, - 
as another /pedes of beings, quite diftincl from herfelf. 
A plow-boy, that has never travelled beyond his own 
village, and has feen nothing but thatched houfes and" 
his parifh church, is naturally led to imagine that 
thatch belongs to the very nature of a houfe, and that 
that miift be a church which is built off one, and ©- 
fpecially if it has z/pire upon it. A child vrhok un- 
cle has been exceffive fond, and his fchoolmafier very 
fevere, eafily believes that fondriefs always belongs to~ 
uncles, and that feverity is eflential to mqfters or */r- 
ftruEhrs. He has feen alfo foldiers with redcoats, or 
minifers with long black -gowns, and therefore he per- 
fuades himfclf that thefe garbs are eflential to thofe 
characters,, and that he is not a minifer who has not 
a long black gown, nor can he be zfoldier who is not 
drafted in red. It would be well if all fuch miftakes 
ended with childhood. 

It might be alfo fubjoined, that our complex ideas 
become confufed, not only by uniting or blending to- 
gether moreftmple orfmgle ideas than really belong to ' 
them, as in the inftances juft mentioned; but ob- 
fcurity and confufion fometimes come upon our 
ideas alfo^r want of uniting a fufficient number offin^ 

gk 
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fk ideas to make the complex one ; So if I conceive 
of a leopard only as a fatted beofi, this does not di- 
ftmguifh it from a tyger or a lynx, nor from many 
dogs or horfes, which are fpotted too ; and therefore 
a leopard muft have fome more ideas added to com* 
pkte and diftingnifh it. 

I grant that it is a large and free acquaintance with 
the world, a watchful obfervatton and diligent fearch 
into the nature of things, that muft fully corrett 
this kind of errors : The rules of logic are not fuffi- 
cient to do it : But yet the rules of lope may inftruct 
ns by what means to diftinguifh one thing from a- 
nother, and how to fearch and mark out, as far as 
may be, the contents and limits of tthe nature of di- 
ftincl beings, and thus may gwe us great affiftance 
towards the remedy of thefe miftafces. 

As the definition of names frees us from that con- 
fbfion which words introduce, fo the definition of 
Mngs will in fome meafure guard .us againft that 
conrufion which mingled ideas have introduced : For, rf 
as a definition of the name explains what any word 
means, fo a definition of the thing explains what is the 
nature, of that thing. 

In order to form a definition of any thing, we 
muft put forth thefe three acts of the mind. 

Ftfft, compare thq thing to be defined with o- 
ther things that are moft like to itfelf, and fee 
wherein its eflence or nature agrees with them 5 and 
this is called the -general nature or genus in a definiti- 
on . So if you would define what win* is, firft com- ' 
pare it with other things like itfelf, as cyder, perry, 
&c. and you will find it agrees efientially with them 
in this, that it is zfort of juice* 

Secondly, Confider the moft remarkable and pri- 
mary attribute, property, or idea wherein this thing 
differs from thofe other things that are moft like it % 
and that is its effential or Jpecific difference : So wine 
differs from cyder and perry, and all other juices, in 
that it is preffed from a grape. This may be called its 
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Jpeaal nature, which (Mmgtttfbcs it from 0#*r 
Jukes. 

Thirdly, Join tjie general and fpectal nature to- 
gether, or -(which is all one) the genus and the djfi* 
ference, and thefe make up a definition. So the juice 
of a grape, or juke prejfed from grapes, is the definition 
efwne. 

So, if I would define what water is, I confider firft 
wherein it agrees with other things which are raoft 



like it, namdy, fummer,Jpring, autumn, and I find 
they are allfeafons of the year ; therefor* a j&jm of 
the year is the genus. Then I obferve wherein it difc* 
fisrs from thefe, and that is in \hzjbortnefscftbedays; 
for it is this which does primarily diftinguiih it from 
ctixttfeafons ; therefore this may be called its j0*»s/ 
nature, or its difference. Then, by joining thefe to* 
gether, Iroak&zdefinitkn, Winter. is that fea/bn of the 
year wherein the days arejbortefi. I confefs indeed this 
is bat a ruder definition of it, for to define it as m 
accurate aftronomer, I muft limit the days, hours, 
and minutes. 

After the fame manner, if we would explain or 
define what the pifture of man is, we confider firft 
the genus, or general nature ttf it, which is a rtprtfen- 
tation; and herein k agrees with many other things, 
as zftatue, zjhadow, z print, a verhd dtferiptim of a 
man, istc. Then we confider wherein it diScns 
from thefe, and we fold it differs from a verbal de? 
fcriptjon, in that it is % reprefentation to the eye 
and not to the ear : it differs from a jbttv, in that 
it « a reprefentation upon a flat fiirftce, andj&ot m 
a folid figure : it differs from zfiadxm, in that it is 
an abiding reprefentation, *nd not a fleeting one ; 
It dififers from a print or draught., bettufe k*epre- 
fents thexttlours by paint, as <wctt as the (hape of 
the nfajeftfy delineation. Now, fi> maay,or rather 
& few of thefe ideas put together, as v» yaSt iuf- 
ficient to dtftinguifh apiSure (from .all other repre* 
fentatkxns, make up its efiential differaroe, «r its 
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fecial nature? and aU thefe are included in kt ieing 
painted *n m plain furfoee* Then join this to the ge+ 
our, which is a reprejentatkn $ and thus you have the 
complete definition of the piclnre of a www, namely,' 
ki&tk reprefentatbn ef a man in paint upon a furface 
(«r a plane). 

Here it mail be obferted, that when we fpeakot 
five genus and deference as composing a definition, it 
muft always be understood $bat the mvi^ genus, and 
thejpecific difference, are required. ~ 

The next general nature, or the near ejl genus, muft 
be ufed in a definition, Jbecaufe it includes all the 
reft as parts of its complex idea j as if I would de- 
fine ivine, I muft lay, wine is a juke, which is the 
neareft genus ; and not fay, wine is a liquid, which 
is a remote general nature ; or, wne k m p&- 
fiance, which is yet more remote ; far juice includes 
both fubfisnee and liquid, flcfides, neither of thefe 
two remote general natures would make any diftino- 
tkm b e tw ee n wine, and a thoufand other fuhftanees, 
or other liquids, a renrnte genus leaves the thing too , 
.much undiftmguiibedL 

The Specific difference is that primary attribute 
/hich diftmguimes each ipecacs from one another, 
while they ftand ranked under the feme general na- 
ture or genus. Though tw« differs from other Ii» 
4prids, in that it is the juke <f a certain fruit, yet this 
is but a general or generic deference, for it does not 
diftinguUh wine from cyder xx perry $ the fpecific dif- 
ference of wine therefore is its prejfur* from tbe grape s 
as cyder is prefled from apples, and perry from pears. 
In definitions afib, we -muft n£c the primary attri- 
but* that ttiffinguHhes the fpedesw: fpecial nature, 
and not attempt to define wine by its peculiar taftet, 
or eflefte, or other properties, which are but fecvn- 
dory or confeauentiaJ,whcn its preffure from the grape k 
the moft ofrwnus and primary diftinflfckm of it mun 
all other juices. I amfefs in ibme cafes it is not £> 
eafily known which k the primary idea that diftin- 
, guifhes 
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guifhes one thing from another ; and therefore fome 
would as foon define winter by the coUnefs qfthefea- 
forty as by Xhtfbortnefs of the days ; though the/fer/- 
nefs of the days is doubtlefs the moft juft, primary, 
and philofophical difference betwixt that and the 
other feafons of the year, fince winter days are al- 
ways fhorteft, but not always the coldeji ; I add alfo, 
that xhtfbortnefs of the days is one. caufe of the cold* 
nefs % but the cold is no caufe of their fbortnefs. 

SECT. V. 
Rules of Definition of the Thing. 

TH E fpecial rules of a gdod definition are the 
following: 
Rule I. A definition mujl he univerfal, or, as fome 
-call it, adequate ; that is, it muft agree to all the 
particular fpecies or individuals that are -included 
. -under the fame idea 5 fo the juice of a grape agrees 
to all proper wines, whether red, white, French, 
'Spanifh, Florence, &c. 

Rule • II. Jt muft be proper and peculiar to the. thing 
defined, and agree to that alone ; for it is the very de- 
fignofa definition effectually to diftinguiih one 
thing from all others : So the juice of a grape a- 
grees to no other fubftance, to no other liquid, to 
no other being but nvine. 

Thefe two rules being obferved, will always ren- 
der a definition reciprocal with the thing defined; 
. which is a fcholaftic way of fpeaking, to fignify 
. that the definition may be Ufed in any fentence in 
♦the place of the thing defined, or they may be mu- 
-tually affirmed concerning each other, .or fubfH- 
tuted in the room of each other. - The juice of the 
'grape is wine, or wine is the juice of the grape. And 
wherefoever the word wine is ufed, you may put 
the juice of the grape ihftead of it, except when you 

confider 
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coafider wine rather as a word than a thing, or 
when k is mentioned in fitch logical rules. 

Rule III. A definition ought to be clear and plain ; 
for the defign of it is to lead us into the knowledge 
of the thing defined. 

Hence it will follow, that the words ufed in a 
definition ought not to be doubtful, or equivocal znA 
dfcure, but as plain and eafy as the language will 
afford: And indeed it is a general rule concerning 
the definition both of names and things, that no 
word fhould be ufed m either of them which has 
any darknefs or difficulty in it, unlefs it has been 
Wore explained or definecj. 

Hence it will follow alfo, that fliere *are many 
things which cannot well be defined, either as to 
the name or the thing, unlefs it be by * fynonymous 
words, or by a negation of the contrary idea, c^V. 
for learned men know not how to make them more 
evident, or more intelligible, than the ideas which 
every man has gained by the vulgar methods of 
teaching* Such are the ideas of erttenfion, duration, 
bought, confeioufnefs, and moft of our ftmpk ideas, 
and particularly fenfible qualities, as white, blue, red, 
toMy heat,Jhrill, bitter four, &c 

We can fay of duration^ that it is a continuance in be- 
ing, or a not ceajmg to be •; we can fay of confiioufnefs^ 
that it is as it were a feeling within ourfelves ; we may 
* %, beat is that which is not cold ; or four is that 
which is like vinegar ; or we may point to the clear 
fey, and fay, that is blue. Thefe are vulgar me- 
thods of -teaching tho definitions of names, or mean- 
ing of words. But there are feme phflofophers, 
whofe attemptsto define thefe things learnedly have 
Wrapt up their ideas in greater darknefs, and ex- 
pofed themfelves to ridicule and contempt ; as 
when they define heat, they fay, it is £htalitas con- 
gregans homogenea, &fegregans heterogenea ; that is, 
■* quality gathering together things of the fame 

£ kind, ^ ' 
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kind, and feparating things of a different kind* 
So they define white, a colour ariftng from the pre* 
valence of bright ne/s : But every child knows hot and 
white better without theft definitions. 

There are many other definitions given by the 
Peripatetic philofophers, which are very faulty, by 
reafon of their Afcurity ; as motion is defined by 
them the aclofa being in power , fo far forth as it is in 
power. Time is the meafure or number of motion ac- 
cording topaft, prefenty and future* The foul is the 
acl of an organical natural body, having Hfe in power; 
and feveral others of the fame ftamp. 

Rule IV. It is alfo commonly prefcribed amongft 
the rules of definition, that itjhould befhort, fo that 
it mujl have no tautology in it, nor any words fuperflu* 
ous. I confefs definitions ought to be exprefled 
in as few words as is confident with a clear and 
juft explication of the nature of the thing defined, 
and a diftin&ion of it from all other things befide 1 
But it is of much more importance, and far better, 
that a definition fhould explain clearly the fubjec"t 
we treat of, though the words be many, than to 
leave obfcurities in the fentence by confining it 
within too narrow limits. So in the definition 
which we have given of logic, that it is the art of 
ufing reafon well in thefearch after truth, and the com- 
munication of it to others, it has indeed many words 
in it, but it could not be well fliorter. Art is the 
genus wherein it agrees with rhetoric, poefy, arith* 
inetic, wreftling, failing, building, &c. tor all thefe 
are arts alfo : But the difference or fpecial nature 
of it is drawn from its object, reafon $ from the aft 
ufing it well, and from its two great ends or deiigns, 
namely, thefearch after truth, and the communication 
of it s nor can it be juftly defcribed and explained 
in fewer ideas. 

V. If we add zffih rule, it muft be, that neither 

4fc 
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tbe thing defined, nor a mere fynonymous name, Jbould 
make a fart of the definition, for this would oe no 
explication « the nature of the thing; and a fynony- 
mous word at beft could only be a definition of the 
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Ob/ervations concerning the Definition of Thing*. 

BEFORE I part with this fubjec% I muft propofe 
feveral observations which relate to the defini- 
tion of things. 

\fi Obfervat. There is no need that, in definitions, 
we fhould be confined to me fingle attribute or pro* 

Sj, in order to exprefs the difference of the thing 
ned, lor fometimes the ejfential difference con- 
fifts in Hvo or three ideas or attributes. So a grocer 
is a man who buys and fells fugar, and plumbs, and 
ffKtsfor gain. A clock is an engine with weight* 
imd wheels, thatjbows the hour of the day both by point- 
ing andftriking: And if I Were to define a repeating 
clock, I muft add another property, namely, that 
it alfo repeats the hour. So that the true and pri- 
mary effentiai difference of fame complex ideas 
tonfifting in feveral diftin& properties, cannot be " 
well exprefled without conjunctive particles of 
fpeech. 

2d ObfervaL There is no need that definition* 
CboukL always be po/kiwi for fome things differ 
from others merely by a defect of what others have; 
as, if a chair be defined a fiat for a fingle per/on with 
* back belonging to it, then nfhol is a feat for a fingle 
per/on without aback ; and ^fbrm is a feat for fevered 
ferfins without a back : Thefe are negative differences. 
So fin is want of conformity to the law of God $ blind* 
nefs is a want of fight ? a vagabond is a per/on without a 
home. Some ideas are negative^ and their defini- 
tions ought to be fo too. 

Ea *f 
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3 d Obfervat. Some things may have two or more 
definitions, and each of them equally juft and good ; 
as a mile is the length of eight furlongs > or it is the 
third part of a league. Eternal is that which ever was, 
and ever [hall be ; or it is that which had no beginning, 
and Jhall have no end. Man * is ufually defined a 
rational animal : But it may be much better to de- 
fine him ifpirit united to an animal offucb afibape, or 
an, animal if fitch a peculiar jhape united to afpirit, or 
a being compofed offuch an animal and a mind. 

qth Obfervat., Where the ejfences of things are 
evident, and clearly diftmft from each other, there 
we may be more accurate and exa£t in the definitions 
of them; But^ where their ejfences approach near to 
each other, the definition is more difficult. A bird 
may.be defined a feathered animal with wings, ifibip 
may be defined a large hollow building made to pafs 
over thefea with fails : But, if you aft: me to define 
a bat, which is betweh a bird and a beaft, or to 
define a barge and hoy, which are between a boat and 
2.fbip, it is much harder to define them, or to ad- 
juft the bounds of their effence. This is very evi- 
dent in all monftrous births, and irregular produclions 
of nature, as well as in many works of art, which 
partake fo much of one Jpecies, an4 fo much of 
another, that we cannot tell under which Aecies to 
rarik them, or how to determine their Jpecific dif- 
ference. 

The {cvtrzk fpecies of beings are feldom precifely 
limited in th$ nature of things by an uncertain and ' 

unalterable 



•The common definition of man, namely, a rational animal, 
is very faulty. I .jBccaufe the animal is not rational ; the ra- 
tionality of man arifes from the mind to which the animal is 
united, a. Becaufe if a fpirit fhould be united to a borfc> and 
and make it a rational being, furely this would not be a man .• 
:It is evident therefore that the peculiar Jbafe muft enter into 
.the definition of a man to render it juft and perfe& ; and, for 
want of a full description thereof, all our definitions are de- 
fective. ' 
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unalterable bounds : The eflcnces of many things' 
do not confift in indivifibili, or in one evident indi- 
vifible point, as fome have imagined ; but by vari--' 
ous degrees they approach nearer to, or differ more 
from, others that are of a kindred nature. Sk^ (as 
I have hinted before) in the very middle of efrch 
of the arches of a rainbow, the colours of green, 
yellow, and red, are fufficiently diftinguifhed % but 
near the borders of the feveral arches they run into 
one another, fo that you hardly know how to limit 
the colours, nor whether to call* it red or yellow, 
green or blue. 

$tb Obfervat. As the higheft or chief genufes, 
namely, being and not being, can never be defined, 
becaufe there is no genus niperior to them ; fo nei- 
ther czn Jingular ideas or individuals be well defined, 
becaufe either they have no effential differences from 
other individuals, or their differences are not 
known ; and therefore individuals are only to be de- 
fcribed by their particular circumftances : So King* 
George is diftinguifhed from all other men and other 
kings, by describing him as the firft king of Great 
Britain of the houfe of Brunfwick ; and Wejlminfter 
Hall is defcribed by its fituation and its ufe, &c. 

That individual bodies can hardly have any eflen- 
tial difference, at leait within the reach of our 
knowledge, may be made thus to appear : Methu- 
Jelab; when he was nine hundred and fixty years 
old, and perhaps worn out with age and weaknefs, 
was the fame perfon as when he was in his full vi- 
gour of manhood, or when he was an infant, newly 
born ; hut how for was his body the fame ? Who 
can tell whether there was any fibre of his flefh or. 
his bones that continued the fame throughout his 
whole life ? Or who can determine which were 
thofe fibres ? The Jbip in which Sir Francis Drake 
failed round the world might be new built, and 
refitted fo often, that few of the fame timbers re-- 
mained 5 and who can fay whether it muft be call- 
E3 ' ed 
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ed the fame (hip or no ? And what is its efiential 
difference ? How fhall we define Sir Francis Drake's 
fliip, or make a definition for Methufelab ? 

To this head belongs that moft difficult queftion*. 
What is the principle of individuation ? Qr what is it 
that makes any one thing the fame as it was {owg 
time before ? This is two large and laborious an in- 
quiry to dwell upon in this place : Yet I cannot 
forbear to mention this hint, namely, Since our 
own bodies muft rife at the laft day for us ta re- 
ceive rewards or punifhments in them, there may 
be perhaps fome original fibres of each human body,. 
tome Jlamina vka, or primeval feed of life, which 
may remain unchanged through all the ftages of 
life, death, and the grave y theft may become the 
fprings and principles of a refurre£tion, and fufc 
ficient to denominate it xhsxffltne body. But, if there 
be any fuch conftant and vital atoms which diftifr* 
guifh every human body* they are known to Qodi 
only. 

6th Obftrvat. Where we cannot find out the 
effence or ejfential difference of any fpecies or kind of 
beings that we would define, we muft content our- 
felyes with a collection of fiich chief parts or proper- 
ties o£ it as may beft explain it, fo far as it is known, 
and beft diftinguiih it from other things : So a tna» 
rigold is a fewer which hath many long yellow kavee % 
round a little knot of feeds in the ntii/l, withjucha pecu* 
fiarjfalh, &c. So if we, would define^/wr, we fey 
it is a white and bard metal, next in weight to gold? 
If we would define an elder-iree % we might fay it is 
one among the lejfer trees, whofe younger branches are 
foft and full of pith, whofe leaves are jagged or indented) 
and of fuch a particular Jbape, and it bears large clufkrtt 
off mall black berries : S<> we muft define water y earth* 
flone, a lion, an eagle, a ferpent, and the _ greateft 
part of natural beings, by a collection of thofe pro- 
perties, which according to our obfervation diftin- 
guiih them from all other things. This is what 

Mr 
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Mr Locke calls nominal effences > and nominal defini- 
tions. And indeed 9 fince the ejfintial differences of 
the various natural beings or bodies round about 
os arife from a peculiar ihape, fize, motion, and 
titration of the fmall particles of which they are 
compofed, and fince we have no fufficient method' 
to inform us what thefe are, we muft be contented 
with fuch 2. fort of definition of the bodies they com- 
pofe. 

Here tiote, That this fort of definition, which is 
made up of a mere collection of the moft remark- 
able parts or properties, is called aa imperfeB defi- 
nition, or a description ; whereas the definition is call~ 
cd perfiB vrhen it is compofed of the effential ifi^ir-^ 
tncty added to the general nature or genus. 

7*6 Obfervat. The perfeel definition of any tying ^ ' 
ways includes the definition of the name wiireby it is : 
called, for it informs us of the fcnfc or meaning of 
that word, and (hews us what idea that word is 
affixed to : . Bat the definition of the name does by no- 
means include a perfeel definition if the thing ,\ for, as 
we have faid before, a mere fynonymous word, a 
negation of the contrary^ or the mention- of any 
one or two di&ngutthing properties of the thing, 
may be a fufficient definition of the name. Yet far 
thofe cafes where the eflential difference or eflence 
of a thing is unknown, there a definition of the tiame y 
by the chief properties, and a description of the things 
are much the fame* 

And here 1 think it necefiary to take notice of 
one general fentiment, that feems to run through 
that excellent performance, Mr Locke's Effay on- 
human Unabrftanding,.2nd that is, u That the effences 
* of things artf utterly unknown to us, and there- 
" fore all our pretences to diftingai£h the effences 
" of things cam reach no farther than mere nomi- 
<* nal effences ; or a collection of fuch properties as 
w we know -, to fome of which' we affix particular 
w names, and others we bundle up, feveraltoge- 
E 4 « ther,. 
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u thcr, under one name : And that all our at- 
u tempts to rank bemgs into different kinds of 
" fpecies can reach no farther than to make mere 
" nominal Jpefies ;. and therefore our definitions of 
" things are but mere nominal de/criptions or defini- 
" tions of the name," 

Now, that we may do juftice to that great author, 
we ought to confider that he confines this fort of 
difcourfe only to the effence offtmple ideas, and to the 
ejfence of fuhftances, as appears evident in the fourth 
and fi*th chapters of his third book -, for he al- 
lows the names of mixed modes always toftgnifytbe real 
ejfences o/thdr /pedes, Chap V. and he acknowledges 
artificial things to have real dijiincl /pedes ; and that, 
' in the diftinftion of their eflences, there is generally, 
le/s cori/ufim and uncertainty than in natural, Chap VI. 
left. 40,4 j* though- it muft be confefied that her 
fcarce makes any cBftin&toit between the definition 
of the name and the definition of the thing, as chap. IV* 
and fometimes the current-of his difcourfe decries* 
the knowledge of ejfences in fuch general terms as 
may juftly give occafion to miftake. 

It muft be granted, that the effence- oi moft of 
our fimple ideas, and the greateft part of particular 
natural /uhfianceSf are much unknown to us \ and 
therefore the eflential difference of different quali- 
ties, and of the various kinds of bodies, (as I have 
faid before), lie beyond the reach of our underftand r 
ings : We know not what makes the primary real 
inward diftinctions betwen red, green, fweet, /our, 
&c. between wTod, iron, oil, fione, fire, water, fie/b, 
clay, in their general natures *, nor do we know 
what are the inward and prime diftictions between 
all the particular kinds orfpecies in#the vegetable, 
animal, mineral, metallic, or liquid world of things. 
See Philo/ophical Effays, Effay xi. fe&. i. 

But ftill there is a very large field for the know- 
ledge of the ejfences of things, and for the ufe of 
.. P*rfi3 definitions amongft our complex ideas, the modal 

appearances 
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appearances and changes of nature, the works of arty 
the matters offcience, and all the affairs of the aw/, 
the moraiy and the religious life : And indeed it is 
of much more importance to all mankind, to have 
abetter acquaintance with the worts of art for their 
own livelihood and daily ufe, with the affairs of 
morality for their behaviour in this world, and with 
the matters of religion, that they iriay be prepared' 
for the world to come, than to be able to give a 
perfect definition of the works of nature. 

If the particular eflences of natural bodies are 
unknown to us, we may be yet good philoibphers, 
good artifts, good neighbours, good fubje&s, and 
good Chriftians, without that knowledge ; and we 
have juft reafon to be content* 

Now that the eflences- of fome of the modal ap- 
pearances and changes in nature, as well a» things of 
arty fctehce, and morality, are fufficiently known to 
us to make perfecl definitions of them, will appear 
by- the fpecimen of a few definitions of thefe things. 

Motion is a change of a place. Swifbiefs is the 
paflmg over a long fpace in a ihort time; A' na- 
tural day is the time- of one alternate revolution of 
light and darknefii, or it is the duration of twenty- 
four hours; * An eclrpft of the fun is a defeft in the 
fun's tranfmiffion of light to us by the moon inter- 
pofing. * Snow is congealed vapour. * Hail is 
congealed rain. An-* ijland is a piece of land riiing 
above the furrounding water. An * hill is an ele- 
vated part of the earth, and a *■ grove is a piece 
of ground thick fet with- trees. An houfe is a build- 
Eg ing 

* Note,' Iftmd, bill, grove, are not defigned here in their 
more remote and fubftantial natures, ( if I may fo expreft it), or as 
the matter of them is earth \ for in this fcafc we know not 
their effencc, but only as considered in their modal appearances, 
whereby one part ofeartb is diftinguilhed from another. The 
fame may be faid of /now, bail, &c. 
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ing inade to dwell in. A cottage is a mean boufe 
in the country* A /upper is that meal which we 
make in the evening. A triangle is a figure com- 
pofed of three fides. A gallon is a meafure con- 
taining eight pints. A porter is a man who carries, 
burdens for hire. A king is the chief ruler in a 
kingdom. Veracity is the conformity of our words. 
Jo our- thoughts. Covetoufnefs is an exceffive love 
of money, or other poffeffions. Killing is the 
taking away the life of an animal. Murder is the 
unlawful killing of a man. Rhetoric is the art of 
fpeaking in a manner fit to perfuade. Natural phi- 
lofophy is the knowledge of the properties of bodies* 
and the various effe&s of them>. or it is the know- 
ledge of the various appearances in nature, and 
their caufefr ; and Logic is die art of ufing our rea- 
fonwell, tsV. 

Thus you fee the eflential differences of v arfaui 
beings may be known, and are borrowed from, 
their qualities and properties, their eaufes, effecls, ok- 
jecls, adjuncly ends, &c. y and indeed,, as infinitely 
various as the ejfences of things are, their definitions* 
inuft needs; have various forms. 

After all, it muli be confefieuYthat many logi- 
cians apd philofophers in the former ages have 
made too gfeat a buftle about the exaclnefi of their 
definitions of things* and entered into long fruit- 
lefs controverfies, and very ridiculous debates in. 
the feveral fciences, about adjufting the logical for*, 
nudities, of every definition y. whereas that fort of 
wrangling is now grown very juftly contemptible* 
fince it is agreed that true learning and the know- 
ledge of things depends much more upon a large 
acquaintance with their, various properties,,, caufes, 
effects, fubjeft, object, ends and defigns, than it 
does' upon the formal and fchdaftic niceties of 
genus and difference** 

SECT. 
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SECT- VII. 
Of a Compfete Conception of Things. 

HAVING dwelt Co long upon the firft rule to * 
direct our conceptions, and given an account 
of the definition both of names and things* in order 
ft gain clear and di/tincl ideas f ivre make hafte now 
to the fecond rule'* to guide our conceptions, and 
that is* Conceive of things completely in all their parts. 
All parts have a reference to fome whole: Now 
there is an old drftin£tion which logical writers 
make of a wAo/rand its parts into four feveral 
kinds* and it may be proper juft to mention them 
here. 

i. There is a tmetaphyfical whole, when the eflence 

of a thing is laid toconfift of two parts, the genus 

and the difference, that is, the general and the fpe- 

cxal nature* v^hich being joined together make up 

* definition. This has been the fubjeft of the fore-~ 

going fe&ions* ~ 

a. There is a mathernatieai while, which is better 
called integral, >wheivthe feveral parte which go to 
make up the whole are really difrWt from one an- 
other, and each of them ihay fubfift apart. So the 
bead s the fonts,' and the trunks are the integral 
parts of any large number; fo thefe difcourfes which 
1 have written concerning perception,- judgment, rea- 
Jifdng, ix& difpofttion, are the four integral parts 
of logic. This* fort of part* goes to^make up the 
cvmpleteneft of any fubjeft; and this is the chief 
aaad moft direcl matter of our difcouf fe in this 
fe&oa. 
- 3, There is tpfofedl or efjentied wMe, which is 
ufually made to fignify and include only the two 
effentiat parts at man, body mdjbtd'i But I think 
tfce fenft of 4fi ttay better be altered, or at leaft en- 
£d Urged* 
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larged, and fo include all the effential modes, attri- 
butes, or properties, which are contained in the 
comprehenfeon of any idea. This fliall be the fubjeft 
of difcourfe under the third rule to direcl our concep- 
tions. 

4. There is a logical whole, which is alfo called 
an univerfal; and the parts of it are all the partial 
lar ideas to which this, univerfal nature extends* 
So a genus is a whole in refpecl of the feveral /pe- 
des which are its parts. So the fpecies is a whole* 
and all the individuals are the parts of it. This 
fliall be treated of in the fourth rule to guide our concep- 
tions. 

At prefent we confider an idea as an integral 
whole, and our fecond rule directs us to contemplate 
it in all its parts z But this can only refer to complex 
ideas, for fimple ideas have no parts. 

SECT. VUL 

OfDiviJiony and the Rules of it. 

SINCE our minds are narrow in their capacity, 
and cannot furvey the feveral parts of any com- 
. plex being, with one tingle view, as God fees all 
things at once 5 therefore we muft, as it were, take 
it to pieces, and confider of the parts feparately, 
that we may have a more complete conception of 
the whole. So that, if I would learn the nature of a 
watch, the workman takes it to pieces and fhews 
me the fpring, the wheels, the axles,- the pimons, 
the balance, the dial-plate, the pointer > the cafe % &c, 
and defcribes each of thefe thiags to me apart, to- 
gether with their figures and their ufes. If I would 
know what an animal is, the anatomift confiders the 
head, the trunk, the limbs, the bowefs) apart from 
each other, and gives me diftinA lectures upon each 
of them. v So a kingdom is divided into its feveral 
provinces s a book into its feveral chapters $ and any 

fcience 
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fdence is divided according to the fevexdlfubjetls of 
which it treats. 

This is what we properly call the divifion of an 
idea, which is an explication of the whole by itsfeveral 
parts, or an enumeration of the feveral parts that go 
to compofe any whole idea, and to render it com- 
plete. And I think when man is divided into body 
mdfiul, it properly comes undei^this part of the 
doflrine of integral divifion, as well as when the 
mere body is divided into head, trunk, and limbs ; 
This divifion is fometimes called partition. 

When any of the parts of any idea are yet farther 
divided, in order to a clear explication of the whole, 
this is called a Jubdivifion ; as when a year is divided, 
into months, each month into days, and each day 
into hours, which may alfo be farther fubdivided 
into minutes aud fecondf. 

It is neceffary, in order to the fall explication of 
any being, toconfider each part, and the properties 
of it, diftinft by iifelf, as well as in its relation to the 
whole : For there are many properties that belong 
to the feveral parts of a being which cannot proper- 
ly be afci;ibed to the whole, though thefe proper* 
ties may fit each part for its proper ftation, and 
as it (lands in that relation to the whole complex 
being : As in a houfe, the doors are moveable, the 
wits fquare, the ceilings white, the windows tran£» 
parent, yet the houfe is neither moveable, nor fquare, 
nor white, nor tranfparent. 

The facial Rules of a good Divifion are thefe* . 

i 
I Rule. Each part jingly taken muft contain lefs than, 
the whole, but all the parts taken colleifively, (or toge*. 
ther, mufi contain neither more nor lefs than the whole. 
Therefore, if in difcourfing of a tree you divide it; 
into the trunk and leaves, it is an imperfeft divifion,, 
becaufe the root and the branches are needful to 
make up the whole. So logic would be ill divided 
* into 
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into apprehenfion, judgment, and reafoning; for method 
is a confiderable part of the art which teaches us - 
to ufe our reafoa right, and fhouid by no means 
be omitted. 

Upon this account, ii» every divifion wherein 
we defign a perfect exactnefs, it is neceflary to exa- - 
mine the whole idea with diligence, left we omit 
any parts of k through want of care ; though in 
feme cafes it is not poffibk, and in others it is not 
neceffary, tfr* we fhouki defcend to the minuted 
parts. 

II. Rule. L$ aU SviftonsweJhouJd^rJl confider the 
larger and more immediate parts of the fHbjecl, and mi 
dhide it at 'once int&4ke more tninute and remote It 

would by no means be proper to divide a kingdom 
firft mto Jlreets, and lanes, andjfeJds + but it muft be 
firft divided into provinces or smwtkt? then thofe 
bounties may be divided into towns, vittages y fields, &c~ - 
and towns intojtreetx and lanes* 

HI. Rule. The fevered parts of a divifion ought to ha 
•ppofite, that is, one part ought not to contain another. It 
would be a ridiculous divifion of an ammalinto head, 
Umbs, body, vndtbrein, for the trains are contained in- 
the head. 

Yet here'it muft be noted, that fometimes the 
fcbjefts of any treatife, or the objects of any parti- 
cular fcience, may be properly and necefiariry fo> 
divided, that the fecond may include the firft, and 
~ the third may include the firft and fecond, without 
offending againft this rule, becaufe in the fecond or 
following parts, of the fcience or dsfcourie thefe 
objects are pot considered in the feme manner as in* 
the firft $ as for inftance, geometry 'divides its objefts 
into HneSfJutfaceWj andfoltds: Now,, though a tine be 
contained in ?kfurface> or zfolid, yet it is not confi- 
dered in ifurface, feparate and alone, o* as a merm 
&ne, as^it is in tfe* firft part of geometry, wbitfe treats 

of 
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of tines. So logic is rightly divided into conception* 
judgment^ reafonwg, and method. For, though ideas or 
anceptms are contained in the following parts oi 
bgc> yet they are not there treated of as feparate 
i&as, which are the proper fubjecl of the firft part* 

IV Rule. Let not fubdivifwns he too numerous nvitb- 
wtneeeffity: For it is better many times to diftinguiih 
more parts at once, if the fubje& will bear it, than 
to mince the difcourfe by exceffi ve dividing and fub- 
dividing. It is preferable therefore, in a treatife of 
tagraphj, to fay, that inra city we will consider its 
wifc, its gates, its buildings* its Jbreet s, and lanes, thao 
to divide it formally firft into the encompaffing and 
the eneompeufed parts ; the encompaffing parts are the 
walk and gates, the encompafled parts include the 
*wp and the buildings ; the ways are the greets and 
the JWjy buildings confift of ^foundations and the 
i^erpuHure, &c* 

Too great a itumber of fubdivifions has been af» 
fefted by fome perfons in fermons, treatifes, in- 
tou&ions, {sfir.. under pretence of greater accura- 
cy: But this fort of fubtikies hath often caufed 
great confbfion to the underftanding, and foroc- 
fimes more difficulty to the memory. In thefe cafes 
it is only * good judgment can determine what yfcfc 
Ajftw* are ufefuL 

V. Rule Divide every fubpcl according to the Jpe- 
M defign ypu have in wm+ One and the fame idea 
<* fubjefk may be divided in very different manners, 
according to the diflecent purpofes we have in ctiC- 
courfing of it* So, if z printer were to oanfider the 
federal parts of a booh, he rnnft divide it mtojheets, 
fhe jbeets into pages, the pages into lines, and the liner 
*U> letters. But a grammarian divides a bob into pe» 
"Ms, /ententes, and wo*ds>or parts of fpeecb, as noun, 
innoun f verb, &c. A logician confiders a took as dk- 
▼ided into ebmXen, Jettons, argwnents r propafitions* 

ideasp 
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ideas ; and, with the help of ontology, he divides the 
proportions into fubjecl, objecl, property relation, atHon, . 
pqffion, caufe, effetl, &c. But it would be very ridi- 
culous for z logician to divide a book into fleets, pages , 
and lines ; or for a printer to divide it into nouns and 
pronouns, or into propofitions, ideas, properties, or caufes. 

VI. Rule. In all your divifions obferve with greateft 
exaclnefs the nature of things. And here I am con- 
ftrained to make a fubdiviiion of this rule into two 
very neceflary particulars . 

(i) Let the parts of your'divi/ion befuch as are pro- 
perly di/hngui/htd in nature. Do not divide afunder 
thofe parts of tne idea which are intimately united 
in nature, nor unite thofe things into one part which 
nature has evidently disjoined : Thus, it would be 
very improper, in treating of an animal body, to di- 
vide it into the fuperior and inferior halves ; for it* 
would be hard to fay how much belongs by nature 
to the inferior half, and how much to the fuperior. 
Much more improper would it be ftill to. divide th£ 
animal into the right band parts and left hand parts, 
which would bring greater confufion. This* would 
be as unnatural as if a man fhould cleave a haf el-nut 
in halves through the hu/h, the /bell, and the kernel, 
at once, and fay, a nut is divided into theft two parts t 
whereas nature leads plainly to the threefold dtftinc- 
tion of hufk,Jhell, and hernal. 

(i) Do not affefi duplicities, nor triplichies, nor any 
curtain number of parts in your divifon of things; for we 
know of no fiich certain number of parts which God 
the Creator has obferyed in forming all the varieties 
of his creatures ; nor is there any uniform deter- 
mined number of parts in the various fubje&s of 
human art or (cience ; yet fome perfons have di- 
fturbed the order of nature, and abuied their rea- 
ders, by an affedation of dichotomies, trichotomies, 
fevens, twelves, &c. Let the nature of the fubje&, 
confidered together with the defign which you bav e 
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in view, always determine the number of parts into 
which you divide it- 
After all, it muft be confefled, that an intimate 
knowledge of things, and a judicious observation, 
will affift in the bufinefs of dbvifton, as well as of <fo- 
fimtion, better than too nice and curious an atten- 
tion to the mere formalities of logical writers, with- 
out a real acquaintance with things. 

SECT. IX. 

tyacomprebenftve conception of things, and of abjtratlion. 

TH E third ride to direct our conceptions re- 
quires us to conceive of things comprehenfively. 
As we muft furvey an obje& in all its parts to obtaui 
a complete idea of it, fo we muft confider it in all its 
itodes, attributes, properties, and relations, in order to 
obtain a cornprehenfive conception of it. 

The comprehenfion of an idea, as it was explained 
under the doctrine of univerfals, includes only the 
*fl*ntial modes or attributes of that ideas but in this 
place the word is taken in a larger fenie, and im- 
plies alfo the various occafional properties, accidental 
"'odes, and relations. 

The neceffity of this rule is founded upon the 
«me reafon as the former, namely, That our minds 
are narrow andicanty in their capacities, and as they 
»e not able to confider all the parts of a complex 
Wea at once, fp Neither can they at once contemplate 
all the different attributes' and circumftances of it : We 
muft therefore confider things fuccejjively and gra- 
dually in their various appearances and circumftan- 
ces : As our natural eye cannot at once behold the 
f* fides of a dye or cube, nor take cognizance of all 
&e points that are marked on them, and therefore 
w c turn up the fides fuccefEvely, and thus furvey 
and number the points that are marked on each fide, 
that we may know' the whole. 

In 
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In order to a eomprehenfive view of any idea, we 
muft firft confider, whether the object of it has an 
exigence jas well as an efenct ; whether it be ajimple 
or complex idea ; whether h be i fubjlnnce or a mode. 
If it be zfutjlance, then we muft inquire what are 
the effenthal modes of it which are neceflary to its na- 
ture, and what are thofe properties or accidents of it 
which belong to it occafionally, or as it is placed in 
fome particular circumftances ; We muft view it in 
its interned 'and abfoluXe modes, and obferve it in thofe 
various external relations in which it ftands to other 
beings : We muft confider it in its powers zn& capa- 
cities either to do orfuffer .• We muft trace it up to 
ks various caufts, whether fupreme or rabordinate. 
We muft defcend to the variety of its effe&s> and 
take notice of the fcveral ends and defigns, which arc 
to be attained by it. We muft conceive of it as His. 
cither an ebjctl or afuhjecl, what are the things that 
are akin to it, and what are the oppofitcs or contraries 
of it \ for many things are to be known both by 
their contrary and their kindred ideas. - — 

If the thing we difcourfe of be a mere mode, we 
muft inquire whether it belongs tofpirits or bodies; 
whether it be tphyfical or moral mode: If moral) then 
we muft confider its relation to GW, to ourjetves, to 
our neighbours; its reference to this life, or the life to 
come. If it be a virtue f we muft feek what are the 
principles of it, what are the rules of it, what are the 
tendencies of it, and what are the falfe virtues that 
counterfeit it, and what are the real vices that op- 
pofe it, what are the evils which attend the negleB 
of it, and what are the rewards of the pracUce of. 
k, both here and hereafter. 

If the fubjeft be bjfhricaly or a matter offacJ f we 
may then inquire whether the a£tion was done at all; 
whether k was done infuch a manner ', or byfuchper- 
fins as is reported ; at what time it was done ;- in what 
place ; by what motive, and for what deftgn ; what is 
the evidence of the f aft ; who arc the wfoneffes ; what 
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is their charaEkr and credibility; vrhztfgns there are 
of fijch a fact ; what concurrent circutnftances which 
may ekher fupport the troth of it, or render it 
doubtful. 

In order to make due inquiries into all thefe, and 
many other particulars whkh go towards the com- 
plde and eamprehenftve idea of any being, the fcience 
dmtdogy is exceeding neceffery. "This is what was 
wont to be called the firft part of nutaphyfics in the 
Pm/*teir fchocds. It treats of bang in its mojt gene- 
ral nature, and of all its affiecHons and relations. I con- 
fers the cdd Popifh fchoplmen have mingled a num- 
ber of ufelefs fubtilties with this fcience; they have 
cxhatrfted their own spirits, and the fpirits of their 
readers, in many laborious and intricate trifles; and 
fomeof their writings have been fruitful of names 
infant ideas, whkh have done much injury to the 
facred ftudy of divinity. Upon this account many 
tf the moderns have maft unjuftly abandoned the 
*hole fcience at once, and throw abundance of 
contempt and raillery upon the very name of meta- 
Ptyics ; but this contempt and cenfure is very un- 
*eafonable \ for this (Hence, feparated from feme 
AriAotelian fooleries, and fcholaftic fubtilties, is fo 
aeceflary to a diftkift conception, folid judgment, 
and juft reasoning on many fubjeds, that fometimes 
it is introduced as *part of logic, and not without 
reafim. Andthofewho utterly defpife and r|di- 
ttfe it, either betray their own ignorance, or will 
I* feppofed to make their wk and banter a refuge 
*od excufe lor their own lazinefi. Yet this much 
I would add, that the later wrkers of ontology are ge- 
nerally the beft on this account, becaufe they have 
Wt out much of the ancient jargon. See the Brief 
Scheme of Ontology in the Philofophical Ejfays % by I x 
Watts. 

Here let it be noted, that it is neither ufeful, ne- 
ceffary, or poffible, to run through all the modes, cir- 
Qances, and relations of every fubjeft we take in 

hand; 
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Hand ; but in ontology we enumerate a great variety 
of them, that fo a judicious mind may choofe what 
are thofe circumfiances, relations, and properties of a- 
ny fubject, which are moft necefiary to the prcfent 
deiign of him that {peaks or writes, either to ex- 
plain, to illuftrate, or to prove the point. 

As we arrive at the complete knowledge of an idea 
in all its parts, by that act of the mind which is call- 
ed dwiifan, fo we come to a comprehenfive conception 
of a thing in its feveral properties and relations, by 
that act of the mind which is called abftratlion; that 
is, we confider each {ingle relation or property of 
the fubject alone ; and thus we do as it were with- 
draw arid feparate it in our minds, both from the 
fubject itfelf, as well as from other properties and 
relations, in order to make a fuller observation of it. | 

This act of abjlratlion is faid to be twofold, either 
precifive ox negative. 

Precifive abjbraftion is when we confider thofe 
things apart which cannot really exift apart j as 
when we cqnfider a mode without confidering its 
fubftance zndfubjecl, or one ejfential mode without an- 
other. Negative abftratlion is, when we confider 6ne 
thing feparate from another, which may alio exift 
without it ; as when we conceive of a fubjed with- 
out conceiving of its accidental modes or relations ; or 
when we conceive of one accident without thinking 
of another. If I think of reading or writing without 
the exprefs idea of fome man, this is precifive ah- 
Jtratlion; or if I think of the attraction of iron, with- 
out the exprefs idea of fome particular magnetic bo- 
dy. But, when I think of a needle without an idea 
of its Jharpnefs, this is negative abftratlion $ and it is 
the fame when I think of its Jharpnefs without con- 
fidering its length. 
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SECT. X. 

Oftheextenftve Conception of Things, andofDi/lribution. 

AS the completenefs of an idea refers to the fev- 
eral parts that compofe it, and the comprehend 
fonofzn. idea includes its various properties; fo the ex- 
Unfion of an idea denotes the variousy&rfr or kinds of 
A»tfg/towhichthefameidea belongs: Andif we would 
be fully acquainted with a fubjeft, we muft obferve 

This fourth rule to direct our conceptions, namely, 
Conceive of things in all their extenfion ; that is, we 
muft fearch out the various fpecies, or fpecial natures 
which are contained under it, as a genus or general 
nature. If we would know the nature of an an animal 
perfedUy, we muft take cognizance of beafts, birds, 
ffles, aud infecls, as well as men, all which are con- 
tained under the general nature and name of animal. 

As an integral whole is diftinguifhed into its feve- 
ral parts by divi/ion ; fo the word diftribution is moft 
properly ufed when we diftinguifh an univerfal whole 
into its feveral kinds or fpecies: And perhaps it had 
hcen better if this word had been always confined 
*o this fignification, though it muft be confefled 
that we frequently fpeak of the divi/ion of an idea 
into its feveral kinds, as well as into its feveral parts. 

The rules of a good difltibution are much the fame 
with thofe which we have before applied to divi/ion, 
which may be juft repeated again in the briefeft 
manner, in order to give examples of them. 

Rule I. Each partjingly taken muft contain lefs 
than the whole, but all the^parts taken eollecHvely, 
or together, muft contain neither mere nor lefs than 
the whole ; or, as logicians fpmetimes exprefs it, the 
ports of the divi/ion ought to exhauft the whole thing which 
is divided. So medicine is juftly diftrfooted into pro* 
tfylacHc, or the art of preferring health \ and the- 
rapeutic, 
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rapeuttc, or the art of reftoring health 5 for there 
is no other fort of medicine befides thefe two. But 
men are not well diftributed into tall or Jhort, for 
there are fome of a middle Jtature* 

Ruklh Inall/Z^rt^^^weflwuldfirftconfider 
the larger and more immediate kinds or fpecies, or 
ranks of being, and not divide a thing at once into 
the more minute and remote. A genus fliould not at 
once be divided into individuals, or even into the 
lowefl fpecies, if there be a fpecies fuperwr. Thus it 
would be very improper to divide animal into trout, 
lobfter, eel, dog, bear, eagle, dove, worm, and butterfly, 
for thefe are inferior kinds ; whereas animal ought 
firft to be diftributed into man, beaft,ftrd, fife, in- 
feci \ and then beaft fliould be diftributed into dog, 
bear, &c. Bird into eagle, dove, &c Fijh into trout^ 
eel, lobfter, &c. 

It is irregular alfo to join any inferior fpecies in 
the lame rank or order with the fuperior; as, if we 
fliould diftinguifh animals into birds, bears, and oy~ 
Jlers, &c it would be a ridiculous diftribution. 

Rule ffl. The feveral parts of a diftribution ought 
to be oppofite 5 that is, one fpecies or clafs of be- 
ings in the fame rank of divifion, ought not to con- 
tain or include another \ fo men ought not to be di- 
vided into the rich, the poor, the learned, and the 
tall', for poor men may be both learned and tall, and 
fo may the rkh* 

But it will be objected, Are not animated bodi/ts 
rightly diftributed into vegetative and animal, or (as 
they are ufiially called) fenjitive? Now the fenjittve 
contains the vegetative nature in it, for animals grow 
as well as plants. I anfwer, that in this, and in all fuch 
diftributions, the word vegetative fignifies merely w- 
getative; and in this fenfe vegetative will be fufficient- 
iy oppofite to animal; for it cannot be faid of an o- 
mmaJ that it contains mere vegetation in the idea or* it. 

Rule 
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Rule IV. Let not fuhdivifions be too numerous 
without neceffity \ therefore I think quantity is bet- 
ter diftinguifhed at Once into a line, zforface, and a 
fiid; than to fayy as Ramus does, that quantity is ei- 
ther a line wa thing lined ,• and a thing lined is either 
tjurfaceorafoiuL 

Rule V. Diftribute every &bjeft according to the 
fecial defign you have in view, ib far as is ne- 
ceffary or ufef ul to your prefent inquiry. Thus 
^politician difhributes mankind according to their ci- 
vil chara&ers into the rulers and the ruled ; and a 
fbjfician divides them into the Jick or the healthy ; 
but a divine drftributes them into Turks, Heathens, 
Jews, or Chrijtians. 

Here note, That it is a very ufeiefs thing to diftri- 
bute any idea into fuch kinds ©r members as have 
no different properties to be fpoken of ; as it is mere 
trifling to divide right angles into fuch whofe frgs are 
«ptal, and whofe legs are unequal, for as to the mere 
right angles they have no different properties. 

Rale. VI. In ail your diftributions obferve the na- 
ture of things with great exa&nefs, and do not af- 
fect any particular form of diftribution, as fome per- 
rons have done, by dividing every genus mtatovofpe- 
*w, or into three /pedes ,• whereas nature is infinitely 
various, and human affeirs and human fciences have 
as great a variety* nor is there any one form of di* 
ftribution that will exactly fuit with all fubje&s. 

Nate,, It is to this doctrine of dtftr'tbidion of a genus 
wfo its feveral fades we muft alfo refer the diftribu- 
tion of a caujle according to its feveral effetls, as fome 
medicines are heatings fome are coaling ; or an effecJ, 
when it is diftinguiihed by its caufes, as faith is either 
hilt upon divine teftimony or human. It is to this head 
we refer particular artificial bodies y when they are 
diftinguiihed according to the matter they arc made 
Of, as zfatue U either qbrafs, jfmarbl*, or woody &e. 

and 
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and any other beings, when they are diftinguifiied 
according to their end and deftgn, as the furniture o€ 
body or mind is either for ornament or ufe. To this head 
alfo we refer fubjccls when they are divided accord- 
ing to their modes.or accidents ; as men are either mer- 
ry , or grave, or fad ; and wwfex r when they are di- 
vided by their fubjetls, as diftempers belong to tie fluids, 
or to the folid parts of the animal. 

It is alfo to this place we reduce the propofals of m 
difficulty vnder its various cafes, whether it be in Spe- 
culation or practice : As, to fhew the reafon of fun- 
beams burning wood, whether it be done by a convex glafs 
or a concave ; or to fhew the conftrutlion andmenfura- 
tion of triangles, whether you have two angles and a 
fide given, or two fides and an angle, or only three 
fides. Here it is neceflary to diftribute or divide a 
.difficulty in all its cafes, in order to gain a perfect 
knowledge of the fubjecl: you contemplate. . 

It might be obferved here, that logicians have 
fometimes given a mark or ftgn to diftinguifh when 
it is an integral whole that is divided into its parts 
or members, or when it is a genus, an univerfal whole, 
that is distributed into its fpecies and individuals. 
The rule they give is this : Whenfoever the whole 
idea can be directly and properly affirmed of each 
part, as, a bird is an animal, *fijh is an animal, Bu- 
cephalus is a horfe, Peter is a man, then it is a diftri- 
bution of a genus into its fpecies, or a fpecies into its 
individuals : But when the whole cannot be thus 
direcUy affirmed concerning every part, then it is 
a divifion of an integral into its feverai- parts or 
members ; as we cannot fay the head, the breqft, the 
hand, or the foot is an animal, but we fay, the head is 
apart of the animal, and the foot is another part* 

This rule may hold true generally in corporeal 
beings, or perhaps in all fubftances : But, when we 
fay the fear of God is wifdom, andfo is human civility ; 
criticifm is true learning, and fo is philofophy : To exe- 
cute a murderer is juftice, and tofave and defend the in- 
nocent 
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nocent isjufiice too. In thefe cafes it is not fb eafily 
determined, whether an integral whole be divided 
into its parts, or an univerfal into its fpecies : For 
the fear of God may be called either one part, or 
one hind of nvifdom : Criticifm is one part, or one 
kind of learning .* And the execution if a murderer 
may be called a fpecies ofjujUce, as well as apart of it. 
Nor indeed is it a matter of great importance to 
determine this controverfy • 

.SECT. XI. 

Of an orderly Conception of Things. 

THEE loft rule to dire&our conceptions, is, that 
I wejbouldrank and place them in a proper method 
wjuft order. This is of neceffary ufe to prevent 
coniufion \ for, as a trader who never places his 
goods in his fihop or warehoufe in a regular order, 
nbr keeps the accounts of his buying and felling, 
paying and receiving, in a juft method, is In the 
utmoft danger of plunging all his affairs into con- 
fofion and ruin ; fo zjfudent who is in the fearch of 
troth, or an author or teacher who communicates 
knowledge to others, will very much obftruft his 
defign, and confound his own mind or the minds 
of his hearers, unlefs he range his ideas in juft 
order. 

If we would therefore become fuccefsful learners 
<* teachers, we muft not conceive of things in a 
cwfufed heap, but difpofe our ideas in fome certain 
' fflrt&of, which may be moft eafy and ufeful both 
for the understanding and memory ; and be fure, 
*& much as may be, to follow the nature of things, for 
which many rules might be given 5 namely, 

1. Conceive as much as yQu can of the ejjentials of 
any fubjed, before you confider its accidentals. 

2. Survey firft the general forts and properties of 

F a»j 
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toy fubjeft> before you efctend yOdr thoughts to 
fcKfcourfe bf tke particular kinds or fifties of it. 

3. Contemplate things feft in their o^njifnpk net* 
tore*, atod afterwards view them in compofitm with 
ether things ; tailefs it be your prefent pur pofe t* 
take a compound being to pieces, in bfrder to find out> 
or to fhew the nature of it, by fearching and d£» 
covering of what ^«#Z?j it is compofed. 

4. Confider the abfolute modes or affections of any 
being as it is in itfelf, before you proceed to confi- 
der it relatively, -or to furvey the various relations in 
which it ftands to other beings, l*fc. 

Note, Thefe rules chiefly belong to tne method 
of inftru&ion which the learned call fynthetic. 

But in the regulation of our ideas, there is fet- 
Som an abfolute heceffity that we fhould place them 
in this or the other particular methods It is poffi- 
We in fome cafes that many methods may be equal- 
ly good, that is, may equally affift the understand- 
ing and the memory : To frame a method exqui- 
sitely accurate, according to the ftricl nature of 
. things, and to maintain this accuracy from the be- 
ginning to the end of a treatife, is a moft rare and 
aifficult thing, if not impoffible. But a larger ac- 
count of method would be very improper in this 
friace, left we anticipate what belongs to the fourth 
part <f logic. 



SECT. XIL 

Thefe five Rules of Conception exemplified. 

IT may be ufeful here to give a fpecimen of the 
five/pedal rules to diretl our conceptions, which 
have been the chief fubjeft of this long chapter, 
and reprefent them practically in one view. 

Suppofe the theme df our difcourfe Was the^JG- 
/tons of the mind. 
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ifi 9 To gam a clear and difiincl 'idea olpajfiw, we, 
umft tig/foe both the /ww and the /&/£. 

To begin with the definition of the name. Wear$ 
not here to underftaod the word paffionm its vulgar 
and moft limited fenfe, as it signifies merely anger 
or Jury • nor do we take k in its moft extenfive 
phiioiophical fenfe, for the fu/taining the oclion of 
-xa agent 4 but ki the more limited phitofophical 
fenfe, paffions figntfy the various affetHons of the mind, 
fiich sis admtrat'tou, iove, or hatred ; this is the defi- 
nition of the name. 

We proceed to the definition of the thing. Pq/fion 
is defined afenfation of fomef fecial commotion inanimaU 
nature, occaftoned by the nutufs perception of fame objeB 
fiated to excite thai commotion* Here * the genus, or 
general nature of pqjfion, is 2ifanfation of fame fpeciai 
commotion in animal nature ; and herein it agrees with 
hunger, thirft, pain, &c. The ejfential difference 
of it is, that this commotion arifas from a thought or 
perception of the wind, and hereby it is diftinguifhei 
from hunger, thirft, or pain. 

2d/y 9 Wcmuft conceive of it completely, or fur- 

vey the feveral parts that compole it. Thefe are, 

(1.) The tnind's perception of fame objecl. (z.) The 

F 2 * consequent 

* Since this was written, I have published a fhort treatxfe 
of the paffions, wherein I have fo far varied from this definition* 
as to call them fenfible commotions of our tvbole nature, both foul anV 
Body, occaftoned ^y the mind** perceptions of Jomeobjc6L > &.£.. I made 
this alteration in the description of the paffions in that book 
chiefly to include, in a more explicit manner, the paffions of 
defire and aver/ion, which are acts of voUtion rather thzn Jhnfations. 
Yet fince fome commotions of animal nature attend all the 
paffions, and fince there is always a fenfation of thefe commo- 
tions, 1 (hall not change the definition I have written here ; 
for this will agree to all the pafaons whether they include any 
act of volition or not ; nor indeed is the matter of any great 
importance. Nov, 17. *7»8. 
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confequent ruffle, or f pedal commotion of the nerve*, una 
blood, and animal fpirits. And, (3.) Thejinfation of 
this inward commotion. 

yUy, We muft confider it comprehenfively, in its 
various properties. The moft effential attributes 
that make up its nature have been already mention- 
ed under the foregoing heads. Some of the moft 
xonfiderable properties that remain are thefe, name- 
ly, That paffion belongs to all mankind in greater or 
lefler degrees : It is not conftantly prefent with us, but 
uponfome certain occafions : It is appointed by our Crea- 
tor for various ufeful ends and purpofes, namely, to 
give us vigour in the purfuit of what is good and 
agreeable to us, or in the avoidance of what is 
hurtful : // is very proper for our fate of trial in this 
world; It is not utterly to be rooted' out of our nature, 
but to be moderated and governed according to the rules of 
virtue and religion, tsfc. 

4thly, We muft take cognizance of the various 
Unas of it, which is called an extenfive conception of 
it. If the object which the mind perceives be very 
uncommon, it excites the paffion of admiration : If 
the objeft appears agreeable, it raifes love : If the a* 
greeabk objedt be abfent and attainable, it caufesjfe- 
ftre : If likely to be obtained, it excites hope : If un- 
attainable, dejpair. If it be prefent and poffeffed, it is 
the paffion of joy : If Zj0, it excites forrow : If the 
objeft be difagreeable, it caufes in general hatred or 
mverfion : It it be abfent, and yet we are in danger of 
it, it raifes our fear.* Ji it be prefent, it is forrow, 
zoAfadnefs, titci 

$thly, All thefe things, and many more, which 
go to compofe a treatife on this fubjeft, muft be 
placed in their proper order ; A flight fpecimen of 
which is exhibited in this fhort account of paffion, 
and which that admirable author Def cartes has treat- 
ed of at large ; though, for want of fufficient ex- 
periments and obfervations in natural philofophy, 

there 
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there are fome few miftakes in his account of ani- 
mal nature* 

sect. xm. 

An Blujtratkn ofthefefive rules by Similitudes. 

THUS we hare brought the firft part of logic 
to a conclufion : And it may not be impro- 
per here to represent its excellencies (fo far as we 
have gone) by general hints of its chief defign and 
vje, as well as by a various comparifon of it to thofe 
inftruments which mankind have invented for their 
fcveral conveniencies and improvements. 

The defign of logic is not to furnifh us with the 
perceiving faculty, But only direB and qffift us in 
the ufe of it : It doth not give us the objects of our 
ideas, but only cafts fuch a light on thofe objects 
which nature furnifhes us with, that they may be 
the more clearly and diftin&ly known ; It doth not 
add new parts or properties to things, but it difco- 
vers the various parts, properties, relations, and 
dependencies of one thing upon another, and by 
tanking all things under general mijpecial heads, it 
fenders the nature, or any of the properties, 
powers, and ufes of a thing, more eafy to be found 
out, when we feek in what rank of beings it lies, 
and wherein it agrees with, and wherein it differs 
from others. 

If any comparifons would illuftrate this, it may 
be thus represented. 

I. When logic affifts us to attain a clear and di- 
fine! conception of the nature of things by defini- 
tion* it is like thofe glaffes whereby we behold fuch 
^fi£\sdiftmclly f as, by reafon of. their fmallnefs, or 
their great diftance, appear in confufton to the naked 
eye 1 So the telefcope difcovers to us diftant won* 
ders in the heavens, and fhews the milky way, and 
the bright cloudy /pots in a very dark iky, to be a 
JF 3 collection 
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collection of little ftars, which the eye unaffifted 
beholds in a mingled confufion. So when bodies 
are too /wall for our fight to furvey them diftinctly, 
then the micro/lope is at hand for our affiftance, to 
lhew us all the limbs and features of the moft minute 
animals, with great clearnefs.and diftinclion. 

II. When we are taught by logic to view a 
thing completely in all its parts, by the help ©f divi~ 

Jton> it has the ufe of an anatomical knife, which dif- 
fers an animal body, and feparates the veins, ar- 
teries, nerves, mufcles, membranes, &c and fhews us 
the fcvcral parts which go to the compofition of a 
complete animal. 

III. When logic inftrufts us to furvey an object 
comprehenfivety in all the modes, properties, relations, 
faces, and appearances of it, it is of the fame life as 
a terreftrial globe, which turning round on its axis 
reprefents to us all the variety of lands and fias, 
kingdoms and nations, on the furface of the efcrth, in 
a very flicrt fucceffion of time (hews the titra- 
tions and various relations of them to each other* 
and gives a comprehenfivc view of them in mir 
mature. 

IV. When this art teaches us to difiribute any 
exten/lve idea into its different kinds or Jpecies, it 
may be compared to the priftmtic glafs, that re- 
ceives the fun-beams or rays of light, -which feem 
to be uniform when falling upon it, but it fepa- 
rates and diftributes them into their different kinds 
and colours, and ranks them in their proper fuc- 
ceffion., 

Or, if we defcend to fubdivifions and fubordinate 
ranks of being, then dtftribution may alfo be faid. 
to form the refemblance of a natural tree, wherein 
the genus or general idea ftands for the root or flock, 
and the feveral kinds or /pedes, and individuals, are 
diftributed abroad, and reprefented in their de- 
pendance and connection, like the feveral boughs, 
branchs, and lefferjhoots. For inflance, let animal 
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be the net of a logical farce the refemblance is feen, 
by perc iafpeQion, though, the roqt be tu>t placed 
at U>e bottom of the page. 

rphffijv 

Man i>n«» 
V Peter, 

[_thoiea^ *e. 



Beaft 



Horfe— ft"** 



Animal 



^Bayard. 
Squirrel 

f Maftiff,. 
k*o* Spaniel 

Dog— 4 Grcybpun^i 
JBear, &c. IB* 8 * 1 *' &cv 



Bird 



fEagle 
Lark 
Duck 



fEnglifl* 
— — -J. Mufcovy, 



Hook-Bill, &c. 



C Trout, «. 
Fifh | Whale, 

£Oyfter, &c 



L 



Infeft< 




Wafp r 
Bee, &c. 
Worm, 
Ant, 
Caterpillar* &c. 



The fame fimilitude will fcrve alfo to illuftrate 
the divifton and fubdivifion of an integral whole into 
its feveral parts. 

When logic direfts us to place all'our ideas in 

a proper method,* mo{t convenient both for inftruc- 

tion and memory, it doth the fame fervive as the 

F 4 cajh 
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cafes of Well-contrived Jbelves in a large //fcwy, where- 
in film, quartos j otlavos, and leffer volumes, arc dif- 
pofed in fuch exatt orderj under the particular 
heads of divinity, hiftory, mathematics, ancient and 
mtfcellaneous learning, £jV. that the ftudent knows 
where to find every book, and has them all as it 
were within his command at once, becaufe of the 
exact order wherein they are placed. 

The man who has fuch affiftances as thefe at 
hand, in order to manage his conceptions, and regu- 
late his ideas, is well prepared to improve his know- 
ledge, and to join thefe ideas together in a regular 
manner by judgment, which is the fecond operation 
of the mind, and will be the fubjeft of the fecond 
part of logic* 
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OF JUDGMENTT AND PROPOSrTION. 

"1TTTHEN the mind has got acquaintance with 
VV things by framing ideas of them, it pro- 
ceeds to the next operation, and that is, to com- 
pare thefe ideas together, and to join them by 
affirmation^ or disjoin them by negation, according 
as we find them to agree or difagree. This a£t 
of the mind is called judgment ; as when we have 
by Perception obtained the ideas of Plato a philofo- 
Pkr, man innocent ', we form thefe judgments $ Plato 
*W a Philofopber ; No man is innocent. 

Some writers have aflerted, that judgment confifts 
ih a mere perception of the agreement or djfagreement of 
ideas. But I rather think there is an a£t of the will 
(at leaft in moft cafes) neceflary to form a judgment ; 
for, though we do perceive, or think we perceive, 
ideas to agree or difagree, yet wc may fometimes re- 
F.5 • .:. • frail* 
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frain from judging or afienting to the perception, 
for fear left the perception fhbuld not be Sufficient- 
ly ckar, and we fondd be raiftaken : And I am 
well aflured at other times, that there are multi- 
tudes of judgments formed, and a firm aflent given 
to idezs joined or disjoined, before there is any clear 
perception whether they agree or difagree ; and 
this is the reafoa of fo many faJfe judgments or mis- 
takes among men. Both thefe practices are a proof 
that judgment has fbmething of the will in it, and 
does not merely confift ^perception ; fince we Some- 
times judge, (though unhappily) without perceiving, 
and Sometimes we perceive without immediate judg- % 
ing, - 

As an idea is the refult of our conception or appre- 
hehjioti) {& \ proportion is the effect of judgment. 
The foregoing Sentences, which are examples of the 
act of judgment, are properly called proportions. Pla- 
to is a philofopher, &c. 

Here let us consider, 

i . The general nature of a proposition, and the parU 
of which it is compofed. 
. . 2. The various divifions or kinds of propofltions. 

3. The^fprings of falfe judgment, or the doctrine of 
prejudices* 

4. General direclions to qffift us in judging right* 

5. Special rules io diretl us m judging particular 
•bjecls^ ■ '* • 



CHAP. L 

Qjf the Nature of a Propositk)!*, and ksfeverai 
Parts: 



xV 



Propojttion is a Sentence Whserein two or more 
ideas or terms are joined or disjoined by ons 

affirmation 
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affirmation or negation, as Plato was a pbilofipher : 
Every angle is firmed ky two lines meeting: No man 
thing en earth can he completely happy. When there 
are ever fo many ideas or terms in the featejice, 
7«t if they are joified or ^Usjoined merely by one 
ffingie affirmation or negation, they are properly 
called but one propofitum, though they may be re- 
vived into fevered proportions which are implied 
therein, as will appear hereafter. 

In describing a propofttion, I ufe the words terms 

*»wefi as ideas > becaufe, when mere ideas are joinetf 

in the mind without words, it is rather called a 

"judgment $ but when clothed with words it is called 

% propofttion, even though it be in the mind only, as 

veil ls when it is exprefled by fpeaking or writing. 

There arc three things which go to the nature 

and conftitution of a proportion, namely, Xbefub- 

jefy the predicate, and the \opula. 

" • Thefubj?& of a propoffcion is that concerning 

which any thing is affirmed or denied : So Plato, 

***gte, man living on earth, are the fubjefts of the 

foregoing propositions. 

The predicate is that which is affirmed or denied 
of the lubjeftf fo philofophe? is the predicate of the 
fii*ft propoffcion ; formed by two lines meeting, is the 
-predicate of the iecend ; capable of heiyg completely 
happy, the proper predicate of the third 

The fubjeft and predicate of a proportion taken to- 
^ethar, are called the matter of it 5 for thefe ar^ 
'the materials of which it is made. 

The copula is the^fw of a proposition 5 it repre- 
sents the act of the mind affirming or denying, and 
it is exprefled by the words, am, art, is, are, &c# 
.or am not, art not, is net, are not, &c. 

At is not a thing of importance enough to create 

^ifpute, whether the words no, mm, not, never, 

; &c. whieh disjoin .the idea or te*m.s in a negative 

proportion, fhall be called a part of the fubjeft of 

'the copula, -6r .of the predicate. Sometimes perhaps 

L • F6 they 
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they may feem moft naturally to be included in 
one, and fometimes in the other of thefe, though 
a proportion is ufually denominated affirmative or 
negative from its copula, as hereafter. 

Note i. Where each of thefe parts of a propofi- 
tion is not expreffed diftin&ly in fo many words* 
yet they are all underftood, and implicitly contain- 
ed therein ; as Socrates difputtd, is a complete pro- 
portion, for it fignifies Socrates was dijputing. Se 
/ die, fignifies lam dying. lean write, that is, lam 
able to write. In. Latin and Greek one fingle word 
is many times a complete compofition. 

Note 2. Thefe words am, art, is, &c. when they 
are ufed alone without any other predicate, fignify 
•both the aclofthe mind- judging, which includes the 
copula, and fignify alfo aBual exiftence, which is 
the predicate of that proportion. So Rome is, fig- 
nifies Rome is exiflent : There are fomejlrange tnon- 
Jlers,: that is, Some ftrange monfters are exiflent : Car- 
thagt is no more, that is, Carthage has no being. 

N&e 3. The fubjeft and predicate of a propofi- 
tion jure not always to be known and diftinguifhed 
by the placing of the words* in the fentence, but 
by reflecting duly on the fenfe of the words, and 
on the mind and defign of the fpeaker or writer : 
As if I fay, In Africa there are many lions, I mean 
Many lions are exiflent in Africa: Many lions is the 
fubjeft, and exiflent in Africa is the predicate. It 
is proper for a philofopher to under/land geometry ; here 
the word proper is the predicate; and all the reft is 
the fubjeft, except Is the copula. 

Note 4. The fubject and predicate of a propofi- 
tion ought always to he two different ideas, or two 
different terms ; for, where both the terms an$ia&u 
are the fame, it is called an identical proportion, which 
.is mere trifling, arid cannot tend to promote know- 
ledge •, fuch as, A rule is a ruk, or A good man is a. 
good man. 

But there are fome proportions, wherein the 

terms 
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terms of the fubjeft and predicate feem to be the 
fame 5 yet the ideas are not the fame*, nor can 
thefe be called purely identical or trifling propor- 
tions ; fuch as Home is home; that is, Home is a con* 
vement or delightful place ; Socrates is Socrates Jfill ; 
that is, 72? man Socrates is JHllapbilofopher : The hero 
was not a hero ; that is, The hero did notjhew his cou- 
rage; What have I written, I have written ; that is, 
What I wrote, I JtUl approve, and will not alter it r 
What is done, is done ; that is, it cannot be undone* 
It may be eafily obferve<J in thefe propofitions the 
term is equivocal, for in the predicate it has a differ- 
ent idea from what it has in the fubfecl. 

There are alio fome propofitions wherein the 
terms of the fubjeft and predicate differ, but the ideas 
are the fame \ and thefe are not merely identical or 
trifling propofitions y as impudent is Jhamelefs £ a 
Hlhw is a Hvave ; orjluffus (in Latin) is a wave ; a 
globe is a round body. In thefe propofitions, either 
the words are explained by a definition of the name, 
or the ideas by a definition of the thing, and there- 
fore they are by no means ufelefs when formed 
far this purpofe. 



CHAP. n. 

Oftfo various. Kinds ^Propositions.. 

PRopofitions may be dlftributed into various 
kinds, according to their fubjecl, their copula* 
their predicate, their nature or compofition> their fenfi, 
and their evidence, which diftributions will be ex- 
plained in the following fedions. 

SECT. 
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SECT. !. 

*&f Univerfat, Particular, Indefinite^, and Singular 
Propositions* 

T^Ropofitions may be 8r?ided, according*© their 
JL f u tf e &i mt0 vniwrfal and particular •/ this is 
trfuaily called a dmfion arifing froin the quantify 

An uniyerfat proportion is when the fubjeft is 
<taken according to the whole of its extenfion ; fiv 
if the fiibjeft be a genus, or a general nature, k in- 
cludes all its Jfrecies or hinds :' If the fubjeft be a 
fpecies, it includes aH individuals. This univerfali- 
ty is ufiially fignified by thefe words, all, every, m* . 
itone, or the like j as, ./#/ men ntuft die : No man *f 
almighty .• Every creature had a beginning. 

A particular proportion, is when the fubjeft is not 
taken according to its whole extenfion 5 that i<y 
<when the term is limited and retrained to feme one 
or more of thofc fpecies or individuals wiiofe general 
nature it expreffes, but reaches not to all ; and this 
is ufually denoted by the words, fome, many, few, 
there are which, &c. as, Some birds can Jtng well ; 
Few men are truly wife : There are parrots which will 
talk an hundred things. 

Afngular proportion is when the fubjeft is a An- 
gular or individual term or idea j as, Defcartes was 
an ingenious philofcpher : Sir l/aac Newton has far ex- 
ceeded all his predecejfors : The palace at Hampton Court 
is a pleafaqt dwtflipg : This fry is wry *iW- The 
fubjeft here muft be talcen according to the whole 
of its extenfion, hecauie, Jbcing an individual, it -can 
extend only to -one, and it mvfi. Jtherefore be regu- 
lated by the laws of unhfrjid proportions.- 

An indefinite pnpofttien, is whenjoo note, either 
of univerfality or particularity, is ^prefixed to p 
fubjeft, which is in its own nature general ; as, 
*4 planet. is ever changing its place : Angels are noble 

creatures. 
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creatures. Now this fort of propofition, efpecially 
when it defcribes the nature of things, is ufualry 
counted univerfal alio, and it fuppofes the fubjectto 
be taken in its whole extenfion : For, if there were 
my planet whicli dkl not change its place, or any an- 
gel that were not a noble creature, thefc propofitipns 
would not he ftri&ly true.* 

Yet, in order to fecure us *againft miftakes in 
judging of univer/al, particular, land indefinite pro- 
pofitions, it is necefTaryto make thefc following 
remarks. 

. I. Concerning univerfal propo/itions* 

Note 1. Univerfal terms may either denote a 
jnetaphyftcal, a pftyficaj, or a moral univerfality. 

A metaphyseal or mathematical univerfality,is, when 
all the particulars contained under any general idea 
have the fame predicate belonging to them, with- 
out any exception whatfoever ; or when the pre- 
dicate is fo eflential to the univerai fubjeft, that it 
deftroys the very nature oTthe fubjeft to be without 
}t \ as, All circles have a center and circumference : AH 
fpirits in their own nature are immortal. 

A phyjical or natural univerfality, is when, ao 
cording to the order and common courfe of na- 
ture, a predicate agrees to all the fiibje&s pf that 
kind, though there may be fome accidental and 
preternatural exceptions \ as, All men ufe words to 
**prefs their thoughts, yet dumb perfons are excepted, 
Tor they cannot ipeak. ABbeafts have four feet, yet 
there may be fome monfters with five j or maimed, 
who have but three. 

A moral univerfality, is when the predicate agrees 
to the greateft part of the particulars which arc con- 
tained under the univerfal fubjeft ; as, All negroes 
arejlupidxreatures : All men are governed by affeBion 
rather than by reafon : All the old Romans l^ved their 
country : And the fcripture ufes-this language, when 
St Paul tells us, 'The 'Cretes* are always liars. 

•Now, 
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Now it is evident, that a fpecial or Angular con- 
clusion cannot be inferred from a moral univerfality, 
nor always and infallibly from a phyjicql one, though 
it may be always inferred from an univerfality which 
^ is metaphy/ical, without any danger or poffibility of 
a miftake. 

Let it he obferved alfo, that ufuaJly we make little 
or no diftin&ion in common language, between a 
fubjecl: that i&phyftcaUy or metaphyfically univerfal. 

Note 2. An univerfal term is fometimes taken col- 
lectively for all its particular ideas, united together* 
and fometimes djftributively, meaning each of them 
(ingle and alone* . ~ 

Inftances of a coUetUve univerfal 'are fuch as thefe : 
All thefe apples will Jill m bujhel: All the hours ofthk 
flight are fufficient for Jleep : All the rules of grammar- 
over load the memory* In thefe proportions it is evi- 
dent, that the predicate belongs not to the individu* 
al,feparately, but to the whole colleclive idea; for we 
cannot affirm the fame predicate if we change the 
word all into one or into every, we cannot fay one ap* 
pie or every apple will Jill a bujbel, &c. Now fuch a 
colleBive idea, when it becomes the fubjecl; of a pro- 
position, ought to be efteemed as one fingle thing ; 
and this renders the propofition^gwfcr or indefinite, 
as we fhall {hew immediately. 

A Sftributive univerfal mUl allow the word all to be 
changed into every, or into one, and by this means 
is diftinguifhed from a colleBive. 

Inftances of a di/tributive univerfal are the moil 
common on every occafion \ as, All men are mortal: 
Every man is ajinner, &c. But, in this fort of uni~ 
verfal. there is a diftinclion to be made,, which fol- 
lows in the next remark. 

Note 3. When an univerfal term is taken diftribu- 
thefy, fometimes it includes ail the individuals con- 
tained in its inferior fpecies : As when I fay, Every 
ficknefs has a tendency to death; I mean , every individu- 
al 'Jtckne/s, as well as every kind. . But fometimes it in- 

- ' eludes. 
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dudes no more than merely each fpecies or kind; as, 
when the Evangelift fays, Chrift healed every difeafe, 
I orewrydifea/e vyas healed by Chrift ; that is, every kind 
ef difeafe. The firji of thefe, logicians call the di- 
ftribution of an universal injingula generum $ the la/f 
is a diftributton in genera Jingtdorum. But, either of 
them joined to the (bbjeft, render a proportion uni* 
\ verfaL 

Note 4. The univerfality of a fubjeft is often re- 
ftrained by a part of the predicate 5 as when we 
fay, All men learn wifdom by experience : Tbeuniver- 
fal fubjeft, all men, is limited to fignify only all thofe 
men who learn ivifdom. The fcripture alfo ufes this 
fort of language, when it fpeaks of all men being ju- 
flified by the right eoufnefs of one, Rom. v. 1 8. that is, all 
men who are juJHfied obtain it in this way. 

Obferve here, That not only a metaphyseal or no* 
twaly but a moral univerfality alfo is oftentimes to 
*e reftrained by a part of the predicate ; as when 
*e fay, All the Dutch are gpodfeamen : All the Italians 
*rtfubtil politicians ; that is, thofe among the Dutch 
that zrcfeamen are good feamen \ and thofe among 
the Italians who are politicians are fubtil politicians, 
that is, they are generally fo. 

Note 5. The univerfality of a term is many times 
reftrained by the particular time, place, circumflance, 
&c. or the deftgn of the fpeaker % as, if we were in the 
rity of London, and fay, AB the weavers went to pre* 
fint their petition ; we mean only, All the weavers who 
dweU in the city. So when it is faid in the gofpel, AH 
*un did marvel, Mark v. 20. it reaches only to AM 
thofe men who heard of the miracles of our Saviour, 

Here alfo it fhould be obferved, that a moral uni- 
vcrfality is reftrained by time, place, and other cir- 
cumftances, as well as a natural $ to that by thefe 
means the word all fometimes does not extend to a 
tenth part of thofe who at firft might feem to be 
included in that word. 

One occafion of thefe difficulties and ambiguities* 

that 
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that belong tQ mherfof propofi^iqtu r k the common, 
humour and temper of mankind, who generally 
have an inclination *° magnify their ideas, a#d to 
talk roundly and Mivetfizft) concerning any thing. 
«hey (peak of & which has introduced univerfal terms 
of fpeech into ci*ftom a^d habit, in all nations and 
all languages, more th*n nature or veafon would 
diftate ; yet, when this cuftom is introduced, it is 
not at all improper to ufc this fort of language in 
folemn and faercd writings, as. weU as in, foxulia* 
difcourfe. 

II. Remarks concerning indefinite prepofitim* 

$fae u Proportions carrying in them uniyeriaj 
forms of expreffinn may fpmetimes dron.thp note cf 
univerfatity>w& become indffait** and ye* retain the 
fame nntverfal fenfe, whether Pietaph^ical^ uatvwl* 
or «ioni/, whether coHeftivt m? ^Jiributive. 

We may give inftances of each of thefe. 

Metapy&al \**>A einh has 9 tenter W drepm* 
ftrttue, Natural t u» Btafls hatoe four feet* Morale 
•s^ Negroes wtftupidiWktum* Collective} as, Tk* 
qppks wtfl JW a bvjh& Diftrihutiv^ \ 33, Men or* 
mortal. ... 

- Note 2* There are many cafes wherein a cotfetfive 
idea is exprefied in a proportion by an indefinite term* 
and that where it deferibes the nature or quality oi 
the ftbjefi* as well as when it declares fome ptft 
matters <ffa8 ?. as, Fir-jreesfe* in geodtrder p>?Ugivf 
a cbarmmgprojpetl; this nauft ftgnify a eo&ffion of fir T 
trees* for one makes no profpefc In matters q£ 
fa& this is more eyident and frequent \ as,. The Ifa, 
mans overcame the Gauls .•• The robbers furroundej the 
coach : The wild geefeflew over the Thames in the form 
*fa wedge* All thefe are collective fubjefls. 

Nate 3,. In indefinite prppqfiiwis the fubje# is pft$a 
reftrained by the predicate, or by the fpecial time*. 
place, or circumftances, as weU as in propofitions 
which are expre&Jy univerfstf ; ^ The Gtinefes.are 

* ' ingenious 
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mgemous filk-*vurutrs 5 that is, thofe Chinefes which 
wefilk-weavers are ingenious at their work. Theflars 
appear to us when the twilight is gone ; this can fi gnify 
110 more than tbejlars which are above our horizon. 
Note 4. All thefe reftri&ions tend to reduce fomc 
indefinite proportions almoft into particular^ as will 
appear under the next remarks. 

ITI. Remarks concerning particular prepofihons. 
Note 1. A particular proportion may fometimcs 
be exprefied indefinitely f without any note of parti* 
cularity prefixed to the fubjeA ; as, In times if am* 
fuftonlatvs are not executed: Men of virtue are dijgraced, 
and murderers ef cape; thztis^fomelawSffomemenafvir^ 
tue^fome murderers : Unlefs we fliould call this lan- 
guage a moral univerfa/ity, though I think it CM 
hardly extend fo for. 

Note z. The words Jbme, afew } &c. though they 
generally denote a proper particularity* yet fometimes 
they exprefs a collective idea ; as Some of the enemies be* 
fit the general around : A few Greets would hat a thou* 
fond Indians. t 

1 conclude this feftkm with a few general remark/ 
on this fubjeft, namely, 

Gen. Rem. I. Since Univerfaly indefinite andpartiu* 
lar terms, in the plural number, may either be taken 
in a colle&ive or difiributive fenfe, there is one fhort 
and eafy way to find when thcyare^&#/w, and when 
dijtributive i namely, If the plural number may be 
changed into the fingular, that is, if the predicate 
will agree to one fingle fubjeft, k is a dijlributive. 
idea ; if not, it is colleclive. 

Gen. Rem. II. Univerfal and particular terms in the 
plural number $ fuch as, ally fornix few, many f &c» 
when they are taken in their diflributive fenfe, re- 
present feverd [fingle' ideas ; and when they are thus 
affixed tq the fubjeft of a prgpofition, render that 

proportion 
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proportion univerfal or particular, according to the 
univerfality or particularity of the terms affixed. 

Gen* Rem. III. Univerfal and particular terms, in 
the plural number, taken in their collective fenfe, re- 
prefent generally one collective idea* 

If this one collective idea be thus reprefented, (whe- 
ther by univerfal or particular terms), as the fubjeft 
of a proportion, which defcribes the nature of a things 
it properly makes either zfingular Or an indefinite pro- 
portion ; for the words all,fome $ a few, &c. do .not 
then denote the quantity of the proportion, but are 
efteemed merely as terms which conned the indivi- 
duals together, in order to compofe one collective ideeu 
Obferve thefe inftances ; All the Jycamores in the gar- 
den would make a large grove ; that is, this one col- 
lection of fycomores, which is zjmgular idea. Some 
of the fycomores in the garden would male afinrgrove : 
Sycomores would make a noble grove : In thefe laft the 
fubjeft is rather indefinite thmjngular. But it is ve* 
ry evident, that in each of thefe proportions the 
predicate can only belong to a collective idea, and 
therefore the fubjeft muft be efteemed a collective. 

If this collective idea (whether reprefented by uni* 
verfal or particular terms) be ufed in defcribing paft 
matters of fact, then it is generally to be efteemed a 
jingular idea, and renders the propofition^«g»£jr ^ 
as, All the filacers of Alexander made but a little army : 
A few Macedonians vanquifhed the large army of Dari- 
us : Some grenadiers in the camp plundered all the neigh* 
touring towns. 

Now we have (hewn before, that if a proportion 
defcribing the nature of things has an indefinite fub- 
jeft, it is generally to be efteemed univerfal in its pro- 
portional fenfe : And, if it has iftngular fuojec% in 
its propoTtional fenfe it is always ranked with uni* 
verjals. 

After all, we muft be forced to confefs, that the 
language of mankind, and the idioms of fpeech, are 

fo 
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& exceeding various, that it is hard to reduce them 
to a few rules ; and, if we would gain a juft and pre- 
rife idea of every umverfcd, particular, and indefinite 
expreffion, we muft not only confider the peculiar 
idiom of the language, but the time, the place, the 
occafion, the circumftances of the matter fpoken 
of, and thus penetrate, as far as poffible, into Uie de- 
fign of the fpeaker or writer. 

SECT. IV. 

Of Affirmative and Negative Propositions* 

WHEN a propofition is confidered with regard 
to its copula, it may be divided into affirma- 
tive 2nd: negative ; for it is the copula joins or disjoins 
the two ideas. Others call this a divifion of propo- 
fitions according to their quality. 

An affirmative propofttion is when the idea of the 
predicate is fuppofed to agree to the idea of the fub- 
jeft, and is joined to it by the word if, or are, which 
is the copula ; as, All men arejinners. But, when the 
predicate is not fuppofed to agree with the fubjeft, 
and is disjoined from it by the particles is not, are 
wit &c. the propofition is negative ; as, Man is not 
innocent ,• or, No man is innocent. In an affirmative 
propofition, we afiert one thing to belong to ano- 
ther, and, as it were, unite them in thought and 
word: In negative proportions, we feparate one 
thing from another, and deny their agreement. 

It may feem fbmething odd, that two ideas or 
terms are faid to be disjoined, as well as joined by a 
copula: But, if we can but fuppofe the negative par- 
ticles do really belong to the copula of negative pro- 
portions, it takes away che harfhnefs of the expref- 
fion ; and, to make it yet fbfter, we may confider 
that the predicate and fubjeft may be properly faid 
to be joined in a form of words as a propofition, by con- 
nective- particles, in grammar or logic, though they 

are 
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bte disjointed ia their fenfe and irgmficatbn* Every 
youth, wh© kas teamed his grammar, knows there 
are &ch words as dUjwtftive ftvfnfaims. 

Several things are worthy our notice on this fob* 
jeft. 

*fote ift, As there Sre feme /armr, or words, and 
* *few, {as I have fbewn befdre), concerning which h 
is hard to determine 'whether they are negative dr 
pofitive, fo there are fome proportions concerning 
which it may be difficult to fay, whether they affirm 
or deny : As, when we fay, Plato was no fool: Cfce- 
fo was no unfkitful orator i G&far made no expedition to 
Mufcovy : An Oy/ler has no part like an eel : It isnotne- 
teffhryfor a phy/Scian to/peak French ; arid for a phyfi- 
cian to /peak French is needlefs. ThefenfecAthefe pro- 
portions is very plain and eafy, though logicians 
might fquabble perhaps a whole day, whether they 
Ihould rank them under the names of negative or 
^affirmative. 

Note 2, In Latin and Engliih, two negatives join- 
ed in one fentence make an affirmative ; as when 
we declare, No man is ttot mortal ; it is the fame as 
though we laid, Man is mortal. But, in Greek, and 
oftentimes in French, two negatives make but a 
Wronger denial. 

Note 3d, If the mere negative term .not be added 
to the cepula of an univerfal affirmative 'proportion, it 
reduces it to a particular negative ; as, All men art not 
wife, fignifies the fame as, Some men are not wife. 

Note 4th, In all affirmative proportions, the pre- 
dicate is taken in its whole comprehenfion ; that is, 
every eflential part and attribute of it is affirmed 
concerning the fubjeft ; as when I fay, A true Cbri- 
Jftian is an honeft man, every thing that belongs to ho- 
nefty is affirmed concerning a true Chriftian. 

Note 5th, In all negative proportions the predi- 
cate is taken in its whole exteniion 5 that is, every 
fpecies and individual that is contained in the gene- 
ral idea of the predicate, is utterly denied concern- 
ing 
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tog the fob$g£t: So it* this propofirion, A fpitk is 
Hot ftrdftrVf**?,' wfe exclude *U forts and kinds and par- 
ticular animate w-halfoetefr from the idem of aj^frifr. 
From thefe two l*ft remarks we may derive this 
inference, that we ought to attend to the entire rom- 
pnhenfbn of tmr ideas, and to the umverfal nc&njion 
•of them, as far as Wfe hate proper capacity for it, 
"before we grow tod confident in our affirming er 
denying any thing which may have the ieaft dark* 
nefs, doubt or difficulty attending it: It is the watit 
of this attention that betrays us into many miftakes. 

SECT. IIL 

Of the Opposition and Converfion d/PROFOsrn&Ni. 

ANY two ideas being^omed or disjoined in va- 
rious forms, will afford us feveral propositions. 
All thefe may be diftinguifhed according to their 
Quantity and their quality * into four, which are 
marked or denoted by the letters, A, E, 1,0, thus: 

f Universal affirmative. 

denotes a J Uia5verfil1 «*g*tive- # 

1 Particular affirmative. 
LParticular negative. 
according to thefe old Latin rhimes- 

Afferit A, negat E, verum generaUtcr ambit. 
AJferit I, negat O, fed particular iter anibo. 
This may be exemplified by thefe two ideas, a 
vine and a tree. 

A Every vine is d tree. 
E No vine is a tree. 
I Some vine is a tree. 
O Some vine is not a tree. 

The 

• The reader fhould remember here, that a proportion ac- 
cording to its quantify is caXle&, univerfal or particular ; and ac- 
cording to its quality, it is cither affirmative or negative. 
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The logicians of the fchools have written many 
large trifles concerning the oppofition and converfion 
of proportions. It will be fufficient here to give a few 
brief hints of thefe things, that the learner may not 
be utterly ignorant of them. 

Proportions which are made of the fame fubjecl: 
and predicate, are faid to be cppofite 3 when that which 
is denied in one is affirmed in the other, either in 
whole or in part, without any confideration whe- 
ther the proportions be true or no. 

If they differ both in quantity and quality, they 
are called contradicJory ; as, 
A Every vine is *") ^^ m ncw ^ ^ truc 

or both falfe at the fame 
time. 



are called contradictor 
A Every vine is a~\ r 

a tree. I 

O Some vine is not f 

a tree. J 

erfals d 

•J 



If two univerfals difier in quality, they are contra- 
ries; as, 

^^^"""l Thefe can never be both true 

*£*.*« \ $£&****''»** 

tree. J 

If two particular propofitions differ in quality, 
they ixtfubcontraries ,- as, 
I Some vine is <n Thefcmay ^ both truc toge _ 

n ^ - • ^ I gether, but they can never 
OStmtvmeumtY ^bothfalfe. ■ 
a tree. J 

Both particular and univerfal propofitions, which 
agree in quality, but not in quantity, are called 
Jubalterny though thefe are not properly cppoftte, as, 
A Every vine is a tree. 
I Some vine is a tree. 
Or thus: 

E No vine is a tree. 
O Some vine, is not a tree* 
The canons of fubaltern propofitions are ufiially 
reckoned thefe three ; namely, (i) If an univerfal 
propofition be true, the particular will be true alip, 

but 
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but not on the contrary. And, (2.) If a particular 
propofition be falfe, the univerfal muft be falfe too, 
but not on the contrary. (3.) Subaltern propo/itions $ 
whether univerfal or particular, may fometimes be 
both true, and fometimes both falfe: 

The converfion of proportions y is when the fubjecl 
and predicate change their places with prefervation 
of the truth. This may be done with conftant 
certainty in all univerfal negatives and particular af- 
firmatives ; as, Nofpirit is an animal, may be con- 
verted, No animal is ajpirit .• and, Some tree is a 
««, may be converted, Some vine is a tree. But 
there is more of formal trifling in this fort of dif- 
courfe than there is of folid improvement, becaufe 
this fort of converfion arifes merely from the form of 
words, as connected in a propofition, rather than 
from the matter. 

Yet it may by ufeful to obferve, that there are 
fome proportions, which, by reafon of the ideas or 
matter of which they are compofed, may be con- 
verted with conftant truth : Such are thofe propo- 
rtions whofe predicate is a nominal or real defini- 
tion of the fubjeft, or the difference of it, or a 
property of the fourth kind, or a fuperlative-jdegree 
of any property or quality whatfoever 5 or, in ihort, 
wherefoever the predicate and the fubjeft have ex- 
actly the fame extension, or the fame comprehen- 
sion 5 as, Every vine is a tree bearing grapes ; and, 
Every tree bearinggrapes is a vine : Religion is the trueft 
vnfdoni ; and, The trueft wifdom is religion : Julius 
Cafar was thefirft emperor of Rome ; and, Thejfrft 
emperor of Rome was Julius Cafar. w Thefe are the 
propofitions which are properly convertible, and 
they are called reciprocal propofitions. 
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SECT. IV. 
Of Pure and Modal Propositions. 

A N<yTHERdiviik)oofpropeficionsamoo^the 
jCjl fiJiolaftic writers is kAo pure and JfeafrA 
This may be called (for diftinGioa fake) a dftifiaa 
according to the predicate. 

When a propofition merely exprefies that the 
predicate is connected with the fidge&, it is called 
* pure propofkion ; as* .fittfry /fw Cbri/Han is an bom/l 
num. But, when it alio includes the way and *«*- 
««r wherein the predicate is connected with the 
fvbjed* it is called a modal, proportion ; a$ wheal 
fey, Itis ntcejfarythat a true Ghrtftiem JbauH be an 
honeft man. 

Logical writers generally ro^ke the modality of 
this, proposition to hekmg to the copula* baemfe it 
ikews the manner of the connection bstwecj* the 
fixbjed and predicate. But> if thejfefin of die fiat* 
tence as a Agon/ proposition be duly co*fid*ared, 
th.? mode kfetf is the very predicate of the pprppofi- 
tkm» and it muA nm thus : That a true CheZfliem 
Jhtudd bean b<wtfi man u a necefj^ry.tUng^ and then 
the whole primary proposition is included in the 
fubjeft of the wada/propofition. 

There are/a*r mad* of cennc&ing the predicate 
with the futocQ* whack arc u&a% reckoned up ob 
this occafion> namely, *w^aod^frr^^, wiiieh 
are two oppofite*; poffUMy and tmpoffibiJ^wbkh 
ace alfo oppofitsa; as* h it ne&Jfory that a gUte 
Jbauld he rami: %bat'a\$obeb* rmm ofweodorgfafi) 
is an unnecejfary or* contingent thing: : It is mpo/pUe 
that aglobejbould befquare : It is pojftble that a globe 
may be made of water. 

"With regard to the modal proportions which the 
fchcols have introduced, I would make thefe two 
remarks. 

Remark 
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Remark i- Thefe propofitions in Englifh are 
formed by the refolution of the words, muft be, 
might not be, can be, and cannot be, into thofe more 
explicate forms of a logical copula and predicate, 
is neceffary, is contingent, is pofjfible^ is impoffible : For 
it is nectary, that agMeJbould be rami, lignifies no 
more than that a globe mufi be round* 

Remark a* Let it be noted, that this quadruple 
modality is only an enuxneratkxvof the natural mode* 
or manners wherein the predicate is connected with 
the fubjeft : We might alfo defcribe feveral moral 
and c«ril modes of connecting two ideas together, 
namely r lawfutnefi and wdawfidnefi, cen v e n k my and 
inconveniency, &c. whence we may form fuch modal 
proportions as thefe : R is unlawful for amperfon to 
kill an innocent man. It is unlawful for Chrifimns t* 
eatflefb' m Lent : To tell off that we think is inexpedi- 
ent* For a man to be affable to his neighbour is very 
! co&aement, 8cc» 

There are feveral other modes of fpeaking where* 
by a. predicate is connected with a fubject: Such 
as* it is certain) it is doubtful, it is probable, it is im± 
probable, it h agreed, it is granted) it is /aid by the an* 
dents, it is written, &c. all which will form other 
kinds of modal propofitions. 

But, whether the modality be natural, moral, &c, 
yet in all thefe proportions it is the mode is the 
proper preduatr, and alt the reft of the proposition^ 
except the copuhx, (or word is), belongs to thefub* 
jrtl i and thus they become pure propofitions of a 
, complex nature, of which we ihail treat in the next 
faftjon ; io that there is no great need of making 
module of a diftin<Sl fort. 

There are many little fubtilties which the fchools 

acquaint us with concerning the converfion and oppo- 

, Jkhn zrrd equipoHence of theft modal propofitions, 

I fuited to the Latin or Greek tongues,, rather than 

I the Eagjifh* and fit tt> .pafs away the idle time of a 

ftudent, rather than to enrich his imdcrftandang, 
I . G* SECT. 
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SECT. V. 

tfffingle Propositions, whither Simple or Complex. 

#r ¥TTREN we confidcr the nature of propofitions % 
W together with the formation of them, and 
the materials whereof they' are made, we divide 
them into Jingle and compound, 

A Jingle proportion, is that which has but one 
ftibjtfft and one predicate \ but if it has more fuh* 
je£fa or more predicates, it is called a compound pra- 
fofithm, and indeed it contains two or more propo- 
rtions in it. 

A Jingle proportion (which is alfo called categori- 
cal) may be divided again intojimple and complex*. 

A purely Jmplepropoption is that whofe fubjetf and 
predicate are made up of fingle terms -j as Virtue 
is definable : Every penitent is pardoned :. No man is 
innocent. 

When the fubjeft or predicate, or both, are 
made up of complex terms, it is called a complex 
proposition ; as, Every ftncere penitent is pardoned .• Vir- 
tue is defireatlefor its own Jake : No man alive isperfecl- 
I j innocent. 

If the term which is added to the fubje& of a 
complex propofition be either eiTential or any way 
necefiary to it, then it is called explicative, for. it 
only explains the fubjeft ; as, Every mortal man is a 
Jon of Adam, But, if the term added to make up the 
complex fubjeft does not necefiarily or conftantly 
belong to it, then it i| determinative, and limits the 
ifubjeft to t particular part of its externum ; as,* 

Every 

• AMjmpU ideas are oppofcd to complex y and fitgh ideas to 
—impound) fo proportions are diftinguifhed in the fame manner : 
The Englifh tongue, in this refpect, having fome advantage 
above the learned languages, which have no ufual word to 
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Every pious man*Jball be happy, In the firft propofi- 
tion the word mortal Ms merely explicative : In the 
fecond propofition the word pious is determinative. 

Here note, that whatfoever may be affirmed or 
denied concerning any fubjeft, with an explicative 
addition, may be alio affirmed or denied of that 
nibje& without it ; as we may boldly fay, Every 
man is a (on of Adam, as w^ll as every mortal man : 
But it is not fo, where the addition is determinative, 
for we cannot fay, Every man fhall be happy, though 
every pious man fhall be fo. 

In a complex propofition, the predicate or fub- 
j£& is ibmetimes made complex by the pronouns 
who, which, whofe, to whom, &c. which make ano- 
ther propofition $ as, Every man who is pious fhall 
be faved : Julius, whofe firname was Caefar, over- 
came Pompey : Bodies, which are tranfparpnt, have 
many pores. Here the whole propofition is called 
the primary or chief, and the additional propofition 
is called an incident propofition. But it is fUll to be 
efteemed in this cafe merely as a part of the cpnv 
plex term ; and the truth or f alfhood of the whole 
complex propofition is not to be judged by the truth 
or falfhood of the incident propofition, but by the 
connection of the whole fubjeft with the predicate. 
For the incident propofition may be falfe, and ab- 
(urd, or impoffibie,^nd yet the whole complex pro- 
pofition may be true j as, A horfe which has wings 
might fly over the Thames. 

Befide this complexion which belongs to the fub- 
jeft or predicate, logical writer* ufe to fay, there is 
a complexion which may fall upon the copula alfo : 
But this I have accounted for in the fe&ion concern- 
ing modal proportions; and indeed it is not of much 
importance whether it were placed there or here. 
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SECT. VL 
Of Compound Propositcohs* 

A Compound proportion is made up of two or 
more fub]c£ls or predicates, or both j said it 
contains in it two or move proportions, which are 
either plainly exprefied, or concealed and implied. 

The.firft fort of compound proportions are thofe 
wherein the compoiition is exprefled and evident, 
and jthey.are diftinguiihed into thefe fiat kinds, 
namely, copulative, disjunctive, conditional, cau&i, 
relative and dHcrethre. 

L Copulative propafitkms, are tjxrfe whkh have 
more ftibjefts or predicates connected by affirma- 
tive or negative conjunctions ; as, Riches and bo- 
ncur are temptations 1o pride : Cetfar conquered Jie Gauls 
agid the JBrifons ; Neither gold or jewels will purchafe 
krnmtftalky Thefe proportions ace evidently eoav» 
pounded, ibreachef them may be wfobed into two 
propontkmB, namdly, Itiolw mr* temptations to pride ; 
and Honour is* tomptatkm U pride $ and & the reft. . 

The ftutbcf copulative profwfitions^iependsttpoa 
the troth of all the parte of them * for, if Cadar 
had conquered the Gauk, And not the Britons, or 
the Britons, and not the Gauk, Ac fecond copu- 
lative proportion had not been twie. 

Here note, Thoie proportions, *whkh cannot be 
refolved into two or more -fiaple propositions, are 
not properly eopulative, though two or more ideas 
be connected and coupled by 4uch conjunctions, 
either in the fubject or predicate \ as Two and three 
make five : Majefy *nd meeknefs do not often meet •• 
The fun, enoon, andfiars > are not aU to be Jem at once. 
Such propofitions are to be efteemed merely com- 
plex, becaufe the predicate cannot be affirmed of 
each finglc fubject, but only of all of them together 
as a collective fubjeft. 

II. 
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II. DitjuntUve prvpoftthns*, are when the pouts are 
disjoined or oppofed to one another by disjun&rve 
particles ; as, It is either day or night : The weather 
is either finning or rainy : Quantity is either length, 
breadth*** depth* 

The truth of disjunctives depends on the rieceflary 
and immediate oppofitkm of the parts ; therefore 
only the laft of thefe examples is true ; but the two 
foft are not ftrifidy true, becaufe twilight n a me- 
dium between day and night ,• and dry cloudy weather 
is a medium between finning and raining. 

III. Conditional or hypothetical ptvpofitionSyWrethok 
wkofc parts are united by the conditional particle 
if; as, If the Jim he fixed, theeartb mufi move : K 
there be no fire, there maS be nojhuke. 

Note, The firft part of thefe proportions, or that 
wherein the conditional is contained, is called the 
antecedent, the other is called the tonfeqvtnt. 

The truth of thefe propofitkms depends not at 
fcfi on the truth or falfhood of their two parts, bat 
on die truth of the cornietlwi of them; for each 
part of them may be ftlfe, and yet the whole pro- 
portion tnie % as, if there be no providence, there will 
be m fittun punijhment. 

IV. Caufd proportions, are where two propofi- 
tions are joined by caufal particles 5 as, Hmfes were 
not built that they, might be defiroyed : Rehoboam noas 
unhappy becaufe he followed evil counfeL 

The truth of a caufat proportion arifes not from 
the truth of the parts, bet from the caufai influence 
that the one part has upon the other; for both 
parts may be true, yet the propofition felfe, if one 
part be not the caufe of the other. 

Some logicians refer reduplicative propofitkms to 
~ this place, as Men, confidered as men, are rational 
creatures, that is, became they are men. 

V. Relative proportions have their parts joined by 
fuch particles as exprefs a relation or comparison 
of one thing to another ; as, When your are fiknt 

G 4 / 
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/ will /peak : As much as you are worth, fo muchfball 
you be efteemed : As is the father, fo istb$fin : Where 
there is no tale-bearer, contention will ceafe. 

Thefe are very much akin to conditional propofi- 
tions, and the truth of them depends upon the 
juftnefs of their conneclion. 

* VI. Difcretive propofitions are fuch wherein various 
, and feemiqgly oppofite judgments are made, whofe 
variety or diftin&ion is noted by the particles, but, 
though, yet, fafr. ,• as, Travellers may change their cli- 
mate, but not their temper : Job was patient, though hir 
•grief was great. 

The truth and goodnefs of a difcretive proportion 
depends on the truth of both parts, and their con- 
tradiftin&ion to one another; for, though both 
parts fhould be true, yet if there be no feeming 
oppofition between them, it is an ufelefs affertion, 
though we cannot call it a falfe one ; is, Defcartes 
was a philofopher, yet he was a Frenchman : The Ro- 
mans were valiant, but theyfpoke Latin ; both which 
propositions are ridiculous, for want of a feeming 
oppofition between the parts. 

Since we have declared wherein the truth and 
fal/hood of thefe compound propofitions confift, it is 
proper alfo to give fome intimations how any of thefe 
propofitions, when they are falfe, maybe oppofed or 
contradicled. 

All compound propofitions, except copulatives 
and difcretives, are properly denied or contradicled 
when the negation affects their conjunctive parti- 
cles ; as, if the disjunctive propofition aflerts, It is 
either day or night ; the opponent fays, It is not ei- 
ther day or night ; or, // is not neceffary that itfhould 
be either day or night : fo the hypothetical propofition 
is denied, by faying, // does not follow that the earth 
muft move if the fun befixU 

A disjunclive propofition may be contradicted alfb 
by denying all the parts ; as, It is neither day nor 
night. 

And 
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And a caufal proportion may be denied or oppofed 
indiretlly and improperly , when either part of {he pro- 
portion is denied ; and it muft be falfe if either 
part be falfe : But the defign of the proposition be- 
ing to fhew the caufal connetHon of the two parts, 
each part is fuppofed to be true, and it is not pro- 
perly contradicted as a caufal proportion, unlefs one 
part of it be denied to be the caufe of the other. 

As for copulatives and difcretroes, becaufe their 
truth depends more on the truth of their parts, 
therefore theft may be oppofed or denied, as many 
ways as the parts of which they are compofed may 
be denied % fo this -copulative proportion, Riches 
ami honour art temptations to pride, may be denied by 
fiying, Riches are not temptations, though" honour may 
If? or, Honour is not a temptation , though riches may 
be; car, Neither riches nor honour are temptations, &c. 

Sothisdifcretivf proposition,^ was patient, though 
hit grief was great, is denied by laying, Job was not 
fatient, though bis grief was great : or, Job was pa- 
tient,* but bti grief was not great:' or, Job was not pa* 
tient, nor was ms grief great. * 

We proceed ntiwto thfe ficond fort of compound 
proportions, namely^ inch whofe competition is not 
expreffed, tut latent or concealed; yet a fmall attention 
Wul find two proportions inchided in them. Such 
are thefe that follow. - • 

1. Exclufives ; as, The pious man alone is happy. 
It is only ®r Ifadc Newton could find out truephilo- 
Jopby. 

2. Efcceptives y as, None of the ancients but Plato 
well defended thefoufs' immortality. The Protefiants 
wor/hip none but God* 

3. Comparatives ; as, Pain is the greatefi afflicTion* 
No Turk was fiercer than the Spaniards at Mexico. " 

Here note, That the comparative degree does not 
always imply the pofitive ; as, if I fay, A fool is better 
than a knave, this does not affirm that folly is good, 
but that it is a lefs evil than knavery. 

G 5 4. Inceptives 
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- 4. Inceptive? gad de/itivzr r wjuch relate to the be- 
ginning or ending of any thing; as, The Latin tongue 
is net yet forgotten. No man before Orpheus wot* 
Greek verfe. Peter Czar of Mujwyy began to* mtifaif 
Ins nst&n* 

To thefe may be added eentimsatwes ; as, Rome 
-remains i» this day* which includes at leaft two pro- 
portions, namely, Rom was* and Rome is. 

- Here let other authors fpend time and pains m 
giving the precife definitions in ali thefe fcrts of pro- 
portions which may be as well underilood by 
their names and examples : Here let them tell what 
their truth depends upon, and how they are to be 
oppo&d or contradicted \ but a moderate fliare of 
comfnon fenfe, with a review of what U faid on 
the farmer compounds* will fuffice for a&thefe pu»- 
pofes, without the forwalky of roles. . 

SECT. VU. 

Of 5Tw wdFtdf? Preplans. . 



Plfepefitions arenext to be <*3*i6dered accords 
ing to their/w^ w Jignijk&mi and thus they 
*re distributed into trot *&X falfe* A /rar prspofitipn 
jeprefents things as they are ;in ttenifttoes * but* If 
things are represented otherwife than they are in 
themfdnes, the pnjpofition is jfi^fc. 

Or we may deftribe there mors particvlarly thus : 
* true proportion joins thoie ideas and tenns toge- 
ther whofe obje<$te ar© joined wd agree* or it diA 
jobs thofe ideas god ter^nc whofe ohje&s disagree, 
or are disjoined ; as, Every bird bos mugs : A brute 
is tosi tmmortai. - 

Afdfe proptfitm join* thofe ide^xvterwswhofe 
•hje&s disagree, or k disjoins thoie whole ot^efts 
agree; sis, &>A fot# « wings: Brutes are mmortd. 

N*te 9 It is kspoffikk that Uie iame proportion 
(hould be both true and itfk at the £taae twe, ** 

the 
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the fame fenfe, and in the fane rdjpeft* beclttfea 
proportion k but the representation of the agree- 
ment or disagreement of things : Now i* is imfoffUs 
that the fame thing jbotddbt amlmtbe^Cr that the fame 
thing JhmU agree and net ngree^ at the fame 1ime% and 
intbtfamer&ea. This^afirft principteof human 
knowledge. 

Yet ibme propositions may feeta to contradift 
one another, though they may be bothttvfc a bat in 
different fen&e* or refpeds, or times i a*> JMm «mt 
nmnorUd in potoitfty *ri Mm* ims nvrtmJ in pnevitfe. 
But thefe two propofition* muft be referred to dif- 
ferent times* as, Man 6j£*v hufsUwi immortal* 
bat «f *S*yU/ he became mortal. So *e may 6f 
now, 24*0 if morUd> or mm* */ immortal) if we take 
theft proportions in different reipeds* *s Af«* is 
an immortal creature or to his font* bat notorial or to 
his hodp. A great variety of difficulties and feem* 
ing contradictions, both an Holy Scripture, and 
other writings, may be fofred and explained in this 
manner* 

The moft important qpeftion on thk fiibjeffc ie 
this* What if the trite**** or djfangaj/hing mark of 
truth? How (hall we know when a proportion b 
really true or fclfe.? There are fo many dtfguifei of 
troth in the world, fo many falfe appearances of 
troth, that fome foft* have declared there k no 
poffibifcty of diftisguUhiftg truth from fetfmdt 
and therefore they have abandoned *U pretences to 
knowledge* and maintain ftrenwutfy tbat nothing 
uUUhmwn* ••. 

Tim firft men of this humour made tfacmfelvct 
famous in Crooce by the name nffatpttcs, that is, 
fisher** They were alfo called &&fantis> boiroww 
mg their name ftqm acadmnin\ their ichool or place 
of ihidy. They taught that aH things aire mmsrtam> 
though they allowed that feme are more probabk 
than others, After tfctfe arftfe the fe&of Pyrrl^ 
nkif 6r named from Pyrrho their matter, who 
G 6 would 
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would not allow one propofition to be more pro- 
bable than another; but profefled that all things 
were equally uncertain. Now all thefe men (as an 
ingenious author exprefles it) were rather to*~be 
called a fe£t of liars than philofophersj and that cen- 
fure is juft for two reaibhs: (1.) Beeaufe they de- 
termined concerning every propofition that it was 
uncertain, and believed that as a certain truth, while 
they profefled *ther$ was nothing certain, and that no- 
thing could be determined concerning truth or 
falihood ; and thus their very doftrine gave itfelf 
the lie. (2.) Beeaufe they judged and a&ed as o- 
ther men did in the common afiairs of life j they 
would neither run into fire nor water, though they 
profefied ignorance and uncertainty^ whether* the 
one would burn,, or the other drown them. 

There have been fome-in all ages who have too 
much affe&ed -this humour, who difpute againft 
every thing, under pretence that truth has no certain 
mark to dtfttnguifb k. Let us therefore inquire 
what is the general criterion of truth / And, in order 
to this, it is proper to connder what i» the reafon 
why we affent to thofe propositions which contain 
the moft certain and indubitable truths, fuch as 
thefe, The whole is greater than a farts Two and 
three make Jive. 

The only reafon why we believe thefe propofitions 
to be tru&, is becaufe the ideas of the rabjeds and 
predicates appear with fo much clearnefs and 
ftrength of evidence to agree to each other, that 
the mind cannot help decerning the agreement, 
and cannot doubt of the truth of them, but is con- 
tained to judge them true. So, when we compare 
the ideas of * circle and a triangle, or the ideas of 
an ojfter and a hutterfly, yte fee fuch an evident dis- 
agreement between them, that we are fure that * 
hutterfly is not an oyfter, nor is * triangle a circle. There 
is nothing but the evidence of the agreement or dif- 
• < agreement 
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agreement between two ideas that makes us affirm 
or deny the one or the other. 

Now it will follow from hence, .that a clear and' 
diflinB perception or full evidence of the agreement and ' 
difigreement of our ideas to one another t or to things f is 
a certain criterion of truth :> For, fince our minds 
are of fuch, a make, that where the evidence is ex- 
ceeding plain and ftrong, we cannot withhold our 
aflenti we fhould then be necefiarily.expofed to 
believe falfhood* if complete evidence fhould be 
found in any propositions that are not true. But 
ftwely the God of perfect wifdam, truth, and good- 
nefs, would never oblige his creatures to be thus 
deceived; and therefore he would never have con- 
ftitutrd us of fuch a frame as would render it na* 
turaQy impoffible to guard againft error. 

Another confcquence is* naturally derived from 
the former, and that is, that the only reafon why 
we fall into miftake, is becaufe we are impatient to 
forme a judgment of -things before we Have a clear 
and evident perception ot their agreement or dit 
agreement j and, if we will make hafte to judge while 
our ideas are obicure and confofed, or before we 
fee whether they agree or di&gree, we fhall plunge 
ourfelves into perpetual errors. See more on this 
fiibjeft minEfay on the Freedom ofnvill in God and 
Man 9 publifhed in 1732, feftion I. page 13. 

Note, What is here afierted concerning the necefi* 
fity of clear and diftinct ideas, refers chiefly to 
propofitions which we form ourfelves by our own 
powers : As for propofitions which we derive, from 
the teftimony of others, they will be accounted for 
in Chap IV. 

SECT, 
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sect- vm. 

Off Certain and Dubious Proportions if Knowledge and 

Opinion* 

SINCE we have found that evidence is the great 
criterion 9 and the fure mark of truth, this 
leads us directly to confider propositions according 
• to their evidence % and here we muft take notice 
both of the different degrees of evidence, and the 
different kinds of it. 

Proportions, according to their different degrees 
of evidence, are diftingui&ed into certain and du* 
bious *. 

Where the evidence of the agreement or difa- 
greement of the ideas is f© ftrong and plain, that vre 
cannot forbid nor delay our aflent, the propor- 
tion is called certain ; as, Every arch h$tk * fenfire $ 
The world did not create itftlf* An aflent to fuch 
proportions is honoured with the name of ktm&* 
ledge. 

- But, when there is any ©bfcnrity upon the agree* . 
nrant* or disagreement of the ideas, fo that the. 
mind does not clearly perceive it, and is not cow- ~ 
pelled to aflent or dtfTent, then the proportion, m 
a proper and philosophical fenfe, is calkd doubtful* 

. <» 



♦It nay be objected, tbat tips certainty and enceminfy 
being oaly in tiie mind, the dvrifioft belongs to propolkicms 
rather, according to the degrees of our affent, than the degree* 
of evidence. But it may be well anfwered, that the evidence 
here intended is that which appears fo to the mind, and 
not the inere evidence in the nature of things. Bendes, (as /we . 
Jhall (hew immediately), the degree of affent ought tobc ei- 
a&ly proportionable to the-degree of evidence: And therefore 
the difference is .not great, whether proportions be called 
certain or uncertain, according to the meafure of evidence,, 
or of affent. 
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xx unwrtain £ as, The flanets sire inhabited } Thefmb 
of brutes are mere matter ; The world will not jl and a 
iboufand years longer j Dido built the city if Carthage* 
Ac. Such uncertain (ropofitions are called tpiinon*. 

When we confider ourfelves as phibfcphers, or 
feerchert after truth, k would be well if we always 
impended a iuB judgment or determination about 
aay thing, and mack further faquiries, where this 
flak* 2S& perfefl evidence k wanting; but we are& 
prime of ourfelves to judge without full evidence, 
and in fome cafes the neceffity of action in tine* 
affairs of life canftrains us to judge and determine 
upon a tolerable <£gr« of evidence, that we vulgar- 
ly call thofe propositions certain, where we have 
but very little room or reafan to doubt of them, 
though the evidence be not complete and refiftieft. 

Certainty, according iotbeicbeols, is diftinguift** 

ed iato pbjefHve and fibjeBiix. QbjeBive certainty > 

is when the proportion is certainly true in itfelr* 

Vkifubj^Swe*. when we pre certain of the truth of 

. it* The one is in things, the other is in our winds* 

But let it be ob&rved here* that every propor- 
tion in itfHf is cerjtaiply true or certainly folic* For, 
though doubtfulnefe or uncertainty Jberoato beamo- 
diiun between certain truth and certain falffcood 
in oxu-mi^s, )^ there is iwfu^fl^iwmb things 
themfelves, no, not even in future events: For 
now at tliis time it is certain in itfelf, that midfum- 
mer-day feven year? heqce wi8 b$ ferene, or it is cer- 
tain it will be cloudy, tho* we are uncertain and utter- 
ly igbortnt whtt iort of day it will be : This cci~ 
tainty of diftant futurities is known to God only. 

Uncertain or dubious propofitions, that is? opin- 
ions, are diftfeguiftad into probable, of improbable. 

When the evidence of any proposition is greater 
than the *v&fcnce of the .contrary, then it is a pro- 
bable opinion ; Where the evidence and arguments 
are ftrntiger on the .contrary fide, we call U impro- 
bable Buttirhile the trguaenf* oueither fak fee*> 

to 
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to be equally ftrong, and the evidence for and a* 
gainft any propofition appears equal to the mind, 
Chen in common language we call it a doubtful mat- 
tar. We alfo call it a dubious or doubtful propofi- 
tfon, when there are no arguments on either fide, as, 
Next Chriftmas*day will be a very fharp froft. And 
in general, all thofepropofitions are doubtful, where- 
in we can perceive no lufficient marks or evidences ' 
of truth or falfhood. -In fuch a cafe, the mind which 
J** fearching for truth ought to remain in a ftate of 
* doubt or fufpenfe) until fuperior evidence on one 
fide or the other incline the balance of the judg- 
ment, and determine the probability or certainty 
to the one fide. 

A great mahy propositions' which we generally ; 
believe or mifbelieve in human affairs, or in the 
icxences,^ have very various degrees of evidence, . 
which yet arife not to complete certainty, -either of 
truth or falfhood. Thus it comes to pafs that 
there are inch various and almoft' infinite degrees - 
of probability and improbability* To a weak proba- 
bility we fhould give a weak aflent $ and a ftrenger an- 
ient is due where the evidence is greater, and the 
matter more probable. If we proportion our aflent in 
all things to the degrees of evidence, we do the u£» 
moft that human nature is capable of in a rational 
way to fecure itfelf from error. 

SECT. IX. 

QfSenft, Confiioufntfj, Intelligence, Rtafiri, Faith, and 

nratwn. 



AFTER we have confidered the evidence of 
propofitions in the various degrees of it, we 
come to furvcy the feveral kinds of evidence, or the 
different ways whereby truth is let into the mind, 
and which produce accordingly feveral kinds of 
knowledge. We (hall distribute them into thefe 

fix; 
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fix; namely, Senfe, Confcioufnefs, Intelligence, 
Reafon, Faith, and Infpiration ; and then diftinguifh 
the propofitions which are derived from them. 

I. The evidence of fenfe is, when we frame a pro- 
portion according to the dictates of any of our 
fenfes ; fb we judge that grafs is green ; that a trum- 
pet gives a pleafant found •, that fire burns wood ; 
water is foft, and iron is hard ; for we have feen, 
heard or felt all thefe. It is upon this evidence of 
fenfe, that we know and believe the dayly occurencet 
in human life ; and almoft all the jbiftories of man- 
kind, that are written by eye or ear witnefies, are 
built upon this principle. 

Under the evidence of fenfe we do not only in- 
clude that knowledge which is derived to us by bur 
outward fenfes of hearing, feeing, feeling, tatting, 
and fmelling; but that alio which is derived from 
the inward fenfations and appetites of hunger, thirft, 
eafe, pleafure, pain, wearinefs, reft, &c. and all thofe 
;things which belong to the body ; as Hunger is a 
painful appetite ; Light is pleafant ; Reftisfweet to tie 
weary limbs. 

Propofitions which are built on this evidence, 
may be named fenfible propofitions, or th<j dictates 
of fenfe. 

IL As we learn what belongs to the body by the 
evidence of fenfe, fo we learn what belongs to the 
foul by an inward confcioufnefs, which may be call- 
ed a fort of internal feeling, or fpiritualfenfation of 
what pafles in the mind * as, I think before I fpeak ; 
I defire large knowledge ; I fufpeft my own practice ; * 
Iftudied hard to-day ; My confcience bears witnefs 
of myfincerity \ My foul hates vain thoughts \ Fear 
is an uneafy paflion j Long meditation on one thing 
is tirefome. 

Thus it appears that we obtain the knowledge of 
a multitude of propofitions, as well as of (ingle 
ideas, by thofe two principles which Mr Locke calls 
ienfation and reflection: One cf them is a fort of corv 
, fcioufnefi 
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fcioofnefi 4f what afFeQsthe Jbody, and the other 
is a confcioufnefe of what paffes m the mind 

Propofitfons which are built on this internal con* 
feioufnefs, have .yet no particular or drftingui£bing 
name affigned to tham. 

Ifl. Intelligence relates chiefly to thofe abftra&ed 
proportions which carry their own evidence with 
them, and admit no doubt about them. Our per- 
ception of thk fe&evidence in any propofition is 
called intelligence. It is our knowledge of thofe. fir ft 
principles of troth which are, as k were, wrought 
into the very nature and make of our minds : They 
are fo evident in themfelves to every nan who so 
tends to them, that they need no proof* It is the 
prerogative and peculiar excettence of thefe propo- 
rtions that they can fcarce either be proved or de- 
nied : They cannot esrfHy be proved, hecaufe there 
is nothing Appofed to be mote clear or certain, 
from which an argument may be drawn to prove 
them. They cannot well be denied, hecaufe their 
wwn evidence is fo bright and c&nvmri&& ti»at as 
^ foon as the terms are underftood the mifldmxrffiai* 
Jy agents ; fuch are tiiefe, Whatfeevcr afteth hath a 
bemgi Nothing has no properties * Apart is left 
than the whole $ Nothing can be the caufe of itfelfc 

Thefe propositions are called axioms, or maxims, 
or firft principles $ thefe are the very foundations of 
aM improved knowledge and reafonings, and on 
that account thefe have teen thought to be intimate 
proportions, fcr truths born with us* 

Some fuppofe that a great part of the knowledge 
<of angels and human fouls m the feparate ftate is 
obtained in this maimer, namely, by fuch an im^. 
mediate view of things in their own nature, which 
is called intuition. 

IV. Reafoning is the next fort of evidence, and 
that is, when one truth is inferred or drawn from 
others by natural and jnft methods of argument \ 
as, if there be much light at midnight, I infer, it 

proceeds 
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proceeds from the moon ; becaufe the lun is un- 
der the earth * if I fee a cottage in a fbreft, I con* 
elude, fotne man has been thereand built it. Or when 
I fuirey the heavens and earth, this gives evidence to 
ssj nearfbn, that there is a God who made them. 

The proportions which I believe upon this kind 
of evidence, are called conclusions, or .rational 
truths ; and the knowledge .that we gain this way is 
properly called fqence. 

Yet let it be noted, that the word frience is ufu~ 
afiy applied to a' whole body of regular and method* 
icilobftrvati©n$orpropofition6,whkhleaOTied0ien 
have formed concerning any fubject «f fpeculation, 
deriving one troth from another by a tram of argo- 
ipeufts. If this knowledge chiefly dire6b our prac- 
tice, it is ufuaHycaBed an art. And this is the moft 
remarkable dMHnftion between an art and aicience, 
namdy, the one refers chiefly to praftice, the odier 
to peculation. Natural pfoilofophy, or phyfics, and 
•otology, are fctences ; logic said rhetoric are called 
its ; bat mathematics include both art andfeknoe: 
for they have much -of Speculation, and' much of 
pwffice in them* 

Obferve here, That, when the*rndence of a j*o* 
pofition derived A-om fenfe, confck>ufiK&, intelli- 
gence, or reafon, is firm and indubitable, it produ- 
ces foch aflent as we caH a natural certainty. 

V. When we d«ive the evidence eff any propo- 
rtion from the teftimony of others, k is called the 
evidence of faith ; and this is a large part of our 
knowledge. Ten thousand things there are which 
i*e believe merely upon the authority or credit of 
thofe who have ipoken or written of them. It is by 
this evidence that we know there is inch a country 
as China, and there was fuch a man as Cicero who 

dwelt 



* Mote, Since this book was written, we have had fomany 
appearances of the aurora borealis a* reduces this inference 
Qnly to a probability. 
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dwelt in Rome* It is by this that moil of the tran- 
fa&ions in human life are managed : We know our 
parents and our kindred by this means ; we know 
the perfons and laws of our prefent governors, as 
well as things that are at a- vaft diftanee from us in- 
foreign nations, or in ancient ages. 

According as the perfons that inform us of any? 
thing, are many or few, or more or lefs wife, and 
faithful, and credible, fo our faith is more or lefs 
firm or wavering, andthepropofition believed iseither 
certain or doubtful; but in matters of faith, an ex- 
ceeding great probability is called a moral certainty- 
Faith is generally diftinguifhed into divine and 
human, not with regard to the proportions that are 
believed, but with regard tb the teftimony upon 
which we believe them. When God reveals any* 
thing to us, this gives us the evidence of divine 
faith; but what man only acquaints us with, produ- 
ces a human faith in us ; the one being built upon 
the word of man, arifes but to moral certainty; but 
the other being founded on the word of God, ari- 
fes to an abfolute and infallible aflurance, fo far as 
we underftand the meaning of this word. This isr 
called fupernatund certainty. 

Proportions which we believe upon the evidence 
of human teftimony are called narratives, relations, * 
reports, hiftorical obfervations, &c. but fuch as are 
built on divine teftimony, are termed matters of re~ 
velation ; and,,if they are of great importance in re- 
ligion,, they are called articles of faith. 

There are fome proportions or parts of know- 
ledge, which are faid to be derived from obfervatiox* 
and experience, that is experience in ourfelves, and 
the obfervations we have made, on other perfons or 
things ; but thefe are made lip of fome of the for- 
mer-fprings of knowledge joined together, namely, 
fenfe, confeioufnefs, reafon, faith, &c. and therefore 
are not reckoned a diftinft kind of evidence. 
VI. Infpiration is a fort of evidence diftinft from 

alT 
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all the former, and that is, when fuch an over- 
powering impreflion of any proportion is made upon 
the mind by God himfelf, that gives a convincing 
and indubitable evidence of the truth and divinity of 
it: So were the prophets and the apoftles infpired *♦ 
Sometimes God may have been pleaied to make 
ufe of the outward fenfes, or the inward workings 
of the imagination, of dreams, apparitions, vifions, 
and voices, or reasoning, or perhaps human nar- 
ration, to convey divine truths to the -mind of the 
prophet ; but none of thefe would be fufficient to 
deferve the name of infpiration, without a fuperior 
or divine light and power attending them. 
. This fort of evidence is alfo very diftinft from what 
we ufually call divine faith; for every commonChrift- 
ian exercifes divine faith when he believes any pro- 
portion which God has revealed in the bible upon 
this account, becaufe God has faid it, though it was 
by a train of reafonings that he was led to believe 
that this is the word of God. Whereas in the cafe of 
infpiration, the prophet not only excercifes divine 
faith in believing what God reveals, but he is under 
a fuperior heavenly impreffion, light and evidence, 
whereby he is allured that God reveals it. This is the 
moil: eminent kind of mpematural certainty. 

Though perfons might be afiured of their own 
infpiration, by fome peculiar* and inexpreffible con- 
fcioufnefs of this divine infpiration and evidence in 
their own fpirits, yet it is hard to make out this in- 
fpiration to others, and to convince them of it, ex- 
cept by fome antecedent or confequent prophecies 
or miracles, or fome public appearances more than 
human. 

The propofitions whiclvare attained by this fort 
of evidence are called infpired truths. This is divine 
revelation at firft hand, and the di&ates of God in 

an 



* Note here, I fpeak chiefly of the higheft kind of infpira- 
tion. 
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an immediate manner, of which theological writers 
difcourfe at large: But fincc it belongs only to a 
few favourites of heaven to be infpired, and not the 
bulk of. mankind, it is not neceflary to fpeak more 
of it in 2 treatise of logic, which is defigned for the 
general improvement of human reafon. .. 

The various kinds of evidence upon which we he* 
lieve any proportion, aflbrd us thefe three remarks: 

Remark I. The fame proposition may be known 
to us by the different kinds of evidence : That the 
whole is bigger than a part, is known by our fenfes* 
and k is known by the felfkridence of the thing 
to our mind. That God created the heavens and 
the earth is known to us by reafon, and is known 
aUhby divine teftimony or faith* 

Remark II. Among thofe various kinds of evi* 
denoe, fome are generally ftronger than others in 
their own nature* and give a better groundior cer- 
tainty. Inward eonfeioufaefs and intelligence* as 
well as divine faith and infpiration, ufoaUy carry 
much more force- with: them than fenfe or human 
faith* which are often fsdhblej. thougMhere are in* 
fiances wherein human faith, fenfe, and reafoni&$ 
by a foundation alfo for complete afiirance,, an! 
leave no room for doubt. 

Reafon in ita own nature would always lead us in- 
to the troth in matters within its oompafs, if it were 
uied aright,, or it would require- us to fuipend our 
judgment where there is a want of evidence. But 
it is our floth, precipitancy, fenfe, paffion, .and many 
other things, .that lead our reafon aftray in thtsdege* 
nerate and imperfeft ftate : Hence it comes to pafi 
that we are guilty of fo many errors in reafoning, e* 
fpecisffiy about diyiaetUi»g9,.beeaMfe our reafon ei- 
ther is bufy to. inquire* and refofeed to determine 
about matters that aire above. our prefent reach;, or 
becaufe we mingle many prejudices and fecret influ- 
ences of fenfe/fancy,paffion, inclination, &c. with our 

exercifes 
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exercifes.of reafon, and judge and determine ac- 
cording to their irjegulas inftances. 

Divine faith would never admit of any controver- 
sies or danbtingv i£ **a wne bat aflfurod that Gfc4 
had fpoken, and that we rightly underftood his 
meaning. 

Remark III. The gyeateft evidence and certainty 
of any propofition does not depend on the variety 
of the waiysor kinds of evidence whereby it is known, 
but rather upwfche ftre»$h and degree of evidence, 
and die ejearoefcof that light in or by which it ap- 
pears to- the mind. For. a< propofition that is kno wq 
only me way may be much' more certain* and have 
ftrongpr evidence* than another thai: is. fuppoied t* 
be know* many wayp. Therefore thefe ppopofc. 
taorts* Nothing ha* n* properties; Nothing c4nmaka 
kfetfj which are known- only by intelligence, am 
much furer than this propofition, The rainbow ha* 
real ami inherent colours in it j, or than, thin The 
fim roUs round the eairth; though, we feem to 
kaow both thefe laft by our fenfo, and by the 
common teftkn^ny of our neighbours, Se anp 
prepo&tion that« i* clearly evident to our own co»» 
Jcmfnefi ot divmrfeutb t is much more certain tow 
than a tbou£md others that h*v£ only the evidence 
qf feeble and ohfeurc fenfttionp of mere probabte 
na^oning^andL doubtful arguments* o» the witmfs 
of fallible mm> or. even; though all thefe flvould 
join together* 
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chap. ni. 

Tie Springs of falfe Judgment, or the DoBrine of 
Prejudices. 

Introduction. 

IN the end of the foregoing chapter, we have fur- 
veyed the feveral forts of evidence on which we 
build our aflent to proportions. Thefe are indeed 
' the general grounds upon which we form our judg- 
ments concerning things. tVhat remains in this 
Second Part of Logic is to point out the feveral 
fprings and caufes of our miftakes in judging, and 
to lay down fome rules by which we mould conduct 
ourfelves in paffin^ a judgment upon every thing 
that is propofed to us. ^ 

I confefs many things which will be mentioned 
in thefe following chapters, might be as well re- 
ferred to the Third Part of* Logic, where we 
{hall treat of Reasoning and Argument *, for moft of 
our falfe judgments feem to include a fecret bad rea- 
foning in them j and while we fhew the fprings of er- 
ror, and the rules of true* judgment, we do at the 
fame time difcover which arguments are fallacious, 
which reafonings are weak, and which are, juft and 
ftrong. Yet iince this is ufually called a judging ill, 
or judging well, I think we may without any impro- 
priety treat of it here \ and this will lay a furer foun- 
dation for all forts of ratiocination and argument. 

Rafh judgments are called prejudices, and fo are 
the fprings of them. This word in common lifefigni- 
fies an ill opinion which we have conceived of fome o- 
ther perfon, or fome injury done to him. Butwhenwe 
life the word in matters of fcience, it fignifies a judg- 
ment that is formed concerning any perfon or thing 
before fufficientexamination } and generally we fup- 

pofe 
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pofe it to mean a falfc judgment or miftake : At 
leaft, it is an opinion taken up without folid reafon 
for it, or an aflent given to a propofition before we 
hare juft evidence of the truth of if, though the 
thing itfelf may happen to be true. 

Sometimes thefe rafh judgments are called prepok 
feffions ; whereby is meant, that fome particular o- 
pinion has pofiefied the mind, and engaged the a& 
lent, without fufficient fearch or evidence of the 
truth of it. 

There is a vaft variety of thefe prejudices and pre- 
pofleffions which attend mankind in every age and 
condition of life ; they lay the foundations of many 
N an error, and many an unhappy practice, both in 
the affairs of religion, and in our civil concernments ; 
as well as in matters of learning. It is neceflary for' 
a riian who purfues truth to inquire into thefe fprings 
of error, that as far as poffible he may rid himfelf of 
old prejudices, and watch hourly againft new ones. 

TneTiumber of them is fo great, and they are fb 
interwoven with each other, as well 4s with the 
powers of human nature, that it is fometimes hard 
to diftinguifh them apart ; yet for method's fake we 
(hall reduce them to thefe four general heads, name* 
ly, prejudices arifing from things, or from words, 
from ourfel ves, or from other perfons ; and, after the 
defcription of each prejudice, we fhail propofe one 
or more ways of curing it. 

SECT. I. 

Prejudices arijingfivm Things. 

THE firft fort of prejudices are thofe which arife 
from the things themfelves about which we 
judge. But here let it be obferved, that there is nofh» 
ing in the nature of things that will necefiarily lead us 
into error, if we do but ufe ourreafonaright, and with- 
hold our judgment till there appears fufficient evi- 
* H dence 
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dence of truth. But fince we are fo unhappily prone 
to Cake advantage of every doubtful appearance and 
circumftance of things to form a wrong judgment, 
and plunge ourfelves into miftake, therefore it is 
.proper to confider what there is in the things them- 
selves that may occafion our errors. 

I.The obfcurity of fome truths, and the difficulty of 
Searching them out, is one occafion of rafh and mis- 
taken judgment. 

Some truths are difficult becaufe they lie remote 
from the firft principles of knowledge, and want a 
long chain of argument to come at them : Such are 
many of the deep things of algebra and geometry, and 
fome of the theorems and problems of moft parts 
of the mathematics. Many things alfo in natural 
philofophy are dark and intricate upon this account, 
becaufe we cannot come at any certain knowledge 
of them without the labour of many and difficult, 
as well as chargeable experiments. 
' There are other truths which have great darknefs 
upon them, becaufe we have no proper means or 
mediums to come at the knowledge of them. Though 
in our age we have found out many of the deep 
things of nature, by the affiftance of glafles and 
other inftruments ; yet we are not hitherto arrived 
at any fufficient methods to difcover the fhape of 
thofe little particles of matter which diftinguifh the 
feveral fapours, odours, and colours of bodies ^ nor to 
find what fort of atoms compofe liquids or foliils, 
and. diftinguifh wood, minerals, metals, glafs, ftone, 
&c. There is a darknefs alfo lies upon the actions - 
of the intellectual or angelical world ; their manners 
of fubfiftence and agency, the power of ipirits to 
move bodies, and the union of* our fouls with this 
animal body of ours, are much unknown to us on 
this account. 

Now, in many of thefe cafes, a great part of 
mankind is not content to be entirely ignorant} 
$ut they rather choofe to form rafh and hafty judg- 
ments, 
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ments, to guefs at things without juft evidence! 
to believe fomething concerning them before they 
can know them; and thereby fall into error, 

This fort of prejudice, as well as moft others, is 
cured by patience and diligence in inquiry and rea- 
foning, and a fuipenfion of judgment, till we have 
attained ibme proper mediums of knowledge, and 
till we fee fufficient evidence of the truth. 

II. The appearance of things in a difguife is ano- 
ther fprmg of prejudice, or rafh judgment. The 
outfide of things, which firft ftrikes us, is often- 
times different from their inward nature; and we 
are tempted to judge fuddenly according to-outward 
appearances. If a picture is daubed with many 
bright and glaring colours, the vulgar eye admires 
it as an excellent piece ; whereas the fame perfon 
judges very contemptuoufly of fome admirable de- 
fign, fketched out only with a black pencil on a 
coarfe paper, though by the hand of a Raphael. 
So . the icholar (pies the name of a new book in a 
public news-paper ; he is charmed with the title, 
he purchafes, he reads wkh huge expectations, 
and finds it is all trafh and impertinence : This is 
a prejudice derived from the appearance; we are too' 
ready to judge that volume valuable which ha4 fo 
good a frohtifpiece. The large heap of encomiums 
And fweUing words of affurance, that are beftowed 
on quack medicines in public advertifements, tempt 
many a reader to judge them infallible^ and to ufe 
the pills or the plafter, with vaft hope, and fre- 
quent difappointment. 

We are tempted to form our judgment of per- 
fons as well as things by thefe outward appearances. 
Where there is wealth, equipage, and fplendor, we 
are ready to call that man happy; but we fee not 
the vexing (Inquietudes of his foul : and when we 
fpy a perfon in ragged garments, we form a despica- 
ble opinion of him too fuddenly ; we can hardly 
think him either happy or wife, our judgment is fo 
H 2 ftrangefy 
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- ftrangely biafled by outward and ftnfiMe things* 
It was through the power of this prejudice that 
the Jews rejected our blefled Saviour j they could 
not fuffer themfehes to believe that ti\e man who 
appeared as the Ton of a carpenter was alio the Son 
of God. And becaufe St Paul was of little ftature, 
a mean prefence, and his voice contemptible, fome 
of the Corinthians were tempted to doubt whether 
he was infpired or no. 

This prejudice is cured by a longer acquaintance 
with the world, and a juft obfervation that things 
are fometimes better and fometimes worfe than they 
. appear to be. We ought, therefore to reftrain our* 
excefiive forwardnefs to form our opinion of per* 
ions or things before we have opportunity to fearch in* 
to them more perfectly. Remember that a grey beard 
does not make a philosopher ; all is not gold that glitt- 
ers \ and a rough diamond maybe worth an imenfefum, 
HI. A mixture of different qualities in the fame 
thing, is another temptation to judge amifs. We are 
ready to be carried away by that quality which 
ftrikes the firft or the ftrongeft impreffions upon us, 
and we judge of the whole objedb according to that 
quality, regardlefs of all the reft ; or fometimes we 
colour over all the other qualities with that one 
tin&ure, whether it be bad or good. 

When we have juft reafon to admire a man for 
his virtues, we are fometimes inclined not only to 
negleft his weakneftes, but even to put a good co- 
lour upon them, and to think them amiable. When 
we read a book that has many excellent truths in it, 
and divine fentiments, we are tempted to approve 
not only that whole book, but even all the writings 
of that author. When a poet, an orator, or a pain- 
ter, has performed admirably in feverai illuftrious 
pieces, we fometimes alfo admire his very errors, we 
miftake his blunders for beauties, and are fo ignor- 
antly fond as to copy after them. 

It is this prejudice that has rendered fo many 

great 
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great fcholars perfect bigots, and inclined them to 
defend Homer or Horace, Livy or Cicero, in their 
miftakes, and vindicate all the follies of their fa- 
vourite author. It is that tempts fome great wri- 
ters to fupport the fayings of almoft all the ancient 
fathers of the church, and admire them even in their 
very reveries. ; 

On the other hanct, if an author has profefled 
heretical fentiments in religion, we throw our fcorn 
upon every thing he writes, we defpife even his cri- 
tical or mathematical learning, and will hardly al- 
low him common fenfe. If a poem has fome ble- 
xniihes in it, there is a fet of falfe critics who 
decry it univerfally, and will allow no beauties 
there. 

This fort of prejudice is relieved by learning to 
diftinguifh things well, and not to judge in the lump. 
There is fcarce any thing in the world pf nature or 
art, in the world of morality or religion, that is 
perfectly uniform. There is a mixture of wifdom 
and folly, vice, and virtue, good and evil, both in 
men and things. We fhould remember that fome 
perfons have great wit and little judgment \ others 
are judicious, but not witty. Some are good hu- 
moured without compliment •, other have all the for- 
malities of complaifance, but no good humour. 
We ought to know that one man may be vicious 
and learned, while another has virtue without 
learning. That many a man thinks admirably well, 
who has a poor utterance; while others have a charm- 
ing manner of fpeech, but their thoughts are trif- 
ling and impertinent. Some are good * neighbours, 
and courteous, and charitable towards men, who 
have no piety towards God; others are truly religt- 
ous, Jmt of morofe natural tempers. Some excel- 
lent fayings are found in very filly books, and fome 
filly thoughts appear in books of value. We fhould 
neither praife nor difpraife by wholefale, but fepa- 
rate the good from the evil, and judge of them a- 
H 5 part : 
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part : The accuracy of a good judgment confifts much 
in making fuch diftinftions. 

Yet let it be noted too, that in common difcourfe 
we ufually denominate perfons and things according 
to the major part of their chara&er. He is to be 
called a wife man who has but few follies : He is a 
good philofopher who knows much of, nature, and 
for the moft part reafons well in matters of human 
fcience : and that book fhould be efteemed well writ- 
ten, t which' has more of good fenfe in it than it has 
of impertinence. 

IV. Though a thing be uniform in its own na- 
ture, yet the different lights in which it may be pla- 
ced, and the different views in which it appears to us* 
will be ready to excite in us miftaken judgments con- 
cerning it. Let an ereft cone be placed on a hori- 
zontal plane, at a great diftance from the eye, and 
it appears a plain triangle v but we fhall judge that 
very cone to be nothing but a flat circle if its baft 
be obverted towards us. Set a common round plate 
a little obliquely before our eyes afar off> and we 
{hall think it an oval figure : But if the very edge of it 
be turned towards us, we (hall take it for a ftraight 
line. So when we view the feveral folds of a change- 
able filk, we pronounce this part red, and that yel- 
low, becaufe of its different pofition to the light, 
though the filk laid fmooth in one light appears all 
of one colour. 

When we furvey the miferies of mankind, and 
think of the forrows of millions, both on earth and, 
in hell, the divine government has a terrible afpeft, 
and we may be tempted to think hardly even of God 
himfelf : But if we view the profufion of his boun- 
ty and grace among his creatures on earth, or the 
happy fpirits in heaven, we fhall have £o exalted an' 
idea of his goodnefs as to forget his vengeance. 
Some men dwell entirely upon the promifes of his 
gofpel, and think him all mercy: Others, under 
a melancholy frame, dwell upon his terrors and his 

threatening 
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threatening, and are overwhelmed with, the thoughts 
of his feverity and vengeance, as though there werd 
no mercy in him. 

The true method of delivering ourfelves from 
this prejudice, is to view a thing on all fides, to 
compare all the various appearances of the fame 
thing with one another, and let each of them have 
its full weight in the balance of our judgment, be- 
fore we fully determine our opinion. It was by this, 
means that the modern aftronomers came to find 
out that the planet Saturn hath a fiat broad circle 
round its globe, which is called its ring, by obferving 
the different appearances as a narrow or a broader 
oval, or, as it {ometimcs feems to be, a (fought line;, 
in the different parts of its twenty-nine years revo- 
lution through the ecliptic. And, if we take the 
fame juft and reUgious-fiirvey of the great and ble£ 
fed God in all the difcoveries of his vengeance and 
bis mercy, we fhall at Iaft conclude him to be botiV* 
juft and good*- 

V* The cafual aflbciation- of many of our" ideas* 
becomes the fpring of another prejudice or raft* 
judgment, to which we are fbmetimes expofed. If 
in our younger jears we have taken medicines that 
have been naufeous, when any medicine whatfoever 
IS afterward propofed to us under ficknefs, we im- 
mediately judge it naufeous : Our fancy has fo clofe- 
ly joined thefe ideas together, 1 that we know not. 
how to feparate them : Then the ftomach feels th&< 
difguft, and perhaps refufes the only drug that can' 
preferve life. So a child who has been let blood 
joins the ideas of pain and the furgeon together, and . 
be hates the fight of the furgeon becaufe he thinks 
of his pain : Or if he has drank a bitter potion, he 
conceives a bitter idea of the cup which held it, and 
will drink nothing out of that cup. 
. It is for the fame reafon that the bulk of the 
common people are fo fuperftitionfly fond of the 
pfakns translated by Hopkins and Sternhold, and 
H4 think 
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think them facred and divine, becaufe they have 
been now for more than an hundred years bound 
up in the fame covers with our bibles. 

The beft relief againft this prejudice of afibciation 
is to confider, whether their be any natural and 
neceflary connection between thefe ideas, which fan* 
cy, cuftom, or chance, hath thus joined together ; 
and if nature had not joined them, let our judgment 
correct the folly of our imagination, and feparate 
thefe ideas again. 

SECT. II. 

Prejudices artfingfrom Words. 

OU R ideas and words are fo linked together, 
that while we judge of things according to 
words, we are led into feveral miftakes. Thefe 
may be diftributed under two general heads, name- 
ly, fuch as arife from fingle words or phraies, or fuck 
as arife from words joined in fpeech, and compofing 
a difcourfe. 

I. The moft imminent and remarkable errors of 
the firft kind are thefe three.- (i) When our words 
are insignificant, and have no ideas j as when the mys- 
tical divines talk of the prayer of filence, the fuperna- 
tural and paffive night of the foul, the vicinity of pow- 
ers, the fufpenfion of all thoughts: Or (2) When our 
words are equivocal, and fignify two or more ideas, 
as the words law, light, flefh, fpirit, righteoufnefs, 
and many other terms in fcripture : Or (3) When 
two of three wbrds are fynonymotis, and fignify one i- 
dea, as regeneration and neV creation in the New Tef- 
tament ; botji which mean only a change of the heart 
from fin to holinefs 5 or, as the Elector of Cologn and 
the Bifhop of Cologn aire two titles of the fame man. 

Thefe kinds of phrafes are the occafion df vari- 
ous miftakes^ but none fo unhappy as thofe in theo- 
logy : For both words without ideas, as well as fyno* 

nymous 
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nymous and equivocal words, have been ufed and a- 
bufed by the humours, paffions, interefts, or by the 
real ignorance and weaknefs of men, to beget terri- 
ble contefts among Chriftians. 

But to relieve us under all thofe dangers, and to 
remove thefe fort, of prejudices which arife from An- 
gle words or phrafes, I muft remit the reader to 
Part I. chap. TV. where I have treated about words, 
and to thofe direftions which 1 have given concern-* 
faag the definition of names, Part. I. chap* VI. feft. 3* 
- Ii. There is .another fort of falfe judgments or 
miftakes which we are expofed to by words ; and 
that' is when they are joined in fpeech, and cempof? 
a difcourfe ; and here we are in danger two ways. 

The one is, when a man writes good- fenfe, or 
fpeaks much to the purpofc, but he has not a hap- 
py and engaging manner of expreffion. Perhaps 
he ufes coarfe and vulgar words, or old, obfolete, 
and unfashionable language, or terms, and pnrafes 
that are foreign, latinized, fcholaftic, very uncom- 
mon, and hard to be underftood : And this, is ftill 
worfe, if his fentences are long and intricate, or the 
found of them harm and grating to the ear. All • 
thefe indeed are defe&s in ijile, and lead fome 
nice and unthinking hearers or readers into an ill 
epinkm of all that fuch a perfon (peaks or writes* 
Many an excellent difcourfe of our forefathers has 
had abundance of contempt caft upon it by our 
modern pretenders to fenfe, for want of their d&* 
tinguiihing between the language and the ideas. 

On the other hand, when a man eft eloquence 
fpeaks or writes upon any fubje&, we are too ready 
to run into his fentiments, being fweetly and infen- 
fibly drawn by the fmoothnefs of his harangue, and 
the pathetic power of his language. Rhetoric will ; 
sarnifh every error, fo that it fhall appear in the 
drefs of truth, and put fuch ornaments upon vice, 
as to make it look like virtue : It is an art of won- 
drous and extenfive influence ; it often conceals, , 
H 5 obfcureSj 
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oMcures or overwhelms jthe truth, and places fomer 
times a grofs falihood in a more alluring light. 
The decency o£ a&ion, the mufic of the voices 
the harmony of the periods, the beauty of the ftile, 
and all the engaging airs of the fpeaker, have often 
charmed the hearers into error, 'and. perfuaded 
them to approve whatfoever is. propofecL info agree- 
able a manner. A large aflembly ftands expofed at 
once to the power of thefe prejudices, and imbibes 
diem all. So Cicero and Demofthenes piade the 
Romans and the Athenians believe almoft whatfo- 
ever they pkafed* 

. The beft defence againft both thefe dangers, i* to ' 
tearn the fkill (as much as* poffible) of feparating 
our thoughts and ideas from words and phrafes, to/ 
judge of the things in their own natures, and in 
their nataraj or juft relation to one another, ab- 
ftrafted from the ufe of language, and to maintain 
a fteady and obftinate refolution, to hearken ta 
nothing but truth, in whatfoever ftHe or drefsit 
appears. : 

Then we fliall hear a fermon of pious and. juft 
ientiments which efteem and reverence, .though the. 
preacher has but ap unpolifhed ftile, and. many 
ilcfe&s in the manner of His delivery^ Then we 
ihall negkft and disregard all the flattering iniinua-* 
tions, ^hereby the orator would make way for his 
own fentiments to take pofefiion of our fouls, if he 
has not folid and inftru&ive fenfe equal tp his lan- 
guage. Oratory is a happy talent,, when it is right* 
ry employed, to excite the paffions to die pra&ce 
of virtue and piety : but, to fpeak properly, this art 
has nothing to do in the (earth after truth. 

SECT. 
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SECT. HI, 

Prejudices nrifing from ourfelves* 

NEITHER tuords nor things would fo often 
lead us aftray from truth, if* we had not - 
within ourfelves fuch fprings of error as thefe that 
follow* - . 

I. Many errors are derived from our weaknefr * 
of reafon, and incapacity to judge of things in our in- 
fant ftate. Thefe are called the prejudices of infancy. We 
.frame early miftakes about the common objects 
which furround us, and the common affairs of life : 
We fancy the nurfe is our beft friend, becaufe chil- 
dren receive from their nurfes their food and other 
conveniences of life* We judge that books are very 
unpleafant things, becaufe perhaps we have been 
driven to- them by the fcourge. We judge alfo 
that the iky touches the diftant hills, becaufe we can- 
not inform ourfelves better in childhood. We 
believe the ftarcare not rifen till the-fun is fet, becaufe 
we never fee them by day* ♦ But fome of thefe er- 
rors mayfeem to be derived from the next fpring. 

The way to cure the prejudices of infancy, is* to 
diftinguifh, as far as we can, which are thofe opi- N 
nroris which we framed in perfqft childhood ; to 
remember that at that time Our reafbn was inca-r 
paMe of forming a right judgment, and to bring 
thefe proppfitions again to be examined at the bar • 
of matta^reafon. - 

Il^Crof ienfes gives us many a falfe information of 
things, and tempt 11s to judge amifs. This is call- 
ed prejudice of fenfe : as, when we fuppofe the fun 
and moorr to be flat bodies, and to be but a few inches 
broad, becaufe they appear fo to the eye. Senfe 
inclines us to judge that air has no weight, becaufe 
we do not feel <rt prefs heavy upon us; and we 
judge alfo by our fenfe* that cold and heat, fweet 
H<S aftd 
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and four, red and blue, &c. are fuch real properties 
in the objects themfehtes* and exactly like thofe 
fenfations which they excite in us. 

Note, Thofe miftakes of this fort, which all man- 
kind drop and lofe m their advancing age, are 
called mere prejudices of infancy 5 but thofe which 
abide with the vulgar part of the world, and gene* 
rally with all men, till learning and philosophy 
cure them, more properly attain the name of pre- 
judices of fenfe. . 

Thefe prejudices are to be removed feveral ways* 
(i.) By the affiftance of one fenfe we'eure the mis- 
takes of another ; as, when a flick thruft into the wa- 
ter feems crooked, we are prevented from judging it 
to be really fo in itfelf ; for, when we take it out of 
the water, both our fight and feeling agree and 
determine it to be ftraight. (2.) The exercife of 
.\our reafon, and an application to mathematical 
and;philofophical ftudies, cures many other preju- 
dices of fenfe, both with relation to the heavenly and 
earthly bodies. (3.) We fhould remember that 
our fenfes have often deceived us in various h>- 
* fiances; that they give but a confufed and imper- 
fect reprefentation of things in many cafes ; that 
they often reprefent falfly thofe very objects to which 
they fcem to be fuited, fuch as the Jbape, motion* 
fze, and ftuation, of grofe bodies, if they are but 
placed at a diftance from us ; and as for the minute 
particles of which bodies are compofed, our fenfes 
cannot diftinguifh them. (4.) We fhoukl remem- 
ber alfo, that one prime and original defign of our 
fenfes, is to inform us what various relations the 
bodies that are round about us bear to our own 
animal body, and to give us notice what is pleafant 
and ufeful, or what is painful or injurious to us; 
but they are not Efficient of themfelves to leact us 
into a philofophical acquaintance with the inwafd 
nature of things. It muft be confefled, it is by 
the affiftance of the eye and the ear efpeclallv (which 

are 
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.are filled the fenfes of. difcipHne) that our minds are 
furnifhcd with various parts of knowledge, by 
reading, hearing, and obferving things divine and 
human; yet reafon ought always to accompany 
the exercife of our fenfes, whenever we would 
form a juft judgment of things propofed to our 
inquiry. 

Here it is proper to observe alfo, that as the 
weaknefs of reafon in our infancy, and the dictates 
&f our fenfes, fometimes in advancing years, lead the 
wifer part of mankind aftray from truth ; fo the 
meaner parts of our fpecies, perfons whofe: genius 
is very low, whofe judgment is always weak, who 
are ever indulging the dictates of fenfe and humour, 
are but children of a large fize, they ftand expofed 
.to everlafting miftakes in life, and live and die in 
the midft of prejudices. 

III. Imagination is another fruitful fpring of fatie 
judgments. Our imagination is nothing elfe but the 
.various appearances of our fenfiblc ideas in the 
brain, where the foul frequently works in uniting, 
disjoining, multiplying, magnifying, diminifhing, 
and. altering the feveral ihapes, colours, founds, 
motions, words and things, that have been com* 
municated to us by the outward organs of fenfe* 
Jk is no wonder therefore if fancy leads us into many 
miftakes, for it is but fenfe atfecond hand. * What* 
ever is ftrongly impreffed upon the imagination, 
feme perfons believe to be true. Some will cboofe 
a particular number in a lottery, or lay a large wager 
on a fingle chance of a dye, and doubt not of fuccef% 
becaufe their fancy feels fo powerful an tmpreJfion, 
and aflures them.it will be profperom. A thou*, 
fand pretended propheck* and inspirations, and aU 
the freaks of enthufiafm, have been derived from this 
fpring. Breams are nothing elfe but the decep- 
tions of fancy: . A delirium b but. a fhort wild* 
nefs of the imagination ; and a fettled irregularity 
of fancy, is diftradaoA and madnefi* 

On* 
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One way to gain a victory over this unruly fa- 
culty, is to fet a watch upon it perpetually, and* to 
bridle it in all its extravagancies j never to believe 
any thing merely becaufe fancy dictates it, any 
more than I would believe a midnight-dream, nor 
to truft fancy any father, than it is attended with 
fevere reafon. It is a very ufeful and entertaining 
power of human nature, in matters- of illuftration, 
perfuafion, oratory,, poetry, wit, converfation, &c. but 
in the calm inquiry after truth, and the final judg* 
ment of things, fancy fhould retire, and fiand afide, 
tmlefs it be called in to explain or illuftrate a diffi- 
cult point by a fimilitude. < 

Another method of delivcrence from tbefe pre- 
judices of fancy, is to compare the ideas thzt arife in 
our imaginations with>the real nature of things, as ofr 
ten as we have occafion to judge concerning them s - 
and let calm and fedate reafon govern and determine 
our opinions, though fancy fhould ihew never fo 
great a relu&ance. Fancy is the inferior faculty, 
and it ought to obey. 

, IV. The various paffions or affeAions<o£ the mind* - 
are numerous and endlefs fprings of prejudice. They 
difguife every objeft they convene with, and put their 
own colours upon it, and tfyus lead the judgment 
*ftray from truth. It is love that makes the mother 
think her own child the faireft, and will fometimes 
pcrfuade us that a blemifh is a beauty. Hope and de*» 
fire make an hour of delay feem as long as two or 
three hours : Hope inclines us to think there is no- 
thing too difficult to be attempted : Defpair tells us 
that a brave attempt is mere rafhnefs, and that eve- 
ry difficulty is unfurmountable. Fear makes lis ima- 
gine that a buffi ffiaken with the wind has fome fa- 
vage beaft in it, and multiplies the dangers that at- 
tend our path i But (till there is a more unhappy ef- 
feft of fear, when it keeps millions of fouls in fla* 
. very to the errors of eftablifhed religion : What 
could perfuade the wife men and philosophers of a- 
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Popifh country to believe the grofs absurdities of 
•the Romifh church, but the fear of torure, or death* 
the galleys, or the inquifition ? Sorrow and melan- 
choly tempt us to think our circumftances muck 
more difmal than they are, that we may have fbmc 
excufe for mourning : And envy represents the con- 
dition 7 of our neighbour better than it is, that there 
might be fome pretence for her own vexation and 
uneafinefs. Anger, wrath, and revenge, and all thoft 
hateful paffions, excite in us far worfe ideas of men 
than they deferve, and perfuade us to believe all 
that is ill of them; A detail of the evil influence 
of the.afiefiioris of the mind upon our judgment 
would make a large volume. 

The cure of thefe prejudices is attained by a con- 
ftant jealoufy of ourfelves, and, watchfulnefs over 
our paffions, that they may never interpofe when we 
are called to pafs a judgment of any thing : And 
when bur affections are warmly engaged, let us ab» 
ftain from Judging* It would be alio of great ufe 
to hs to form our deliberate judgments of perfons 
and things in the calmeft and fereneft hours of life, 
when the paffions of nature are all filent, and the 
mind enjoys its moft perfect compofure : and thefe 
judgments fo formed fhould be treaiured up in the 
mind,, that we might have recourftto them in hours 
of need* See many more fentiments and directions 
relating to this fubject, in my Doctrine, of the Paf- 
fions, a new edition enlarged* 

V. The fbndnefs we have for /elf, and the rela- 
tion which other perfons and things have to ourfelves, 
fiirnifh us with another long lift of prejudices* This 
indeed might be reduced to the paffion of felf-love; 
but it is fo copious an head that I chofe to name it 
.a diftinct fpring of falfe judgments* We are ge- 
nerally ready to fancy every thing of our own 
has fomething peculiarly valuable in it, when in- 
deed there is no other reafon, but becaufe it is our 
own* Were we born among the gardens of Italy, the 
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rocks of Switzerland, or the ice and fnows of Ruffia 
pnd Sweden, ftill we £hould imagine peculiar excel- 
lencies in our native land. We conceive a good idea 
of the town and village where we.firft breathed, and 
ihink the better of a man for being born near us* 
We entertain the beft opinion, of the perfons of our 
*>wn party, and eafily believe evil reports of perfons 
of a different feet or fa&ion. Our own fex, our kin* 
dred, our houfes, and our very n^mes, feem to have 
ibmething good and defirable in them. We are ready 
to mingle all thefe with ourfelves, and cannot bear 
to have others think meanly of them. 
. So good an opinion have we of our own fenti* 
ments and pra&ices, that it is very difficult to be- 
lieve what a reprover fays of our conduit j and we 
are a* ready to affent to all the language of flattery. 
We fet up our own opinions in religion and philofo- 
phy as the tefts of orthodoxy and truth \ and we are 
.prpne to judge every practice of other men either a 
duty or a crime, which we think would be a crime 
or a duty in us, though their circumftances are vaftly 
different from our own. This humour prevails fome* 
times to fuch a degree, that we would make our own 
tafte and inclination the fiandard by which to judge 
of every difh of meat that is fet upon the table, every 
book in a library, every employment, ftudy, and bu- 
^nefs of life, as well as every recreation. 

It is from this evil principle, of fetting up felf for 
a model what other men ought to be, that the-antl- 
chriftiah fpirtt of tmpofition and perfecution had its 
original : Though there is no more reafon for k than 
there was for the practice of that tyrant, who hav- 
. ing a bed fit for his own fize, was reported to ftretch 
men of low ftature upon the rack, till they were 
~<drawn out the. length of his bed ; and feme add alfo, 
that he cut of the legs off any whom he found too 
long for it, . . 

It is alfo from a principle near akin to this, * that 
we pervert and ftrain the writings of many venerar. 
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ble authors, and efpccjally the facred books of fcrip- 
ture, tp make them fpeak our own fenfe. Through 
the influence which our own fdietaes or hypothe- 
ses have upon the mind, we fometimes become fo 
fharp-fighted as to find thefe fchemes in thofe places 
of fcripture where the holy writers never thought 
of them, nor the holy fpirit intended them. At o~ 
ther times this prejudice brings fuch a dimnefs up- 
on the fight, that we cannot read any thing that op- 
pofes our own fcheme, though it be written as with 
fun-beams, and in the plaineft language ; and per- 
haps we are in danger in fuch a cafe of winking a 
little againft the light. 

We ought to bring our minds free, unbiased, and 
teachable, to learn- our religion from the word of 
God ; but we have generally formed all the lefler 
as well as the .greater points of our religion before- 
hand, and then we read the prophets and apoftles 
only to pervert them to confirm our own opinions. 
Were it not for this influence oifelf> and a bigotry 
to our own tenets, we could hardly imagine that \o 
many ftrange, abfiird, inconfiftent, wicked, mis- 
chievous, and bloody principles, fhould pretend to 
fupport and defend themfelves by the gofpel of Chrift. 

• Every learned critic has his own hypothefis \ and 
if the common text be not favourable to his bpinion, 

* various lecTion fhall be made authentic. The text 
muft be fuppofed to be defective or redundant ; and 
the fenfe of k fhall be literal or metaphorical, accord- 
ing as it beft Supports his own fcheme. Whole 
chapters or books fhall be added or left out of the 
facred canon, or be turned into parables by this in- 
fluence. Luther knew not well how to reconcile the 
epiftle of St. James to the doctrine of juftification 
by faith alone, and fo he could not allow it to be di- 
vine. The Papifts bring all the apocrypha into their 
bible, and (lamp divinity upon it j for they can fan-. 
cy purgatory is there, and they find prayers for the 
dead. But they leave out the fecond commandment, 
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becaufc it forbids the worfhip of images* Others fup- 
pofe the Mosaic hillory of the creation, and the fall 
of man, to be oriental ornaments, or a mere allegory, 
becaufe the literal fenfe of thofe three chapters of 
Genefis do not agree with their theories. Even an ' 
honeft plain-hearted and unlearned Chriftian is ready 
to find fomething in every chapter of the bible to 
countenance hit own private fentiment&j but he 
loves thofe chapters befl which {peak his own opin-^ 
ions plaineft : This is a prejudice that fticks very clofe 
to our natures ; the fcholar.is infefted with it daily, 
and the mechanic is not free. 

Se/f has yet a farther and a more pernicious influ- 
ence upon our underftandings, and is an unhappy 
guide in the fearch after truth. When our own* 
inclination, or our eafe, our honour, or our profit* 
tempt us to the practice of any thing of fiifpe&ed 
lawfulneis, how do we ftrain our thoughts* to find 
arguments for it and perfwade ourfelves it is lawful? 
We colour over iniquity and finful compliance with 
the names of virtue and innocence, or at leaft of 
conftraint and necefiity. All the different and op- 
pofite fentiments and practices of mankind are too 
much influenced by this mean bribery.,, and give too 
juft occafion for fatyrical writers to fay, that felf-in- 
tereft governs all mankind. 

When the judge had awarded due damages to- a 
perfon into whofe field a neighbour's oxen had 
broke, it is reported that he reverfed his own fen- 
tence, when he heard that the oxen which had done 
this michief were his own. Whether this be a his- 
tory or a parable, it is ftill a juft reprefentation of the 
wretched influence of felj 'to corrupt the judgment. 

One way to amend this prejudice, is to thruft felf 
fo far out of the queftion, that it may have no man- 
ner of influence whenfoever we are called to judge 
and confider the naked nature, truth, and juftice 
of things. In matters of equity between man and 
man, our Saviour has taught us an effectual means 
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of guarding againft this prejudice, and that is, to 
put my neighbour in. the place of myfelf, and myfcjf 
in the place of my neighbour, rather than be bribed 
by this corrupt principle of felf-love to do injury to our 
-neighbours. Thence arifes that golden rule of dealing 
with others as we would have others deal with us. 

In the judgment of truth and falfhood, right and 
wrong, good and evil, we ought to confider that e- 
very man has a self as well as we ; and that the 
taftes, paffions, inclinations, and interefts of diffe- 
rent men are very different, and often contrary, and 
that they dictate contrary things : Unlefs therefore 
all manner of different and contrary proportions 
can be true at once, feff can never be a juft teft or 
ftandard of truth and falfhood, good and evil. 

VL The tempers, humours, and peculiar turns of 
the mind, whether they be natural or acquired, have 
a great influence upon our judgment, and become 
the occafion of many miftakes. Let us furvey a few 
of them. 

(1.) Some perfons are of an eafyand credulous 
temper, while others are perpetually difcovcring a 
fpirit of contradiction. 

The credulous man is ready to receive every thing 
for truth that has but a fhadow of evidence 5 every 
new book that he reads, and every ingenious man 
with whom he converfes, Jias power enough to draw 
him into the fentiments of the fpeaker or writer. 
He has fo much complaifance in him, or weaknefs 
of foul, that he is ready to refign his own opinion 
to the firft objection which he hears, and to receive 
any fentiments of another that are aflerted with a 
pofitive air and much aflurance. Thus he is under 
a kind of neceffity, through the indulgence of this 
credulous humour, either to be often changing his 
opinions, or to believe inconfiftencies. 

The man of contradiction is of a contrary humour, 
for he ftands ready to oppofe every thing that is faid ; 
He gives but a flight attention to the reafons of other 
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men, from an inward and fcornfol prefumption that 
they have no ftrength in them. When he reads or 
hears a difcourfe different from his own fentiments, 
he does not give himfelf leave to confider whether 
that difcourfe may be true ; but employs all his 
powers immediately to confute it. Your great dif- 
puters, and your men of controversy, are in continual 
danger of this fort of prejudice : They contend of- 
ten for victory, and will maintain whatfoever they 
have aflerted, while truth is loft in the noiie and 
tumult of reciprocal contradictions ; and it fre- 
quently happens that a debate about opinions is turn- 
ed into a mutual reproach of perfons. 

The prejudice of credulity may in fome meafure be 
cured, by learning to fet a high value on truth, and 
by taking more pains to attain it j remembering that 
-truth oftentimes lies dark and deep, and requires us 
to dig for it as hid treafure \ and that falfhood of- 
ten puts on a fair difguife, and therefore we fhould 
not yield up our judgment to every plaufible ap* 
pearance. It is no part of civility or good breeding 
to part with truth, but .to maintain it with decency 
and candour. 

A fpirit of contradiction is fo pedantic and hateful, 
that a man fhould take much pains with himfelf to 
watch againft every inftance of k : He fhould learn 
fo much good humour, at leaft, as never to oppofe 
any thing without juft and folid reafon for it : He 
fhould abate fome degrees of pride and morofenefe, 
which are never-failing ingredients in this fort of 
temper, and fhould feek after fo much honefty and 
-conscience as never to contend for conqueft or tri- 
umph 5 but to review his own reafons, and to read 
the arguments of his opponents (if poffible) with an 
«qual indifferency, and be glad to fpy truth, and to 
fubmit to it, though it appear on the oppofite fide. 

(2.) There is another pair of prejudices, derived 

from two tempers of mind, near akin to thole I have 

juft now mentioned -, anil thefe are the dogmatical 
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and the fceptical humour, that is, always pofitive, or 
always doubting. 

By what means foever the doginafift came by his 
opinions, whether by his fenfes or by his fancy, his 
education or his own reading, yet he believes them 
all with the fame afliirance that he does a mathema- 
tical truth ; he has fcarce any mere probabilities that 
belong to him ; every thing with him is certain and 
infallible \ every punctilio in religion is an article of 
bis faith \ and he anfwers all manner, of objections 
by a fbvereign contempt* 

Perfons of this temper are fHdom to be convinced 
of any miftake : A full afliirance of their own no- 
tions makes all the difficulties on their own fide va« 
nifh fo intirely, that they think every point of their 
belief is written as with fun-beams, and wonder any 
one fhould find a difficulty in it. They are ama? 
zed that learned men fhoukl make a controverfy of 
what is to them (6 perfpicuous and indubitable. The 
Joweft rank of people, both in learned and in vul- 
gar life, is. very fubject to this obftinacy. 

Sceptkifm is a contrary prejudice. The dogmatift 
is fure of every thing, and the fceptic believes no-r 
thing. Perhaps he has found himfeif often miftaken 
in matters of which he thought himfeif well allured 
in his younger days, and therefore he is afraid to 
give his aflent to any thing again. He {cos fo much 
fhew of reafon for every opinion, and fo many ob- 
jections alfo arifing againft every doctrine, that he is 
ready to throw off the belief of every thing : He 
renounces at once the purfuit of truth, and contents 
himfeif to fay, There is nothing certain. It is well, if 
through the influence of fuch a temper he does not 
caft away his religion as well as his philofophy, and 
abandon himfeif to a profane courfe of life, regard- 
lefs of hell or heaven. 

Both thefe prejudices laft mentioned, though they 
are fo oppofite to each other, yet they arife from 
the fame fpring, and that is, impatience of fhidy, and 
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want of diligent attention in the fearch of truth. The 
dogmatift is in hafte to believe fomething ; he can- 
not keep himfelf long enough in fufpenee, till fome 
bright and convincing evidence appear on one fide, 
but throws himfelf cafually into the Jentiments of 
one party or another, and then he will hear no ar- 
gument to the contrary. The fceptic will not take 
pains to fearch things to the bottom, but when he 
fees difficulties on both fides, refolves to believe nei- 
ther of theni. Humility of foul, patience in ftudy, dili- 
gence in inquiry, with an honeft zeal for truth, would 
go a great way towards the cure of both thefe follies. 

(3.) Another fort of temper that is very injurious 
to a right judgment of things, is an inconftant, fickle, 
changeable fpirit, and a very uneven temper of mind. 
When fuch perfons are in one humour, they pafe 
a judgment of things agreeable to it; when their 
humour changes, they reverfe their "firft judgment, 
and embrace a new opinion. They have no fteadi- 
hefs of foul j they want firmnefs of mind fufficient to 
eftablifh themfelves in any truth, and are ready to 
change it for the. next alluring falfhood that is a- 
greeable to their change of humour. This ficklenefs 
is fometiines fo mingled with their very conftitution 
by nature, or by diftemper of body, that a cloudy 
day and a lowring iky {hall ftrongly incline them to 
form an opinion both of themfelves, and of perfons 
and things round about them, quite different from 
what they believe when the fun fhines, and the hea- 
vens are ferene. 

. This fort of people ought to judge of things and 
perfons in their moft fedate, peaceful, and compo- 
sed hours of life, and referve thefe judgments for 
their conduft at more unhappy feafons* 

(4. ) Some perfons have a violent and turgid manner 
both of talking and thinking \ whatsoever they judge 
of, it is always with a tindhire of this vanity. They 
are always in extremes, and pronounce concerning 
every thing in the Superlative. If they think a man 
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to be learned, he is the chief fchol or of the age ; If ano* 
ther has low parts, he is the greatejt blockhead in no* 
ture ; If they approve any book on divine fubjefts, 
it is the beft book in the world next to the bible ; If they 
fpeak of a ftorm of rain or hail, it is the moft terrible 
farm that felt fince the creation: And a cold winter day 
is the coldeft that ever was Inown. 

But the men of this fwelling language ought to 
remember, that nature has ten thoufand moderate 
things in it, and does not always deal in extremes as 
they do. 

(5.) I think it may be called another fort of pre- 
judice derived from humour, when fome men believe 
a do&rine merely becaufe it is ancient, and has been 
long believed \ others are fo fond of novelty, that no- 
thing prevails upon their affent fo much as new 
thoughts and new motions. Again, there are fome 
who fet a high efteem upon every thing that is foreign 
and farfetched; therefore China pictures are admired, 
how aukward foever: Others value thingsthe more for 
being of our own native growth, invention, or manu- 
facture, and thefe as much defpife fereign things. 

Some men of letters and theology will not believe a 
proportion even concerning a fublime fubjeft, till 
every thing myfterious, deep, and difficult, is cut off 
from it, though the fcripture aflerts it never fo 
plainly ; others are fo fond of a myftery and things 
incompreheniible, that they would fcarce believe the 
do&rine of the Trinity, if it could be explained ; 
they incline to that fooliih rant of one of the anti- 
ents, Credo quia impojftbih eft ; M I believe it becaufe 
it is impoffible." 

To cure thefe miftakes, remember that neither 
antique nor novel, foreign nor native, myfterious nor 
plain, are certain characters either of truth or 
falihood. 

< I might mention various other humours of men 
that excite in them various prejudices, and lead them 
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into rafli and miftaken judgments ; but thefe arc 
fufficient for a fpecimen. 

VII. There are feveral other weakneflcs which be- 
long to human nature, whereby we are led into 
miftakes, and indeed are rendered almoft incapable 
of palling a folid judgment in matters of great 
depth and difficulty. Some have a native obfcurity 
of perception, (or ihall I call it a want of natural faga- 
city)? whereby they are hindred from attaining 
clear and diftinct ideas. Their thoughts always 
fecm to have fomething confufed and cloudy in 
them, and therefore they judge in the dark. Some 
have a defect of memory, and then they are not capa- 
ble of comparing their prefent ideas with a great 
variety of others, in order to fecure themfelves 
from inconfiftency in judgment. Others may have 
a memory large enough, yet they are fubjeft to 
the fame errors, from a narrownefs of foul, and fuch 
a fixation and confinement of thought to a few objects, 
that they fcarce ever take a furvey of things wide 
enough to judge wifely and well, and to fecure 
themfelves from all inconfiftencies. 

Though thefe are natural defeEls and weakne/ps, 
yet they may in fome meafure be relieved by labour, 
diligence, and a due attention to proper rules. 

But among all the caufes of falfe judgment which 
are within ourfelves, I ought by no means to leave 
out that univerfal and. original fpring of error, which 
we are informed of by the word of God ; and that 
is, the fin and defection of our firft parents ; whereby 
all our bed natural powers, both of mind and body, 
are impaired, and rendered very much inferior to 
what they were in a ftate of innocence. Our un- 
derftanding is darkened, our memory contracted, 
our corrupt humours and pafiions are grown pre- 
dominant, our reafon enfeebled, and various diC- 
orders attend pur conftitution and animal nature, 
whereby the mind is ftrangely impofed upon in its 
judgment of things. Nor is there any perfect 
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rdief to be ekpe&ed on earth. There is no hope 
of ever recovering from thefe maladies, but by a 
fincere return to God in the ways of his . own ap- 
pointment, whereby we fhall be kept fafe from all 
dangerous and pernicious errors in the matters of 
religion ; and though imperfections and miftakes will 
hang ab6ut us in the prefent life as the effefts of 
our original apoftacy from God, yet we hope for a 
full deliverance from them when we arrive at 
heaven. 
n 

1 SECT. IV. 

Prejudices artfing from Other Perfons* 

"¥XTTERE it not for the fprings of prejudice that 
\f\ are lurking in ourfdves, we fliould not be fiib^ 
jecc to fo many miftakes from the influence of others : 
But, fince our nature is fo fufceptive of errors, on all 
fides, it is fit we fhould have hints and notices giv- 
en us, how far other perfons may have power over 
us, and become the caufes of all our falfe judgments. 
This might alfo be caft into one heap, for they are 
all near akin, and mingle with each other j but for 
diftinftion-fake let them be called the prejudices of 
education, of cuftom, of authority, and fiich as arife 
from the manner of propofal. 

I. Thofe with whom our education is intruded 
may lay the firft foundation of many miftakes in our 
younger years. How many fooleries and errors are 
inftilled into us by our nurfes, our fellow-children ; 
by fervants or unfkilled teachers; which are not 
only maintained through the following parts of life, 
but fometimes have a very unhappy influence upon 
us ! We are taught that there are bugbears and goblins 
in the dark $ our young minds are crouded wit^i the 
terrible ideas of ghofb appearing upon every occa- 
sion, or with the pleafanter tales of fairies dancing at 
midnight. We learn to prophecy betimes, to foretel 
I futurities 
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futurities by good, or evil omens, and to prefage ap- 
proaching death in a iamjly by ravens and little 
worms, which we therefore call a. death watch. We 
are taught to know beforehand, for a twelvemonth 
together, which days of the week will be fair or foul, 
which will be lucky Qr unlucky \ nor is there any 
thing fo filly, but may be impofed upon our under- 
ftandings in that early part of life $ and thefe ridicu^ 
lous ftories abide with us too long, and, too far influ} 
ence the weaker part of mankind. ^ , 

We choofe our particular fet and party in the civi^ 
the religious, and the learned life, by the influence of 
education. In the colleges of learning, fome are 
for the nominals, and fome for the realifts, in the 
fcience of metaphyfics, becaufe their tutors were 
devoted to thefe parties. The old philqfophy ajid the 
new have gained thousands of partifans v the fame 
^way : And every religion has its infant votaries, who 
are born, live and die in the fame faith, without 
examination of any article. The Turks are taught 
early io believe in Mahomet j the Jews in Mofes; 
the heathens wQrihip a multitude of gods, under the 
force of their education. And it woujd be well if 
there were not millions of Christians, who have 
little more to fay for* their religion, than that they 
were born and bred up in it. The greateft part of 
the Chriftian world can hardly give any reafon why 
they believe the Bible to be.tbe word of God, but be- 
caufe they have always believed it, and they were 
taught fp from their infancy. As Jews and Turks, 
and American Heathens, believe the moft monftrous 
and incredible Jftories, becaufe they have been train- 
ed up amongft t&em, as articles of faith > fo the 
Papifts believe their trartfubftantiation, and make no 
difficulty of aflenting to impoffibilities, fince it is the 
current doctrine of their catechifms. IJy the fame 
means, the feveral fects and parties in Chriftianity 
believe all the ftrained interpretations of fcriptuue by 
which they have been taught \o fiipport their own 
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tenets : They find nothing difficult in all theabfurd 
glofles and far-fetched fenfes, that are fometimes put 
upon the words of the facred writers, becaufe their 
ears have been always accuftomed to . thefe glofles ; 
and therefore they fit fo fmooth and eafy upon their 
underftandings, that they know not now to admit 
the moft natural and eafy interpretation in oppofi- 
tion to them. 

. In the fame manner, we are nurfed up in many 
filly and grofs miftakes about domeftic affairs, as 
well as in matters of political concernment. It is 
upon the fame ground that children are trained up 
to be Whigs and Tories betimes; and every one learns 
the diftinguiftung terms of his own party, as the 
Papifts learn to fay their prayers in Latin, without airy 
meaning, reafon* or devotion* ." ' 

This fort of prejudice muft be cured by calling all 
the principles of our young years to the bar of more 
mature reafon* that we may judge of the things of 
nature and political affairs by jufter rules of philofo- 
phy and obfervation : And even the matters of reli- 
gion muft be firft inquired into by reafon and con- 
fcience, and when thefe have led us to believe fcrip- 
ture to be the word of God, then that becomes our 
Ibvereign guide, and reafon and confeience muft 
fubmit to receive its dictates. 

II. The next prejudice which I mall mention, is 
that which arifes from the cuftom or falhion of thofe 
amongft whom we live. Suppofe we have freed 
ourfelves from the younger prejudices of our educa- 
tion, yet we are in danger of having our mind 
turned afide from truth by the influence of general 
cuftom. 

Our opinion of meats and drinks, of garments 
and forms of ialutation, are influenced much more 
by cuftom, than by the -eye, the ear, or the tafte. 
Cuftom prevails even over fenie itfelf, and there- 
fore no wonder if it prevail over reafon too. What 
is it but cuftom that Tenders. many of the mixtures of 
. 1 2 food 
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food and fauces elegant in Britain, which would be 
aukward and nauieous to the inhabitants of China, 
and indeed were naufeous to us when we Gx& tafted 
them ? What but cuftom could make thofe fahxtations 
polite in Mufcovy, which are ridiculous in France 
or England ? We call ourfelves indeed the politer 
nations, but it is we who judge thus of ourfelves ; 
and that fancied politenefs is oftentimes more owing 
to cuftom than reafon. Why are the forms of our 
prefent garments counted beautiful, and thofe fafh- 
ions of our anceftors the matter of feoff and contempt, 
which in their day were all decent and genteel ? It 
is cuftom that forms our opinion of drefs, and recon- 
ciles by degrees to thofe habits which at firft feemed 
very odd and monftrous. It muft be granted, there 
are fome garments and habits which have a natural 
congruity or incongruity, modefty or immodefty, 
decency or indecency, gaudery or gravity ; though 
for the moft part there is but little of rcafon in 
thefe affairs : But what little there is of reafon or 
natural decency, cuftom triumphs over all. It isal- 
moft impoffiUe to perfiiade a gay lady that any 
thing can be decent which is out of die fafliion : And 
it were well if fafliion ftretched its powers no farther 
than the bufinefs of drapery and the fair fex. 

The methods of pur education are governed by 
cuftom. It is cuftom, and not reafon, that fends 
every boy to learn the Roman poets, and begin a 
little acquaintance with Greek, before he is bound 
an apprentice to a foapboiler or leather-feller. It 
is cuftom alone that teaches us Latin by the roles 
of a Latin grammar ; a tedious and abfurd method I 
And what is it but cuftom that has for paft centu- 
ries confined the hrighteft geniufes, even of the 
bxgheft rank in the female world, to the bofinefi 
of the needle only, and fectoded them moft un- 
mercifully from the pleaiure of knowledge, and 
the divine improvements of reafon ? But we begin 
to break all thefe chains, and reafon begins to 

diflate 
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dictate the education of youth. May the growing 
age be learned and wife ! 

It is by the prejudice arifing from our own cuf- 
toms, that we judge of all other civil and religious 
forms and practices. The rites and ceremonies of war 
and peace in other nations, the forms of weddings 
and funerals, the feveral ranks of magiftracy, the 
trades and employments of both fexes, the public and 
the domeftic Affairs of life, and almoft every thing 
of foreign cuftoms, is judged irregular. It is all ima- 
gined to be unreafonabie or unnatural, by thofe 
who have no other rule to judge of nature and rea- 
fon, but the cuftoms of their, own country, or the 
little town where they dwell. Cuftom is called a 
. fecond nature, but we often miftakc it for nature it- 
felf. 

Befides all this, there is a fafbion in opinions, there 
is a fafhion in writing and printing, in ftyle and 
language. In our day it is the vogue of the na- 
tion that parliaments may fettle the fucceffion of the 
crown, and that a people can make a king ; in the 
laft age this was a doctrine akin to treafon. Cita- 
tions from the Latin poets were an embellifhment 
of ftyle in the laft century, and whole pages in that 
day were covered with them;, it is forbidden by 
cuftom, and expofed by the name of pedantry; 
whereas in truth both thefe are extremes. Some- 
times our printed books fhall abound in capitals, 
and fometimes reject them all. Now we deal much 
in efiays, and moft unreafonably defpife fyftematic 
learning, whereas our fathers had a juft value for 
regularity and fyftems ; then folios and quartos were 
the fafhionable fizes, as volumes in octavo are now. 
We are ever ready to run into extremes, and yet 
cuftom ftill perfuades us that reafon and nature are 
on our fide. 

This bufinefs of the fafhion has a moft powerful 

influence on our judgments ; for it employs thofe 

two ftrong engines of fear and fhame to operate upon. 

1 3 our 
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our understandings with unhappy fuccefs. We 
are afhamed to believe or profefs an unfafhionable 
opinion in philofophy ; and a cowardly foul dares 
not fo much as indulge a thought contrary to the 
eftablifhed or fafhionabk faiths nor. aft ia oppofition 
to cuftom, though it be according to the dictates of 
reafon. - 

I confefs there is a refpeft due to mankind, which 
mould inGline even the wifefl of men to follow the" 
innocent cuftoms of their country in the outward 
practices of civil life, and in fome meafnre to fub- 
mit to fafhion in all indifferent affairs, where reafon 
and fcripture make no remonftrances againft it. But 
the judgments of the mind ought to be for ever 
free,, and not biafted by the cuftoms and fafhions of 
any age or nation whatfoever. 

To deliver our underftandings from this dan- 
ger and flavery, we fhould confider thefe three 
things. 

i.. That the greateft part of the civil cuftoms of 
any particular nation or age fpring from humour 
rather than reafon. Sometimes the humour of the 
prince prevails, and fometimes the humour of the 
people.. It is either the great or the many who dic- 
tate the fafhion, and thefe have not always the high- 
eft reafon on their fide. 

2. Confider alfo, that the cuftoms of the fame na- 
tions in different ages, the cuftoms of different na- 
tions in the fame age, and the cuftoms of different 
towns and villages in the fame nation, are very va- 
rious and contrary to each other. The fafhionable 
learning,, language, fentknents, and rules of polite- 
nefs, differ greatly in different countries and ages of 
mankind ;. but truth and reafon are of a more uni- 
form and fteady nature,- and do not change with the 
fafhion. Upon this account, to cure the prepofef. 
lions which arife from cuftom, it is of excellent ufe 
to travel and fee the cuftoms of various countries* 
and to read the travels of other men,, and the bif« 

. < tory 
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tory of paft ages, that every thing may not feem 
ftrange and uncouth which is not pra&ifed within 
the limits of our own parifh, or in the narrow fpace 
of our o#n life-time. 

3. Confider yet again,- hdw often we ourfelves 
have changed our opinions concerning the decency, 
propriety, or congruity of feveral modes or prac- 
tices in the world, efpecially if we have lived to the 
age of thirty or forty. Cuftom or fafhion, even in 
all its changes, has been ready to have fome degred 
of afcendency over our understandings, and what at 
one time feemed decent, appears obfolete and difa* 
grceable afterward, when the fafhion changes. Let us 
learn therefore to abftradl as much as poffible from 
cuftom and fafhion, when we would pafs a judg- 
ment concerning the real value and intrinfic nature 
of things. 

HI. The authority of men ir the fpririg of ano* 
ther rank of prejudices. 

Among thefe, the authority of our forefathers 
and ancient authors is moft remarkable. We pay de- 
ference to the opinion of others' merely becaufe 
they lived a thoufand years before us 5 and even the 
trifles and impertinencies that have a mark of anti- 
quity upon them are reverenced for this reafon, b£- 
cauie they came from the ancients. 

It is granted that the ancients had many wife and 
great men among them, and fome of their writings, 
which time hath delivered down to us, are truly va- 
luable : But thofe writers lived rather in the infant- 
Hate of the world ; and the philofopers, as well as 
the polite authors of our a^e, are properly the el- 
ders who have feen^ the miftakes of the younger a- 
ges of mankind, and corrected them by obferva- 
tion and experience. 

Some borrow all their religion from the fathers 
of the Chriftian church, or from their fynods or 
councils 5 but he that will read Monfieur Daille on 
the ufe of the fathers, will find. many reafbns why 
- 1 4 they 
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they are by no means fit to di&ate our faith, fince 
we have the gofpel of Chrift, aud the writings of 
the apoftles and prophets in our hands. 

Some perfons believe every thing that their kin* 
dred, their parents, and their tutors believe. The 
veneration and the love which they have for their 
anceftors incline them to fwallow down all their 
opinions at once, without examining what truth or 
falftiood there is in them. Men make up their prin- 
ciples by inheritance, and defend them as they would 
their eftates, becaufe they are born heirs to them. 
I freely grant, that parents are appointed by God 
and nature to teach us all the fentiments and prac- 
tice of our younger years j and happy are thofe 
whole parents lead them into the paths of wifdoin 
and truth! I grant farther, that when perfons 
come to years of difcretion, and judge for them- 
{elves, they ought to examine the opinions of their 
parents, with the greater* modefly, and with an 
humble deference to their fuperior character 5 they 
ought in matters perfectly dubious to give the pre- 
ference to their parents advice, and always to pay 
them the firft refpe£r, nor ever depart from their 
opinions and practice, till reafon and confeience 
make it neceffary. But, after all,, it is poffible that 
parents may be miftaken, and therefore reafon and 
fcripture ought to be our final rules of determina- 
tion in matters that relate to this world, and that 
which is to come. 

Sometimes a favourite author, or a writer of great 
name, drags a thoufand followers after him into "his 
own miflakes^ merely by the authority of his name 
and character. The fentiments of Ariftotle were 
imbibed and maintained by all the fchools in Europe 
for ieveral centuries •, and a citation from his writ- 
ings was thought a fufficient proof of any propofi- 
tion. The great Defcartes had alfo too many im- 
plicit believers in the laft age, .though he bunfelf, 
in his philofophy, difclaims all fuch influence over 

the 
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the minds of his readers. Calvin and Luther, in 
the days of reformation from Popery) were learned 
and pious men \ and there have been a fucceffion of 
their diciples, even to this day, who pay too much 
reverence to the words of their matters. There 
are others who renounce their authority, hat give 
themfefoes up in too fervile a maimer to the opt 
nionand authority of other matters, and follow as 
tad or worfe guides in religion. 

If only learned, and wife, and good men had in- 
fluence on the fenthnents of others, it would be at 
Jcaft a more excufaUe fort of prejudice, and there 
would be feme colour of fhadow and reafon for it i 
But that riches, honours, and outward fpkndor, 
Should fet up perfons for di&ators to all the reft of 
mankind ; this is a moft fliameful invafion of the 
right of our underftanding on the one hand, and as 
fhameful a flavery of the foul on the other. The 
poor man, or the labourer, too often believes fuch a 
principle in politics, or in morality, and judges con* 
cerning the rights of the king and the people juft as 
his wealthy neighbour does. Half the pariflx follow* 
the opinion of the enquire 5 and the tenants of a- 
manor fall into the fentiments of their lord, efpe- 
cially if he lives amongft them. How unreafonable, 
and yet how common is this ! _ 

As for the principles of religion, we frequently 
find how they are taken up and forfaken, changed 
and re&med by the influences of princes. In all 
nations, the priefc have much power alfo in dilat- 
ing the religion pf the people, but the princes di&ate 
to them: And, where there is a great pomp and gran- 
deur attending the priefthood in any religion whatfo- 
ever, with fo much tlie more reverence and ftronger' 
faith do the people believe whatever they teach 
them : Tet it is too evident, that riches, and domi- 
nions, and high titles, in church or ftate, have no 
manner of pretence to truth and certainty, wifdonv 
and goodnefs, above the reft of mortals, becaufe 
1 5 thefe 
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thcfe (liperiorities in this world are not always con* 
ferred according to merit. 

I confefs, where a man of wifdem and years, of 
obfervation and experience,, gives us his opinion and 
advice in matters of the civil or the moral life; 
Reafon tells us we fhould pay a great attention to 
him, and it is probable he may be. in the right. 
Where a man of long excercife in piety fpeaks x>£ 
pradtical religion, there is due deference to* be paid 
to his fentiments :.- And the fame we may fay con- 
cerning an ingenious man, Jong verfed in any art o& 
fcience, he may juftly expeft due regard when he 
fpeaks of his own affairs *and proper bufinefs. But, 
in other things,' each of thefe may be ignorant .e- 
nough, norwithftanding all their piety and years,., 
and particular (kill: Nor even in, their own proper 
province are they to be believed in every thing, with- 
out referve, and without examination. 

To free burfelves from thefe prejudices, it is fuf- 
ficient to remember, that there is no rank or cha- 
racter among mankind, which has any fuch pre- 
tence to fway the judgments of- other m^n by their 
authority : For there have been perfons ofthe fame 
rank and character who have .maintained different- 
and contrary fentiments $ but all thefe can never be. 
true, and therefore the mere name or reputation 
tha any of thempoffefles is not a fufficient evidence 
of truth. 

Shall we believe the ancients in philofophy ? But 
fome of the ancients were Stoics, fome Peripatetics, 
fome Platonics, and fome Epicureans, fome Cynics, 
and fome Sceptics. Shall we judge of matters of 
the Chriftian faith by the fathers, or primitive wri- 
ters for three or four hundred years after Chrift ? 
But they often contradicted one another, and them- 
felves tbo ; and, what is worfe, they fometimes con- 
tradicted the fcripture itfelf. Now, among all thefe 
different and contrary fentiments in philofophy and 

religion,. 
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religion* which of the ancients muft we believe, for 
we cannot believe them all ? 

Again, To believe in all things as our predeceflbrs 
did, is the ready way to keep mankind in an ever- 
lafting ftate of infancy, and to lay an eternal bar a- 
gainft all the improvements of our reafon and our 
happinefs. Had the preient age of philofophers fa- 
tisfied themfelves with the fubffantial forms and oc- 
cult qualities of Ari^otle, with the folid fpheres, ec- 
centrics, .and epicycles of Ptolemy, and the ancient 
aftronomers ; then the great Lord Bacon, Coperni- 
cus, and Delcartes, with the greater Sir Ifaac New- 
ton, Mr. Locke, and Mr. Boyle, Had rifen in our 
world in -vain. We muft have blundered on (till, 
in fucceflive generations, among abfurdities- and 
thick darjenefs, and a hundred ufeful inventions 
for the happinefs of human life had never been 
known. * 

Thus it bin 'the matters of philofophy and fcience. 
But, you will fay, {hall not our own anceftors de- 
termine our judgment in matters of civil or religious 
concernment ? If they miift, then the child of a 
Heathen muft believe that Heathenifm is truth * y the 
fon of a Papift muft affent to all the abfurdities of 
Popery % the pofterity of the Jews and Socinians muft 
for e T er be Socinians and Jews ; and a man whofe 
father was of Republican principles, muft make a 
fucceffion of Republicans in his family to the end of 
the world. ■ If we ought always to believe whatfo- 
ever our parents, our priefts^ or our princes believe^ 
the inhabitants of China ought to worfhip their 
own idols, and the favages of Africa ought to believe 
all the nonfenfe, and praftife the idolatry of their 
Negro fathers and kings. The Brififh nation, when 
it was Heathen, could never have become Chrif* 
tian ; and, when it was a (lave to Rome, it could ne- 
ver have been reformed. 

Befides, let us confider, that the^reat God, our 

common Maker, has never given one man's under* 

16'*- (landing 
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ftanding a legal and rightful fovereignty to deter* 
mine truths for others, at leaft after they are paft 
the ftate of childhood or minority* No ftngle per- 
fon, how learned and wife, and great foever* or 
whatsoever natural, or civil, or ecelefiaftical relation 
he may have to us, can claim this dominion over 
our faith. St Paul the apoftle, in his private capa- 
city, would not do it ; nor hath an infpired man 
.my fuch authority, until he makes his divine com-* 
miffion appear. Our Saviour himfelf tells the Jews, 
that if he had not done fuch monftrous works a- 
mong them, they had not iinned in difbelieving his 
do&rines, and refufing him for tlie Meffiah. No bi- 
fhop or prefbyter, no fynbd or council, no church 
or aiTembly of men, fince the days of infpiration, 
hath power derived to them from God to make 
creeds or articles of faith for us, and impofe them u- 
poi\our underftandings. We muft all aft according 
to the beft of our own light, and the judgment of 
our own confciences, ufing the beft advantages which 
providence hath given us, with an honeft and im- 
partial diligence to inquire and fearch out the truth i 
For every one of us muft give an account of himfelf 
to God. To believe as the church, or the court be- 
lieves, is but a forry and a dangerous faith : This 
principle would make more Heathens than Chrif. 
tians, and more Papifts than Proteftants ; and per- 
haps lead more fouls to hell than to heaven ; for our 
Saviour himfelf hath plainly told us, that if the blind 
willbeledby the blind, theymuft bothfall into the ditch- 
Though there be fo much danger of error ari- 
fing from the three prejudices iaft mentioned, yet, 
before I d&nifs this head, I think it proper to take 
notice, that, as education, cuftom, and authority, are 
ho fore evidences of truth, fo neither are they cer- 
tain marks of faHhood *, for reafon and fcripture may 
join to dictate the fame things which our parents^ 
our nurfos, our tutors, our friends, and our coun- 
try, believe x and profefs* Yet there appears fbme- 

timc* 
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times in our age a pride and pendancy in youth, 
zealous to caft off the fentiments of their fathers, 
and teachers, on purpofe to (hew that they carry 
none of the prejudices of education and authority a- 
bout them. They indulge all manner of licentious 
opinions and practices, from a vain pretence of af- 
ferting their liberty. - But alas ! This is but chang- 
ing one prejudice for another \ and Sometimes it 
happens by this means, that they make a Sacrifice 
both of truth and virtue to the vile prejudices of 
their pride and fenfuahty. 

IV. There is another tribe of prejudices which are 
near akin to thofe of authority, and that is, when 
we receive a dofirine becaufc of the manner in 
which it is propofed to us by others. I have already 
mentioned the powerful influence that oratory and 
fine words have to infinuate a falfe opinion j and 
fometimes truth is refufed, and fuffers contempt in 
the lips of a wife man, for want of the charms of 
language : But there are feveral other manners of 
propofal, whereby miftaken fentiments are powerful* 
ly conveyed into the mind. 

Some perfons are eanfy perfuadcd to believe what 
another dictates with a pofitive air, and a great de- 
gree of aflurance : They feel the overbearing force of 
a confident dictator, especially if he be of a fuperior 
rank or character to themferves. 

Some are quickly convinced, of the truth of any 
do&rine, when he that propofes it puts on all the 
airs of piety, and makes folemn appeals to heaven* 
and proteftations of the truth of it : The pious mind 
of a weaker Chriftian is ready to receive any thing 
that is pronounced with fuch an awful folemnity. • 

It is a prejudice near akin to this, when an hum* 
ble foul is frighted into. any particular, fentiments of 
religion, becaufe a man of great name or character 
pronounces herefy upon the contrary fentiments, 
cads the difbeliever out of the church, and forbids 
him the gates of heaven. . 

Others 
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Others are allured into particular opinions by> 
gentler practices on the underftanding : Not only the 
fbft tempers of mankind, but even hardy and rug- 
ged fouls, are fometimes led captives to error by the 
foft air of addrefs, and the fweet and engaging me- 
thods of perfuafion and kindnefs. 

I grant, where natural or revealed religion plainly 
di&ate to us the infinite and everlafting importance 
of any facred do£trine, it cannot be improper to ufe 
any of thefe methods, to perfuade men to receive 
and obey the truth, after we have given fufficient 
reafon and argument to convince their uhderftand- 
ings. Yet all theft methods, confidered in themfelves/ 
have been often ufed to convey falfhood into the 
foul as well as truth; and if we build our faith:, 
merely upon thefe foundations, without regard to 
the evidence of truth, and the ftrength of argument, - 
our belief is but the effect of prejudice : For neither 
the pofitive, the awful or folemn, the terrible or the 
gentle methods of addrefs carry any certain "evidence - 
with them that truth lies on that fide. 

There is another manner of propofing our ownr- 
opmion, or rather oppofing the opinions of others, 
which demands a mention here, and that is when- 
perfons make a jeft ferve inftead of an argument ; : 
when they refute what they call error, by a turn of 
wit, and anfwer every objection againft their own 
fentfments by calling a fneer upon the objeftor. 
Thefe fcoffers praftife with 'fuccefs* upon weak and 
cowardly fpirits: Such as have not been well efta* 
blifhed in religion or morality, have been laughed 
out of the beft principles by a confident buffoon t 
they have yielded up their opinions to a witty ban- 
terer, and fold their faith and religion for a jeft. 

There is no way to cure thefe evils in fuch a de* 
generate world as we live in, but by learning to di- 
ftingui/h well between the fubftance of any do&rine, 
and the manner of addrefs, either in propofing, at- 
tacking, or defending it j and then by fetting a juft 

and 
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and fevere guard of reafori and confcience over all 
the exercifes of our judgment, refolving to yield to 
nothing but the convincing evidence of truth, re- 
ligiottQy obeying the light of reafon, in matters of ' 
pure reafon, and the dictates of revelation in things 
that relate to our faith. 

Thus we have taken a brief furvey of fome of the 
infinite varieties of prejudice that attend mankind on 
every fide in the prefent ftate, and the dangers of 
error, car of. rafh judgment, , we are perpetually ex- 
pofed to in this life : This, chapter fliall conclude 
with one remark, and one piece of advice. 

The remark is this. The fame opinion, whether 
falfe or true, may be dictated by many prejudices at 
the fame time \ for, as I hinted before, prejudice may 
happen to dictate truth fometimes as well as error. - 
But, .where two or more prejudices oppofe one ano- 
ther^ as it often happens* the ftronger prevails and 
gains the aflent : Yet how feldom does reafon inter- 
pole with fufficient power to get the afcendant of 
them all, as it ought to do \ 

The advice follows, namely, Since we find fuch 
a fwarm of prejudices attending us Doth within and 
without ; fince we feel the weaknefs of our. reafon, 
the frailty of our natures, and our infufficiency to 
guard ourfelves from error upon this account, it is 
not at all unbecoming the character of a logician or 
a philofopher, together with the advice already given, 
to direct every perfon in his fearch after truth to make 
his daily addreffes to heaven, and implore the God 
of truth to lead him into all truth, and to afk wifdom 
of him who giveth liberally to them that afk it, and ' 
upbraideth us not with our follies. 

Such a devout practice will be an excellent pre- 
parative for the beft improvement of all the direc- 
tions and rules propofed in the two following chap- 
ters. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

General Dittfiums to affift us in judging aright. 

THE chief defign of the art of logic is to affift 
us in forming a true judgment of things j a 
few proper obfervatkms for this end have been dropt 
occasionally in fotnc of the foregoing chapters : Yet 
it is neceflary to mention them again in this place, 
that we may have a more complete, and fimultane* 
ous view of the general directions, which are necefla- 
ry in order to judge aright. A multitude of advices 
may be framed for this purpofe $ the chief of them 
may, for order fake, be reduced to the following 
heads. 

Direction I. w When we confider ourfelvcs as phi- 
u lofophers, or fearchers after truth, we ihould ex- 
" amine all our old opinions afrefh, and inquire 
•* what was the ground of them, and whether on* 
<c afloat was built on juft evidence ; and then we 
u fhould caft off all thofe judgments which wire 
u formed heretofore without due examination .** 
A man in purfuit of knowledge mould throw off 
all thofe prejudices which he had imbibed in times 
pail, and guard againfr. all the fprings of error men- 
tioned in the preceeding chapter, with the utmoft 
watchfulnefi, for time to come. 

Obferve here, That this rule of cafting away all our 
former prejudicate opinions and&ntiments is not pro- 
pofed to any of us to be pra&ifed at once, confidered 
as men of bufinefs or religion, as friends or neigh- . 
bours, as fathers or fons, as magistrates, fubjefts, or 3 
Chriftians ; but merely as philofophers and fearchers 
after truth : And though it may be wejlprefumed that 
many of our judgments, both true and falfe, together 
with the practices built thereon in the natural, the ci- 
vil, and the religious life, were formed without fuffici- 

ent 
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cnt evidence ; yet an univerfai reje£tion of all thefe 
might deftroy at once our prefent fenfe and pra&iceof 
duty with regard to God, ourfeives, and our fellow* 
creatures. Mankind would be hereby thrown into 
fuch a ftate of doubting and indifference, that it would 
be too long ere they recovered any principles of virtue 
or religion by a train of reafonings. 

Betides, the common affairs of human life often 
demand a much fpeedier determination, and we 
muft many,times aft upon prefent probabilities : The 
bulk of mankind have not time and leifure, and ad- 
vantages fufficient to begin all their knowledge a- 
new, and to build up every tingle opinion and prac- 
tice afrefh, upon the jufteft grounds of evidence. 

Tet let it be obferved alio, that fo far as any perfon 
is capable of forming and correcting his notions* 
and his rules of conduit in the natural, civil, and 
religious life, by the ftrift rules of logic ; and fo 
far as he hath time and capacity to review his old 
opinions, to re-examine all thofe which are any ways 
doubtful, and to determine nothing without juft 
evidence, he is likely to become fo much the wifer 
and the happier man ; and, if divine grace affift 
him, fo much the better Chriftian. And though 
this cannot be done all at once, yet it may be done, 
by prudent fteps and degrees, till our whole fet of 
opinions and principles be in time corrected and re-> 
formed, or at leaft eftablifhed upon juftcr founda- 
tions, 

Direftion II» u Endeavour that all your ideas of 
u thofe objects, concerning which you pals any 
f( judgment, be clear and diftinft, complete, com* 
" preventive, extentive, and orderly, as far as you 
fi have occation to judge concerning them." This 
is the iubftance of the laft chapter of the firft part 
of logic. The rules which dire& our conceptions muft 
be reviewed, if we would form our judgments aright. 
But if we will make hafte to judge at all adventures, 
while our ideas are dark and confufed, and very im~ 

perfeA 
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perfect, we fliall be iri danger of running into many 
miftakes. This is like a perfon who would pretend 
to gpve the fum total of a* large account in arithme- 
tic, without furveying all the particulars 5 or as a 
painter, who profefles to draw a fair and diftinft 
landfkip in the twilight, when he can hardly di- 
ftinguifh a houfe from a tree. 

Obferve here, That this direction does not require 
us to gain clear, diftinct, complete ideas of things in 
all their parts, powers, and qualities, in an abfolute 
fenfe ; for this belongs to God alone, and is impot 
fibie for us to attain : But it is exprefled in a rela- 
tive orlimited fenfe 5 that is, our ideas mould be clear^ 
diftinct, and comprehenfive, &c. at leaft fo far 2$ 
we have occafion at that time to judge concerning 
them. We may form many true aud certain judg- 
ments concerning God, ^angels, animals, mem, heaven, 
hell, &c. by thofe partial and very imperfect concep*. 
tions of them to which we have attained, if we judge 
nofartherconcerningthemthanoufconceptions reach. 

We may have a clear and diftincl idea of the ex- 
istence of many things in nature, and affirm that they 
do exift, though our ideas of their intimate eflences 
and caufes, their relations and manners of action, arc 
vefy confufed and obfeure. We may judge well con- 
cerning feveral properties of any being, though "other 
properties are unknown 5 for perhaps We know not aH 
the properties of any being whatfoever. 

Sometimes we have clear ideas of the abfolute pro- 
perties of an object ; and we may judge of them with 
certainty, while the relative properties are very olv 
fcure and unknown to us. So we may have a clear 
and juft idea of the area of a parallelogram, without 
knowing what relation it bears to the area of a tri- 
angle, or a polygon : I may know the length of the 
diameter of a circle, without knowing what propor- 
tion it has to the circumference. 

There are other things, whofe external relative pro- 
perties, with refpeel to each other, or whofe relation 

to 
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to us we know better than their own inward and ab- 
folute properties, or their effential diftinguifhing at- 
tributes. We perceive clearly, that fire will warm 
or burn us, and will evaporate water; and that water 
will allay our thirft, or quench the fire, though we 
know not the inward diftinguifhing particles, or prime 
effential properties of fire or water. We may know 
the King, and Lord Chancelor, and affirm many 
. things of them in their legal characters, though we 
can have but a confufed idea of their perfonsornatur- 
al features, if we have never feen their faces. So the 
fcripture has revealed God himfelf to us, as our Crea- 
tor, Preferver, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, and as the 
object of our worfhip, in clearer ideas than it has re- 
vealed many other abftrufe queftions which may be 
raifed about his own divine efience or fubftance, his 
immenfity or omniprefence. 

This therefore is the general obfervation in order to 
guide our judgments, " That we fhouid not allow 
" ourfelves to form a judgment concerning things 
" farther than our clear and diftindt ideas reach, 
w and then we are not in danger of error." 

But there* is one confiderabie objection againft this 
rule, which is neceflary to be anfwered j and there 
is one juft and reasonable exception, which is as need- 
ful to be mentioned. 

The objection is this: May we not judge fafeiy con- 
cerning fome total or complete ideas, when we have a 
dear perception only of fome parts or properties of 
them ? May we not affirm, that all that is in God is 
eternal, or that all his unknown attributes are infinite, 
though we have fo very imperfect an idea of God, eter* 
nity, and infinity ? Again, May we not fafeiy judge 
of particular objefts, whofe idea is obfcure, by a clear 
idea of the general ? May I not affirm, That every 
unknown fpecies of animals has inward fprings of mo- 
tion, becaufe I have a clear idea that thefe inward 
fprings belong to an animal in general ? 

Anfwer. All thofe fuppofed unknown parts, pro- 
perties. 
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pettiest or fpecies, are clearly and diftinltty perceived 
to be connected with, or contained in the known parts, 
properties, or general ideas, which we fuppofe to be 
clear and diftinct, as far as we judge of them : And 
as we have no particular idea of thofe unknown divine 
attributes, or unknown fpecies of animals * fo there is 
nothing particular affirmed concerning them beyond 
what belongs to the general idea of divine attributes 
or animals, with which I clearly and diftinctly per- 
ceive them to be connected. 

It may be illuftratcd in this manner. Suppofe a 
long chain lies before me, whofe neareft links I fee 
are iron rings, and I fee them fattened to a poft near 
me, but the moft diftant links lie beyond the reach 
of my %ht, fo that I know not whether they are 
oval or round, brads or iron : Now I may boldly af. 
firm, the whole length of this chain is fattened to the 
poft, for I have a clear idea that the neareft links arc 
thus fattened, and a clear idea that the diftinct links 
are connected with the neareft, if I can draw the 
whole chain by one link. 

Or thus : If two known ideas, A and B are evi* 
dehtly joined, or agree, and if C unknown be in- 
cluded in A, and aJfo D unknown be included in B #r 
then I may affirm that C and D are joined and a- 
grec : For I have a clear perception of the union of 
the two known ideas A and B » and aifo a clear per- 
ception of the connection of the unknown ideas with 
the known. So that clear and diftinct ideas muft ftill 
abide as a general neceuary qualification, in-order 
to form a right judgment : And indeed it is upon 
this foot that all ratiocination is built, and the conclo* 
fions are thus formed, which reduce things tin* 
known from things known. 

Tet it feems to me, that there is one juft limitation 
or exception to this general rule of judgment, as 
built on clear and diftinA ideas, and it is this. 

Exception, fa matter, of mere teftimony, whether 

human 
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human or divine, there is not always a neceffity of clear 
and diftinlt ideas of the things which are believed. 
Though the evidence of proportions, which are en- 
tirely formed by ourfelves, depends on the clearnefs 
and diftihftnefs of thole ideas of which they are 
eompofed, and on our own clear perception of their 
agreement or disagreement, yet we may juftiy afient 
to proportions formed by others, when we have 
neither a very clear conception in ourfelves of the 
true ideas contained in the words, nor how they a* 
gree or difagree \ provided always, that we have a 
dear and fufficient evidence of the credibility of the 
perfbns who inform us. 

Thus, when we read in fcripture the great doflrines 
of the deity of Chrift, of the union of the divine and 
human natures in him, of the divine agency of the 
blefled Spirit, that the Son is the brightness of the Fa- 
ther's glory, that all tilings were created by him and 
lor him, that the Son fliaH grv e up the kingdom to the 
Father, and that God (hall be all in all ; we may fafe- 
ly believe them: For, though the ideas of thefc obje&s 
themfelves are not fufficiently clear, diftmft, and per* 
feft, for our own minds to form thefe judgments or 
proportions concerning them, yet we have a clear 
and diftin& perception of God's revealing them, or 
that they are contained in fcripture ; and this is fuf- 
ficient evidence to determine our afient. 

The fame thing holds true in fame meafure, where 
credible human tefthnotiy aflures us of feme propo- 
fitions, while we have no fufficient ideas of the fub- 
je£k and predicate of them to determine our afient* 
So when an honeft and learned mathematician air- 
fares a ploughman that the threes angles of a trian- 
gle are equal to two right angles, or that the fquare 
of the hypotenvfe of a right-angled triangle-is equal 
the fiim of the fijuares of the two fides ; the pJough- 
man, who has but confufed ideas of thefe things, 
may firmly and fitfely believe thefe propofitions, u- 

poii 
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pon the fame ground becaufe he has evidence of the 
fkUl and faithrulnefs of his informer *. 

Direction 

* Perhaps fome may object againft this reprefentation of 
things, and fay, that, " We cannot properly be faid to believe 
" a proposition any further than we ourfelves have ideas un- 
* der the terms : Therefore, if we have no ideas under the 
" terms, we believe nothing but the connexion of words or 
" founds : and, if we have but obfcure and inadequate ideas 
" under the terms, then we partly believe a connexion of 
'* things, and partly a connexion of found*. But that we can- 
" not properly be faid to believe the proportion, for our faith 
" can never go beyond our ideas." 

Now, to fet this matter in a clear light, I fuppofe that every 
proportion which is propofed to my aflcnt, is a fentence madie 
up of terms which have fomc ideas under them known or un- 
known to me. 1 confefs, if I believe there are no ideas at all 
under the terms, and there is nothing meant by them, then in- 
deed, with regard to me, it is the mere joining of founds : But 
if, for inftance, a ploughman has credible information from an 
honeft and fkilful mathematician, that an elipfis is made by the 
fection of a cone, lie believes the propofition, or he believes 
the fentence is true, as it is made up of terms which his in- 
formant underftands, though the ideas be unknown to him ; 
that is, he believe* there are fome ideas which his informant 
has under thefe words which are really connected. And, I 
think, this may be called believing the propofition, for it is a 
belief of fomething more than the mere joining of founds ; it 
is a belief of the real connexion of fome unknown ideas be- 
longing to thofe founds ; and in this fenfe a man may be faid 
to believe the truth of a propofition, which he doth not un- 
derftand at all. 

With more reafon (Hll may we be faid to believe a propo- 
fition upon credible teftimony, if we have fome fort of ideas 
under the terms, though they are but partial or inadequate and 
obfcure ; fuch as, Divine anfwers were given by Urim and ' 
Thummin : For, fince it is purely upon teftimony we believe 
the known parts of the ideas fignified by thofe words to be 
connected, upon the fame teftimony we may alfo believe aft 
the unknown parts of the ideas fignified by thofe words to be 
connected, namely, becaufe our informant is knowing and 
faithful. And in this fenfe we may juftly be faid to believe a 
propofition of fcripture entirely, which we underftand but 
vesv imperfectly, becaufe God who reveals it is knowing and 
faithful in perfection. 

And indeed, unlefs this reprefentation of the matter )>e al- 
lowed, there are but very few propofitions in the world, even 
ia human things, to which we can give an entire anent, or 

which 
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Direction III. " When you have obtained as clear 
" and comprshenfive ideas as needful, both of 

« the 

which we may be faid either to know, or believe, becmufe there 
is fcarce any thing on earth of which we have an adequate, 
and raoft perfe& idea. And it is evident, that in divine things 
there is fcarce any thing which we could either know or be* 
lieve, without this allowance : For, though reafon and revela- 
tion join to inform me, that God is holy, how exceeding ina^ 
dequate are my ideas of >God, and of his holinefs ? Yet I may 
boldly and entirely aflent to this whole proportion, fince I am 
Cure that every known and unknown idea ngnified by the term 
God is connected with the ideas of the term holinefs, becaufe. 
reafon- partly informs me, but efpecially becaufe the divine tcf- 
^timony which has connected them is certainly credible. 

1 might argue upon this head perhaps more forcibly from the 
do&rine of God's incomprehenfiblenefs. If we could believe 
nothing but what we have ideas of, it would be impoflible for 
us to believe that .God is incomprehenfible : For this implies 
mi it a belief that there are fome -unknown ideas belonging to 
the nature of God. Therefore we both believe and profefa 
that fomething concerning unknown ideas, when we believe 
and profefs that God is incomprehenuble. 

J perfuade myfelf that moft of thofe very perfons who object 
againft my reprefentation of things, will yet readily confefs, 
they believe all the propofitions in fcripture, rather than de- 
clare they do not believe feveral of them : though they muft 
acknowledge that feveral of them are far above their under- 
itanding, or that they have fcarce any ideas of the true fenfe 
of them. And therefore, where propofitions derived from cre- 
dible teftimony are made up of dark or inadequate ideas, I think 
it is much more proper to fay we believe them, than that we 
do not believe them, left we cut off a multitude of the propo- 
rtions of the bible from our aflent of faith. 

Yet let it be obferved here, that when we believe a propofi- 
tion on mere' testimony, of which we have no ideas at all, we 
can only be faid to give a general implicit aflent to the truth 
of that proportion, without any particular -knowledge o(, or 
explicit aflent to the fpecial truth contained in that propor- 
tion : And this our implicit aflent is of very little ufe, unlcfs 
it be to teftify our belief of the knowledge and veracity of him 
that informs us. 

Afjoiir ideas of a propofition are more or lefs clear and ade- 
quate, as well as juft and proper, fo we do explicitly aflent 
more or lefs to the particular truth contained in that propofi- 
tion. And our aflent hereby becomes more or lefs ufcful for 
the increafe of our knowledge, or the direction of our practice. 

When 
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" the fubjcft and predicate of a propofition, then 
u compare thofe ideas of the fubjeft and predicate 
u together with the utmoft attention, and obferve 
€( how far they agree, and wherein they differ." 
Whether the propofition may be affirmed absolutely 
or relatively, whether in whole or in part, whether 
univerially or particularly, and then under what par- 
ticular limitations. Turn rhefe ideas about in your 
mind, and take a view of them on all fides, juft as 
a mafon would do to fee whether two hewn ftones 
exa&ly fuit each other in every part, and are fit to 
be joined in erefling a carved or fluted pillar. 

Compare the whole fubjeft with the whole predicate 
in their- feveral parts : Take heed in this matter that 
you neither add to, nor diminifh the ideas contain- 
ed in the fubjeft or in the predicate 5 for fuch an 
inadvertence or miftake will expofe you to great 
error in judgment. 

Direction IV. u Search for evidence of truth 
« with diligence and honefiy, and be heartily ready 
" to receive evidence, whether for the agreement 
a or difagreement of ideas* 

Search with diligence 5 fpare no labour in fearch- 
ing for the truth, in due proportion to the import- 
ance of the propofition. Read the befr authors 
who have writ on that fubjeft j confult your wife 
and learned friends in conversation j and be not 

unwilling 

When divine teftiraony plainly propofes to our faith fuch a 
proportion whereof we have hut obfeure, doubtful, and inade- 
quate ideas, we are bound implicitly to believe the truth of it? 
as exprefTed in thofe terms, in order to fhew our fubmiffion to 
God who revealed it, as a God of perfect knowledge and ve- 
racity : But it is our duty to nfe all proper methods to obtain 
a farther and explicit knowledge of the particular truth con- 
tained in the propofition, if we would improve by it either in 
knowledge or virtue. All necefiary rules of grammar and cri- 
ticifm fhould be employed to find out the very ideas that be- 
long to thofe words, and which were defigned by the divine 
fpeaker or writer. Though we may believe the truth of a pro- 
pofition which we do not under (land, yet we fhould endeavour 
to undcrftand every propofition which we believe to be true. 
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unwilling to -borrow hints toward your improve- 
ment from the meaneft perfon, nor to receive any 
glimpfe of light from die moft unlearned. Dili- 
gence and humility is the way to thrive in the riches 
of the understanding, as well as in gold or filven 
Search carefully for the evidence of truth) and dig 
for wifdom as for hid treafure. 

Search with a fteady honefty of foul, and a fincert 
impartiality, to find the truth. -Watch againft 
every temptation that might bribe your judgment, 
or warp it afide from truth. Do not indulge your- 
felf to with any unexamined proposition were true or 
falfe. A wifli often perverts the judgment, and 
tempts the mind ftrangely to believe upon flight evi- 
dence whatfoever we wifh to be true. or falfe. 

Direction V. « Since the evidence of the agree- 
« ment or difagreemeirt of Wo idea* is the ground 
w of ow aflent to any propofition, or the great 
«' criterion of truth * therefore we fhould fufpend 
« r our judgment, and neither affirm nor denyv till; 
w this evidence appear."* 

This direction is different from the fecond ; for, 
though the evidence of the agreement or difegree- 
ment of two ideas moft times depends oh the clear- 
neb and difitin&nefe of the ideris Aemfelves, yet it 
doe* not always arifehencfc* Teftimonymaybeafiif- 
ficient evidence of the agreement or difagreement of 
two ofefcure ideas, as we have feen juft before in the 
exception under the fecond direction. Therefore, 
though we are not univerfally and in all cafes bound 
to fufpend our judgment tHl our ideas of the objects 1 
themfelves are clear and diftinft, yet we muft always. 
fufpend our judgment, and withhold our aflent to, 
or denial of any proportion, tiH fomc juft evidence 
appear of its truth or ffcHhoed. It is an impatience of 
doubt and fufpence, a raihnefe and precipitance 
of judgment, and haftinefi to believe fomethang 
eft one fide or the other, that plunges U5 into many 
errors. ■ -. > 

K . This 
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This direction to delay and to fuipend our affent 
is more particularly neceffary to be obferved, when 
fucb propofitions offer theroielves to us as are fup- 
portcd by education, authority, cuftom, inclination, 
intereft, or other powerful prejudices : for our judg- 
ment is led away infenfibly to believe all that they 
diftate ; and, where prejudices and dangers of error 
are multiplied, we ihould fet the ftrifter guard 
upon our afloat. 

Yet remember the caution or limitation here 
which I gave under the firft dire&ion, namely, that 
this is not to be too ftrictly applied to in matters of 
daily pradice, either in human life or religion ; but, 
when we confider ourfelves as philofophers, or fear ch- 
ers after truth, we ihould always withhold our aflent 
fcrhere there is not juft evidence : And, as far and 
as faft as we can, in a due coniiftence with our dai- 
ly neceffary duties, we ihould alfo reform and adjuft 
all our principles and practices, both in religion and 
the civil life, by thefe rules. 

Direction VI. "We muft judge of every propo- 
€t fition by thofe proper and peculiar mediums or 
« means, whereby the evidence of it is to be ob- 
" tained, whether it be fenfe, confeiouihefs, intel- 
u ligence, reafon, or teftimony. All our faculties 
« and powers arc to be employed in judging of their 
a proper objefts." 

If we judge of founds, colours, odours, fapors, the 
fmoothnefs, roughnefi, foftnefs, or hardnefs of bo- 
dies, it muft be done by the ufe of our fenfes : But 
then we muft take head that our fenfes are well di£- 
pofed, as (hall be (hewn afterward. 

And fince our fenfes in their various exerdfes arc 
in fome cafes liable to be deceived, and more efpe- 
cially when by our eyes or our ears -we judge of the 
figure, ^quantity, diftance, and pofition of objefts 
that are afar off, we ought to call our reafon in to 
the affiftance of our fenfes, and correft the errors of 
<one fenfe by the help of smother. 

It 
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It is by the powers of fenfe and reafon joined to- 
gether, that. we muft judge philofophkally of the 
inward nature, the fecret properties and powers, the 
caftfe* and effects, the relations and proportions, of 
* thoufand corporeal objects which furround us on 
earth, or are ^placed at a diftance in the heavens. If 
a man, on the one hand, confines himfelf only to 
fenfiUe experiments, and does not exercife reafon 
upon them, he may furprife himfelf and others with 
ftrange appearances, and learn to entertain the world 
with fights and {hews, but will never become a phi- 
lofophcr : And, on the other hand, if a man impri- 
fon himfelf in his clofet, and employ the raoft ex- 
quifite powers of reafon to find out the nature of 
things in the corporeal world, without the ufe of 
his ienfes, and the practice of experiments, he will 
frame to himfelf a fcheme of the chimeras inftead 
of true philofophy. Hence came the invention of 
fiibftantial forms and qualities, of materia prima and 
privation) with all the insignificant names ufed by 
the Peripatetic writers ; and it was for want of more 
experiments that the great Defcartes failed in Seve- 
ral parts of liis philofophical writings. 

iln the abfirafted and fpeculative parts of the ma- 
thematics, which treat of quantity and number, the 
faculty of reafon muft be chiefly employed to per- . 
ceive the relation of various quantities, and draw cer- 
tain and ufeful conchifions 5 but it wants the affift- 
ance of fenfe alio to be acquainted with lines, angles, 
and figures. And in practical mathematics our fen- 
fe have ftill greater employment. 

If we would judge of the pure properties and ac- 
tions of the mind, of the nature of fph-its, their va- 
rious perceptions and powers, we muft »not inquire 
of our eyes and our ears, nor the images or fhapeslaid 
up in the brain, but we muft have recourfe to our 
own confcioufnefs of what paffes within our own 
mind. 

Ka I 
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If we are to pafe a judgment upon anf thing that 
relates- to fpirks.in a* ftate of union with* animal na~ 
ture> aad the mixt properties of fenfation* fimcy* ap- 
petite, paffioa> pteafiire and pain* which* arife thence* 
we muft confute .our own {eniations, and the other 
powers which we find in ourfelvea considered a* 
men or creatures made up of a mind and, an ani- 
nial) and by juft reafonings deduce proper confequen- 
ces, and improve our knowledge urthefe fofcj&b. 

If we have occafion to judge concerning matters 
done in* pad ages, or in diftant countries,, and where 
we ourfelves cannot be prefent, the powers of fcnfc 
and reafon* for the moil part, are not fufficent to 
inform u$, and we muft therefore have reeourfe to 
the teftimony of others : And this is either divine 
or human. 

In matters of mere human prudence, we ftiall find 
the greateft advantage, by making wife observations, 
on our own condu&> and the conduct of others* 
apd a forvey of the events attending fiich conduit. 
Experience in this cafe is equal to a natural fegacity, 
or rather fuperior. A treasure of observations >uid 
experiences, colle&ed by wife men, is of admirable 
fervke here* And perhaps there is nothing in the 
World, of this kind equal to the (acred 7 book of Pro-, 
verbs, even if we look on it as a mere human writing. 

In queftions of natural religion, we muft exercife 
the faculty of reafon which God hath given us ; 
and, fince he has been plea&d to afford us- his word, 
we fhould confirm and improve, or corre£k our 
reafonings on this fubje& by the divine affiftance of 
the Bible, 

. In matters of revealed religion, that is* Ghrifttan- 
ity, Judaifm, &c which we could- never have known 
by the light of nature, the word of God is our only 
foundation and chief light } though here our reafon 
mnft be ufed both to find out the true meaning of 
God in his word, and to derive juft inferences irom 

what 
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what God has written, as well as to judge df the 
.credentials whereby divine teftitfiony is diftinguifhed 
from mere human tcfthnony, or from impofture. 

As divine revelation can never contradict right 
reafon, for they are two great lights given us by 
our Creator for our conduct, fo*reafon ought by 
no means to aflume to itfelf a power to contradict 
divine revelation. 

Though revelation be not contrary to reafon, yet 
there are four clafles wherein matters of revelation 
may be laid to rife above, or go beyond our reafoi* 

1. When revelation afierts two things of which 
we have clear ideas, to be joined, whofe connection 
or agreement is not dlfcoverable by reafon ; as when 
icripture informs us, that The dead paU rtfe, that 
The earth (hall be burnt up, and the Man Chrjfl 
Jtfus /half return from heaven ,- none of theie things 
could ever be found out or proved by reafon. 

2. When revelation affirms any propofition, wdiile 
ceafon has no clear and diftinct ideas of the iubjeft 
x>r of the predicate ; as, God created all things byjefus 
Cbrift : By the Urim aud Thummim God gave' firth 
divine erodes. "The predicate of each of thefe propo- 
rtions -is to us an obfcure idea, for we know not 
what was the peculiar agency of Jefas Cbrift when 
God the Father created the world by him ; nor have 
we any clear and certain conception what the Urim 
and Thummim were, nor how God gave anfwers to 
his people by them, 

3. When revelation, in plain and exprefs language, 
declares fome doctrine which our reafon at prefent 
knows with evidence and certainty, how or in what 
ienfe to reconcile to fome of its own principles : as, 
that the child Jems is the mighty God, Ifa. be. 6. 
which proportion carries a feeming opposition to the 
unity and fpirituality of the Godhead, which are prin- 
ciples of reafon. 

4. When two propofitions or doctrines are plainly 
afierted by divine revelation, which our reafon at 

' . K 3 prefent 
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prefent knows not how or in what fenfe, with evi- 
dence and certainty, to reconcile with one another ; 
as, The Father is the only true God, John xvii. 3, and yet 
Chrift is over all, God blefled for ever, Rom. ix. 5. 

Now divine revelation having declared all thefe 
propofitions, reafon is bound to receive them, becaufe 
it cannot prove them to be utterly inconfiftent or 
impoffible, though the ideas of them may be obfcure,- 
though we ourfelves fee not the rational connexion of 
them, and though we know not certainly how to re- 
concile them. In thefe cafes, reafon muft fubmit to 
faith ; that is, we are bound to believe what God affert s, 
and wait till he fhall clear up that which feems dark 
and difficult, and till the myfteries of faith fhall be far* 
ther explained. to us either in this world or the world 
to come *, and reafon itfelf dictates the fubmiffion. 

Direction VII. " It is very ufeful to have fome 
u general principles of truth fettled in the mind, 
" whofe evidence is great and obvious, that they 
14 may be always ready at hand to affift us in judg- 
" ing of the great variety of things which occur* 
" Thefe may be-called firft notions, or fundamental 
" principles ; for, though many of them are deduced 
" from each other, yet mod or all of them may 
" be called principles when compared with a thou* 
" fand other judgments which we form under the 
" regulation and influence of thefe primary pro- 
" pofitions." 

Every art and fcience, as well as the affairs of 
civil life and religion, have peculiar principles of 
this kind belonging to them. There are metaphy* 
fical, phyfical, mathematical, political, economical, 
medicinal, theological, moral and prudential princi- 
ples of judgment. It would*bctoo tedious to give 
a fpecimen of them all in this place. Thofe which are 
of the moft univerfal-ufe to us, both as men and as 
Ghriftians, may be found in the following chapter 

among 

* Sec fomcthing more on thi* fubje&j Dired. U. preceding, 
and chap. v. fedk 6. 
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among the rules of judgment about particular obje&s. 

Dire&ion VIII. " Let the degrees of your aflent 
u to every propofition bear an exadt proportion 
w to the different degrees of evidence." Remem- 
ber this is one of the greateft principles of wifdom 
that man can arrive at in this world, and the beft 
human fecurity againft dangerous miftakes in fpe- 
culation or praftice. 

In the nature of things of which our knowledge 
is made up, there is infinite variety in their degrees •* 
of evidence. And, as God hath given our minds 
a-* power to fufpend their aflent till the evidence be 
plain, fo we have a power to receive things which 
are propofed to us with a ftronger or weaker be- 
lief, in infinite variety of degrees, proportionable 
to their evidence. I believe that planets are inha- 
bited, and 1 believe that the earth rolls among them 
yearly round the fun ; but I do not believe both thefe 
proportions with an equal firmnefs of aflent, be- 
cause the arguments for the latter are drawn from ' 
mathematical obfervations y but the arguments for the 
former are but probable conje&ures and moral rea- 
fbnings. Yet neither do I believe either thefe propo- 
rtions fo firmly* as I do that the earth is about twenty 
four thoufand miles round, becaufe the mathematical 
proof of this is much eafier, plainner and ftronger. 
And yet farther, when I fay that the earth was cre- 
ated by the power of God, I have ftill a more infalli- 
ble aflurance of this than of all the reft, becaufe reafon 
and fcripture join to afliire me of it. 

Direftion IX. " Keep your mind always open to 
" receive truth, and never fet limits to your own 
u improvement. Be ready always 1 to hear what 
w may be obje&ed againft your favourite opinions, 
" and thofe which have had longeft pofleffion of 
«« your aflent. And if there fhould be any new 
" and uncontroulable evidence brought againft 
" thefe old or beloved fentiments, do not wink 
" your eyes faft againft the light, but part with 
K 4 "any 
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" any thing for the fake of truth: Remember 
M when you overcome an error you gain truth 5 the 
" victory is on your fide, and the advantage is all 
« your own." 

I confeis thole grand principles of belief and prac- 
tice which univerfally influence our condu&, both 
with regard to this life and the life to come, ihould 
be fuppofed to be well fettled in the firft years of 
our ftudies-; iuch as, the exiftence and providence of 
God, the truth of Chriftianity, the authority of fcrtp- 
ture, the great rules of morality, &c. We Ihould a- 
void a light fluttering genius, ever ready to change 
our foundations, and to be carried about with every 
wind of do&rine. To guard^agairat whkl\ inconveni- 
ence, we ihould labour with earncft diligence and fer- 
vent prayer, that our naoft fundamental and impor- 
tant points -of belief and pra&ioe may be e&ablifced, 
upon juft grounds of reafon and fc*iptnre, when we 
come .to years of discretion, and fit to judge ior 
aurfelves in fiich important points. Yet, fince it is 
poffible 4hat the folly or prejudices of younger 
years may have e&ahUihed perions in fame naif- 
taken feotiments, .even in very important matters, 
we ihould always hold ourSdvcs ready to receive 
any new advantage toward the corredtion or im- 
provement «ven of our eiiablLCbed principles, as well 
as opinions of Idler moment. 



CHAP. V. 

Special Rules to direel us in judging of particular QbjeBs. 

IT would be endlefs to run through all thofe 
particular obje&s concerning which we have 
occafion to pais a judgment at one time or another. 
Things of the moft frequent occurrence, of the 
. wideft extent* and of the greateft importance, are- 

the 
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the objects and excrcifes of fenfe, of reaibn, and 
fpeculatfon * the matters of ^morality, religion, and 
* prudence, of human and divine teftimony, together 
with the effays of reasoning upon things paft and fu- 
ture. Special rules relating to all thefe will he the 
fubjeel of the following fodhons. 

SECT. I. 

x Principles and Rufa cf Judgment tweeming the Ob- 

THOUGH our fenfes are fometimes liable to 
be deceived* yet when they are rightly dif- 
poled, and fitly exercifed about their proper objects 
with the juft affiftance of reafon, they ghre.us.fofE- 
cient evidence of truth. 

This may be proved by an argument drawn from 
ifee wifiiom, goodnefe, and faithfulneft of God our 
Creator. It was he gate us our fenfes, and he would. 
not make us of iuch a constitution as to be haWe 
to perpetual deception, and unavoidable error, in 
uting thefe faculties of fenfe in the beft manner we 
/are capable of, about thofe very things which are 
the proper oi^e& of them. 

This may be proved dtiobyihe Hl.confequGncts 
-that wouldjbllow froih the iiippofkion of the contra- 
ry . If we could Jhave no certainty of the dictates of 
four fenfes, we could never be fure of any of the com* 
jnou affairs »©d occurrences of life. Men could 
not tranfacl: any of their civil or raocal concerns with 
any certainty of jiuftiee ; nor indeed could we eat 
or drink, walk or move, arith vfefety. Our fenfos 
direct us in all thefe. 

Again* the matters of religion depend in fomemea- 
rfore upon the certainty of the di&ates of fenfe * for 
jaith comes by hearing j and it is to our fenfes that 
-God appeafe in working miracles to prove his own,, 
revelation. . Now if, when our eyes and ears, and . 
K.5 other. 
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other organs of fenfe are rightly difpofed and exer- 
cifcd about their proper objects, they were always 
liable to be deceived, there could be no knowledge 
of the gofpel, no proof of divine revelation by vi- 
rions, voices, or miracles. 

Our fenfes will difcover things near its and round 
about us, which are neceflary for our prefent ftate, 
with fufficient exactnefs; and things diftant alfo, 
fo far as they relate to our neceflary ufq of them. 

Nor is there need of any more accurate rules for 
the ufe of our fenfes, in the judgment of all the com- 
mon aftairs of life, or even of miraculous and divine 
operations, than the vulgar part of mankind are fiif- 
ficiently acquainted with by nature, and by their 
own daily obfervations. 

But if we would, exprefs thefe rules in a more ex- 
act manner, hpw to judge by the dictates of our fen* 
fcs, they fhould be reprefented thus : 

i. We muft take care that the organs of our fen- 
fes be rightly difpofed, and not under the power of 
any diftemperor confiderable decay ; as, for inftance, 
that our eyes are not tinctured with the jaundice, 
when we could judge of colours, left we pronounce 
them all yellow : That our hands are not burning in 
a fever, nor benumbed with froft or the palfy, when 
- we would judge of the heat or coldnefs of any object: 
That our palate be not vitiated by any difeafe, or by 
feme other improper tafte, when we would judge of 
the true tafte of any folid or liquid. This direction 
relates to all our fenfes; but the following rules 
chiefly refer to our fight. 

2. We muft ohferve whether the object be at a 
proper diftance * for, if it be tc«> near or too far off, 
our eyes will not fufficiently diftinguifh many things 
which are properly the objects of fight ; and there? 
fore (if poffible) we muft make nearer approaches 
to the object, or remove farther from it, till we have 
obtained that due diftance which gives us the ckar- 
/ eft perception. „ 

3* We 
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3. We muft not employ our fight to take a full 
fiirvcy at once of objefts that are too large for it ; 
but we muft view them by parts, and then judge of 
the whole : Nor muft our fcnfes judge of obje&s too 
fmall, for fome things which appear through glaflcs 
to be* really and diftinftly exiftent, are either utter- 
ly invifible, or greatly confufed, when ' we would 
judge of them by* the naked eye. ^ 

4. We muft ; place ourfelves in fiich a pofition to- 
ward the <*je&, -or place the objeft infuch a pofition 
toward our eye, as may give us the cleareft reprefenta- 
tion of it ; for a different pofition greatly alters the 
appearance of the- fhape of bodies. And for this rea- 
fon we fhould change the pofition both of the eye * 
and the object in fome cafes, that by viewing the ob- 
ject in feveral appearances, we may pafs a more 
compleat and certain judgment concerning it. 

5. We niuftconfider what the medium is by 
which objects are reprefented to our fenfes ; whether 
it be thinner or thicker ; whether it be air or va- 
pour, or water, or -glafs* $sfc. whether it be duly en- 
Jightened or duiky, whether it refleft or refraft, or 
only T tranfinit the appearance of the objeft ; and 
whether it be tinftured with any-particular colour : 
Whether it be moving or at reft. - 

6.' W#muft fometimes ufe othe* helps to affift 
our fenfes $and* if we makg ufe of glaffes, we muft 
make alt juft allowances for tliethicknds or tbin- 
nofs* of them, v for the <learnefs or dulnefs, for the 
fmoothnefs or royghnefs, for the plalimefs, the con- 
vexity or cpncavity of them,, and for the diftance 
at which thefe glafles are placed from the eye, 
or from the objeft, (or from one another, if there 
'be two* or more- glaife ufed), and all this accord- 
ing to the rules of art* The fame fort ofocau- 
tion fhould be ufed alfo in mediums which affift the 
hearing, fuch as fpeaking-trumpets, hearing-trum- 
pets, &c, 

K<> If 
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7. If the object may be propoied to moreienfes 
than one, let us call in the fubftance of fome other 
fenfes to examine it, and this will increafe the evi- 
dence of what one fenfe dictates. For example, 
Our ear may affift our eye in judging oPthe diftance 
of bodies which are both vifiblc and fcnorous, as 
an exploded cannon, or a cloud charged with thun- 
der. Our feeling may affift our fight in judging of 
the kind, the (hape, {Situation, or diftance of bodies 
that are near at hand, as whether a garment be (ilk 
or fcufF, &c. So, if I both fee, hear, and embrace my 
friend, I am Aire he is present. 

8. We fhould alio make feveral trials, at fome 
diftant times, and in different circumftances, compar- 
ing former experiments with latter^ and our own 
observations with thofe of other perions. 

It is by ftich methods as thefe that modern phi- 
lofophy has been fo greatly improved by the ufe of 
fenfible experiments; 

! SECT. E 

Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of 
Reason and Speculation* 

IT is' by reafon we judge both in matters of fpecu- 
latton and pra&ice ; there peculiar rules which 
.relate to things practical, whether they be matters 
of religion, morality, or prudence 5 yet many things 
in this ieftion may be applied to practical inquiries 
«nd matters of faith, thqstigh it chiefly relates to* 
knowledge, or {peculations of reafon. ". . 

u Whatfoever clear ideas we can join together 
-without mconfifl^ncy, are to be counted poffible, 
-beofufe almighty power can make whatfoever we 
♦can conceive. 

2. From the mere poffibilhy of a thing we cannot 
infer its actual exfftence ; nor from the jaen-e&if- 
**ence of it we infer its imjKflfibility. 

Note, 
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Note, The idea of God ieems to claim an exemp- 
tion from this general rule ; for, if he he poffible, he 
certainly exifts, becaufe the very idea includes eter- 
nity ; and he cannot begin to he r If he exift not* 
he is impoffible for the very fcnie reafon. 

3. Whatfoever is evidently contained in the idea 
of any thing, may be affirmed of that thing with 
certainty. Heafon is contained in the idea of a man^ 
and exiftence is contained in the idea of God \ and 
therefore we may affirm God exifts, and man is rea- 
sonable. 

4. It is impoffible that the fame thing fhoutd be> 
and not be at the fame time, and in the iamcTefpefl:. 
Thence it follows, that two contradiftory ideas can- 
not be joined in the fame part of the fame fubje£t f 
at the lame time, and in the lame refpe&s: Qr that 
two contradictory prqpofitions can never be both truei 

.5. The more we converge with any fubjefts in its 
various properties, the better kvawledge of it we are 
likely to attain; and by frequent ana repeated in- 
quiries and experiments, reaibnings and convert 
tions about it, we confirm our true judgments of 
that thing, ancf carre& qur former miftakes. 

6. Yet, after our utmoft inquiries, we can never 
be affiired by reafon, that we know all the powers 
and properties of any finite being. 

7. If finite beings are not adequately known by 

' us, much'lefs the things infinite : For it is of the na-»- 
tufe of a finite mind not to be able to comprehend v 
what is infinite* ■ . ' 

.$, We may. judge and argue sery juftly and cer-* 
tainly concerhing infinities, in fome* parts of them, 
or fo far as our idc^s,ieach, through the infinity of 
them hath fooaething infomprchenfible in it* And 
dais is built .on the general rule following, . .namely^ 

^ Whatiqever is fufficiently dear and. evident, 
ought not to be denied, though there are other 
things belonging to the fame fubje& which cannot 
te^tH^etecded, X may affirm ^nmy things with 

, certainty 
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certainty concerning human fouls, their union with 
bodies, concerning the divifibility of matter, and the* 
attributes of God, though many, other things rela- 
ting to them are all darknefs to us. 

10. If any opinion propofed has- either no argu-*- 
ments, or equal arguments for and "againft it, we 
muft remain in perfeft fufpence about* it, till con- 
vincing evidence appear on one fide? 

ii. "Where prefentneceffity.of J asftion does not/ 
conftrain us to determine, we fhould not immedi- - 
ately yield up our afient to mere probable arguments/ 
without due referve, if we have* any reafonable 
hope of obtaining greater light and evidence on one 
fide or the other : for, when the balance of the judg- 
ment once refigns its equilibrium or neutrality to a 
mere probable argument, it is too ready to fettle it- 
felf on that fide, fo that the mind will 'not eafily 
change that judgment, though bright and ftremg . 
evidence appear afterwards v on the other fide. 

1 2. Of two opinions* if one has unanfwerabkf dif* 
ficulties attending it, we muft not rejeft it immedi-' 
ately, till we examine whether the contrary opinion 
has not difficulties as unanfwerable. 

13. If each opinion has objections againft v it, 
which we cannot anfwer, or reconcile,' we fhould 
rather embrace that which has the leaft difficulties 
in it, and which has the beft "arguments to fupport 
it : And let our afient bear proportion to the fupe* 
rior evidence. 

14. If any dodrine hath very ftrong and Sufficient 
light and evidence to command our afient, we fhould 
not reject it becaufe there is an objection or two a- 
gainft it which we are not able to anfwer; for, upon 
thisjfoot a common Ghriftian would be baffled out 
©f every article of his faith, and muft renounce even 
the diftates of his reafon and his fenfes 5 and the moft 
learned man perhaps would hold *but very few of 
them faft: For fome objections which attend the fa- 
cred do&rine of the eternity and the omniprdence 
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of God, and the philofophical doctrines of light, 
atoms, f|>ace, motion, &c. are hardly folvable to 
this day. 

15. Where two extremes are propofcd, either in 
matters of (peculation or practice* and neither of 
them has certain and convincing evidence, it is gene* 
rally fafeft to take the middle way. Moderation is 
more likely to come near the truth than doubtful ex- 
tremes* This is an excellent rule to judge of the 
characters and value of the greateft part* of perfons 
and things ; for nature feldom -deals in fuperlatives. 
It is a good rule alio by which to form our judge- 
ment in many fpecuiative controversies 5 a reconcile 
ing medium in fuch cafes does often beft fecure 
truth as well as peace. 

16. When two different prepbfition&have each a 
very ftrong and cogent evidence, and do not plain- 
ly appear inconfiftent, wemaybelieve both of them, 
though we cannot at prefent fee the way to recon- 
cile them. Reafon, as well as our own confcioufnefs, 
aflure us, that the will of man is free, and that multi- 
tudes of human actions are in that refpect contin- 
gent ; and yet reafon and fcripture aflure us, that 
God foreknows: them all j and this implies a certain 
fatality. Now, though learned men have not to 
this day hit on any fo clear and happy method as is 
defired to reconcile thefe proportions, yet fince we 
do not fee a plain inconfiftency in them, wejuftly 
believe them both, becaufe their evidence is great. 

-.17* Let us not therefore too fuddenly deterniine 
in difficult matters, that two things are utterly incon- 
fiftent : For there are many propositions which may 
appear inconfiftent at firft, and yet afterwards we 
find their confiftency, and the way of reconciling 
them may be made plain and eafy : As alfo, there 
are other proportions which may appear confiftent 
at firft, but alter due examination we find their in- 
confiftency. 

**. 
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. i?. For the fame reafpn, we ihould not call thofe 
^difficulties utterly infolv^ble, or tbofe obje&iqns un- 
anfwerable, which we are not prefently able to an- 
swer : Time and diligence may give farther light* 

19, In fhort^ if we will iecure ourfclves frim er- 
-i?or, we (hould net be too frequent or hafty in a£- 
ierting the certain confiftency or inoonfiftency,jthe 
abfolute univerfalityy neceffity, or impoffibilrty of 
ithings, where, there is not the jbrighteft evidence. 
He is but a young an4 raw phitoibpherj who* whe? 
he fees two particular ideas evidently agree,4mmedi- 
ately aflerts than fc> agree u^iverfallyj to agree np- 
ceifitrily, and t$*at it is impoffibieit ihould be other- 
srife. Or when he fees evidently that two particu- 
lar ideas happen to difagree, he pcefently aficrts 
their conftant and natural iaconfiftency, their utter 
4mpoffibiJity qf agreement* ,a*id calls every thing 
.contrary to his -opinion abfi*4ity and nonftnfe. A 
•true phita&pher will affirm or deny with n*ufh cau- 
tion and modefty, uniefs he has thoroughly examin- 
ed and found the evidence of every part of his af- 
Jfertion exceeding plain. 

20. Let us have a care of building our aflurancc 
c& any important point of doQrkie upon one Angle 
argument, if there are pore to. be obtained- We 
ihould not flight and rejeft gU other argument 
nrhich lupport the fame do&rjne, left if pur favour- 
ite argument fbould be refuted, and fail us, we 
ihould be tempted fc> abandon chat important prin- 
riple of truth. I think this was a very culpable 
•fmuEtice in Ikfcartei, and forae of his follower*, who, 
when he had found out Abe argomwt for the e»» 
iftencc of God, derived from $fce idea of a moft 
perfect and felf-exjftent being, he foemed to def- 
tfrife and .absndqp all other ^rgume^ts againft A- 
*beuxn. , . . 

2j. If we happen to have our chief largMtnenta for - 
any opinion refuted, we ihould not immediately give 
.op the opinion itfelf 5 for perhaps it may' be a truth 

ftill, 
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ftUi, and we may find it to be juitty mpported by 
other arguments* which we might once think weak- 
er, or perhaps by iaew arguments which we knew 
not before. 

aa. We ought toefteem that to be fufficient evi- 
dence of a proportion, where both the kind and the 
force of the arguments or proofs are as great as the 
nature of the thing admits, and as the neceffity or 
exigence of the cafe requires. So, if we have a ere- 
dikAe and certain tefttmony that Chrift rofeirom the 
dead, it is enough ; we are not to expeft mathema- 
tical or ocular demohftratbn far it, at leaft in our 
day. . % ■ • 

23. Though we fhould feek what proofs may be 
attained of any proportion, and we mould receive 
any nttmberof arguments which arejuft .aiwkevi.* 
4ent far the coaafijemataon tof the iame truth, yet we 
muft not judge of the truth «f any proportion by 
*« nnmberof argnments which are brought to (up- 
port it, but by the Jbrength aflti weight of them : A 
building will ftand -firmer and ionger on four large 
pillars of marble, linn on ten aof iand, ar*anth, oar 
timber. o 

-24. Yet wfaerexertainwidence knot to be found 
or exported, a conaiderabte number of probable argu-« 
ments carry great weight with themeifcn in matters 
of speculation. That is a probable hypothecs in 
phifafiaphy or in theology, which goes fartheft to* 
Yard the fohatkm of many difficult queftions arifing 
on anyfabjed. 

SECT/ IH. 

Principles and Rubs <f Judgment in Matters of Mo- 
-ralttt and Religion. 

T TERE it may be proper, in the firft place, to 

jTX mention a few definitions of -Words or terms* 

By matters of morality and religion, I meanthofe 

things 
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things which relate to our duty to God, ourfelves, 
or our fellow creatures* 

Moral good, or virtue, or holhiefs, is an aftkm or 
temper conformable to the rule of our duty.' Moral 
evil, or vice, or fin, is an action or temper uncon- 
formable to the rule of our duty, or a neglect to ful- 
fil it. 

Note, The words vice or virtue, chiefly imply the 
relation of our actions to men and this world. Sin> 
and holinefs, rather imply their relation to God and 
the other world. 

Natural good is that which gives us pleafure or fa- 
tisfaction. Natural evil is that which gives us pain 
or grief. 

Happinefs confifts in the attainment of the higheft 
and tnoft lafting natural good. Mifery confifts in; 
fuffcring the higheft and moft lafting natural evil j 
that is, in fhort, heaven or hell. 
• Though this be a juft account of perfect happinefir 
and perfect mifery,. yet where f oever; pain overbad 
lances pleafure,, there is a degree of mifery ; and* 
wherefoever pleafure overbalances pain, there is a 
degree of happinefs. 

I proceed now to* lay down fome principles and • 
rules of judgment in matters of morality andreligion^ 

i. The. will of our Maker, whether difcovered by^ 
reafon or. revelation, carries the higheft authority* 
with it, and is therefore the higheft rule of duty to 
intelligent creatures ; a conformity or nonconformity 
to it determines their actions to be morally good op 
evil- 

2. "Whatfoever is really an immediate duty toward 
ourfelves, or toward our fellow-creatures, is more 
remotely a. duty to God 4 and therefore in the prac- 
tice of it we fhould have an eye to the will of God 
as our rule, and to his glory as our end. 

3. Our wife and gracious Creator has clofely 
united our duty and our happinefs together ; and 
has connected, fin, or vice, and punifhment * that is, 

he 
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he has ordained that the higheft natural good and 
evil, (hould have a clofe connexion with moral good 
and evil, and that both in the nature of things, and 
by his own pofitive appointment. 

4. Conference (hould feek all due information, in 
order to determine what is duty, and what is fin, 
becaufe happinefs and mifery depend upon it. 

5. On this account our inclination to prefent tem- 
poral good, and our averfion to prefent temporal 
evil, muft be wifely overbalanced by the confidera- 
tion of future and eternal good or evil, that is, hap- 
pinefs or mifery. And for this reafon we fhould 
not omit a duty, or commit a fin, to gain any tem- 
poral good, or to avoid any temporal evil. 

6*. Though our natural reafon in a ftate of inno- 
cence might be fufficient to find out thofe duties 
which were neceflary for an innocent creature, in 
order to abide in the favour of his Maker, yet in m 
fallen ftate, our natural reafon is by no means fuf- 
ficient to find out all that is necefiary to reftorc a 
finfiil creature to the divine favour. 

7* Therefore God hath condefcended in various 
ages of mankind, to reveal to finfiil men what he 
requires of them in order to their reiteration, and 
has appointed in his word fome peculiar matters of 

% faith and practice, in order to their falvation. This 
is called revealed religion ; as the things knowable 
concerning God and our duty by the light of nature 
are called natural religion. 

8. There are alfo many parts of morality and na- 
tural reilgion, or many natural duties relating to. 

^Cod» to ourfelves, and to our. neighbours, which 
would be exceeding difficult and tedious for the 
bulk of mankind to find out and determine by na- 
tural reafon $ therefore it has pleafed God, in this fa- 
cred book of divine revelation, to exprefs the moft 
necefiary duties of this kind in a very plain and ea- 
fy manner, and make them intelligible to fouls of 

the 
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the loweft capacity ; or chef may be very eafily de- 
rived thence by tile ufe of reaibn. 

9. As there ane-fome duties much more neceflary, 
and more important than others are, ib every duty 
requires our application to understand and pra&ife 
.it in proportion to its-necefixty and importance. 

10. Where two duties feem to fhtnd in oppofi- 
■tion to each other, and we cannot practice both, the 
lefs muft give way to the greater, and the omiffion 
cf the lefc is i\pt finful. So ceremonial laws give 
way to moral: God will have mercy and not Sacrifice. 

1 1 . In duties of natural religion, we may judge of 
4he different degrees of their necetffity and import- 
ance by reafon^ according to their greater or more 
apparent tendency to the honour of God, and the 
good of men : But in matters of revealed religion, it 
is only divine revelation can certainly inform as 
«vhat is moft-necefiary and «aoft important; yet*we 
•may be zSi&ed alio in that iearch by the ^KcrcSfes 
©fueafon. 

12. In aftions wherein there may v be £>me fcrupk 
shoal the *htty or iawfulnefc «rf them, we fhould 
xiioofe always the iafeft fide, and jehftani as far as 
we can Asm* die ipraAtae of things whofe iawfcJnefe 
twefuiped. * 

13. Points of due greateft importance in human, 
life, or in religion, are generally the moft evident, 
tboth in the nature of things, and in the word of 
God ; and, where points of fcith or practice are ex- 
ceeding difficult to find out, they cannot be exceed- 
ing important. This proportion may be proved by 
<he goodnefs and fakhfulhefs of God, as wdlhas by 
^experience and cta&rvation. 

.14. In Came of the outward practices and forms 
■of religion, as well as human affairs, there is fre- 
quently a prefent neceffity of ipecdy action one way 
■or another: In fiich a cafe, having furveyed argu- 
ments on both fides, as far as our time andcircuin- 
Asnces admit, we muft guide our pradtice by thofe 

reafons 
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rsafoas which appear ©oft probable,; and feem at 
that time to overbalance the reft ; yet always refenv- 
fc»g room to admit farther light and evidence, when 
ftch occurrences return again. It is a preponderations 
of cireumftantial arguments that mu& determine our 
actions in a thousand occurrences. 

15. We may alio determine upon probable argu- 
ments where the matter is o£ fmall conference* and 
would n0t anfwe* the trouble of feeking after cer- 
tainty. Life and time are more precious than to have 
a large ihare of fhem laid out in fcmpulous inqui- 
ries^ whether fmoaking tobbaceo, or wearing a per-, 
riwig be lawful or no* 

16% M- sgairs of ^greater importance, and which may 
have a long* lafting, and extenfive: influence on our 
future conduct -or happindEs, we ihould not take up 
with probabilities, tf certainty may be attained. 
Where there is any doubt on- the mind in fuch ca- 
fe* we ftiould call in the ai&ftanoe of all manner of 
citcuoaftances, reafons, motives, confequences on aU 
fide*: We muft wait longer* and with earneft requeft 
feek huniao and divine advice before we fully deter- 
ttiae our judgment and our practice ; according to- 
the old Roman fcntence, Sguodjtatuendum eftjemely de- 
liberandum eft dim.; " We ihould be long in confider- 

" ing what we muft determine once for all." 

• 

SECT. IV. 

Principles and Rules of Judgment in Matters of Hu- ■ 

MAN rRUDENCE. 

THE great defign of prudence, as diftincT? fron\ 
moraKty and religion, is to -determine and 
manage every affiur with deoency r and to the heft 
advantage; 

That is decent which is agreeable to oar ftate, 
condition, or eveumftances, whether it be kx behavi- 
our* difceurfe, er action. 
That is* advantageous which attaint the moft and 

beft 
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bed purpofes, and avoids the moft and greatcft in- 
conveniences. 

As there is infinite variety in the circumftances of 
perfbns, things, actions, times and places, fowemuft 
be furnifhed with fuch general rules as are accommo- 
date to all this variety by a wife judgment and dis- 
cretion : For what is an aft of confummate prudence 
in iome times, places, and circumftances, would be' 
confummate folly in others. Now thefe rules maybe 
ranged in the following manner. 

1. Our regard to perfons or things fhould be 
governed by the degrees of concernment we have 
with them, the relation weiiave to them, or the ex- 
pectation we have from them. Theft fhould be the 
meafures by which we fhould proportion our diligence 
•and application in any thing that relates to them. 

2. We fhould always confider whether the thing 
we purfue be attainable $ whether it be worthy our 
purfuit ; whether it be worthy of the degree of pur- 
fuit j whether it be worthy of the means ,ufed in or- 
der to attain it. This rule is necefiary both in mat- 
ters of knowledge, and matters of practice. 

3. When the advantages and difadvantages, conve- 
niencies and inconveniencies|of any action are balanced 
together, we muft finally determine on that fide which 
has the fuperior weight ; and the fooner in things which 
are necefTarily and fpeedily to be done or determined. 

4. If advantages and difadvantages in their own 
nature are equal, then thofe which are moft certain 
or likely as to the event fhould turn the fcale of our 
judgment and determine our practice. . 

5. Where the improbabilities , of fuccefs or advan- 
tage are greater than the. probabilities, it is not pru- 
dence to act or venture, if the action may be atten- 
ded with danger or lofs equal to the propofed gain. 
It is proper to inquire whether this be not the cafe 
in almoft all lotteries -, for they that hold flakes will - 
certainly fecure part to themfelves; and only the 
remainder being divided into prizes muft render the 

• • improbability 
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improbability of gain to each adventurer greater 
than the probability. 

6. We fhould not defpife or negle£t any real ad- 
vantage, and abandon the purfuit of it, though we 
cannot attain all the advantages that we ddirp. This 
would be to %£t like children, who are fond of fome- 
thing which ftrikes their fancy moft, and fallen and 
regardlefs of every thing eife, if they are not hu- 
moured in that fancy. 

7. Though a general knowledge of thingstbe ufefiil 
In fcience and in human life, yet we fhould content 
ourfelves with a more fuperficial knowledge of thofe 
things which have the leaft relation to our chief 
end and defign. 

8. This rule holds good alfo in matters of bufinefs 
and practice, as well as in matters of knowledge ; and 
therefore we fhould not grafp at every thing, left in 
the end we attain noihing. Perions that either by an 
inconftancy of temper, or by a vain ambition, will 
purfue every fort of art and fcience, ftudy, and bu- 
finefs, feldom grow excellent in any one of them : 
And projectors who form twenty fchemes feldom 
ufe fufficient application to finifh one of them, or 
make it turn to good account. 

9. Take heed of delaying and trifling amongft the 
means inftead of reaching at the end. Take heed- 
of wafting a life in mere fpeculative ftudies, which is 
called to a&ion and employment: Dwell not too 
long in philosophical, mathematical, or grammatical 
parts of learning, when your chief defign is law, phy- 
tic, or divinity. Do not fpend the day in gathering 
flowers by the way-fide, left night come .upon you 
before you arrive at your journey's end, and then 
you will not reach it. 

10. Where the cafe and circumftances-of wife and 
good men refemble our own cafe and circumftances, 
we may borrow a great deal of inftru ftion toward our 
prudent conduit from their examplt *, as well as in all 

cafes 
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cafes we may learn moch from their coaveriation 
and advice. 

ii« After ail odKr rules rcmeinber this, that mere 
{peculation in matters of human: prudence can never 
be a perfect dfaeftor, without experience and obser- 
vation. We may be content therefore in our young* 
er years to commit fome unavoidable miftakes in 
point of prudence, and we ihall fee miftakes enow 
in the conduit of others, both which ought to be 
treafuraLup amongft our ufeful obfervatjoro, in or- . 
der to teach us better judgment in time to come* 
Sometimes die miftakes, toaprudencies, and follies, 
which ourfelves or others have been guilty of,' give 
us brighter and more effectual leflbns of prudence, 
than the wifeft counfels and the faireft examples 
could ever have done. 

SECT. V. 

Frincipks and Rules of Judgment in Matters of Htf- 
st&tf Testimony, 

THE evidence of human tefthmony is* not fo pro- 
per to lead us into; the knowledge of the <f-> 
fence and inward nature o£ things, as to acquaint 
ua with the exiftence of things, and to inform us of 
matters' of fa£r both,paft and pfefent. And though 
there be a, great deal of fallibility in; the teftimonp 
of men, yet there are fome things we may be almoft 
as certain of as that the fun mines, or that five 
twenties make an hundred. Who is there at London 
that knows any thing of the world, but believes 
there is fuch acityas Paris in France ; that the Pope 
dwells at Rome 5 that Julius t Cstfav was an emperor* 
or that Luther had a great hand in the reformation ? 
. If we obierve the following inks, we may ar- 
rive at fuch a certainty in many things of human 
teftimony, as that it is morally impoffible we ftioukt 
he deceived, that is, we may obtain a moral certainty. 

1. Let 
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1. Let us confider whether the thing reported 
be in itfelf poffible ; if not, it qah never be credible, 
whofoever relates it. 

2. Confider farther whether it be probable, whe- 
ther there are any concurring tircumftances to prove 
it, befide the mere teftimony of the perfon that re- 
lates it. I confefs, if thefe laft conditions are want- 
ing, the thing may be true, but then it ought to 
have the ftronger teftimony to fupport it. 

3. Confider whether the perfon that relates it 
be capable of knowing the truth : Whether he be a- 
&ilftd judge in fuch matters, if it be abufinefs d£ 
art, or a nice appearance in nature, or fome curi- 
uus experiment in philosophy. But if it be a fnere 
occurrence in life, a plain, fenfible matter of faft, 
iris enough to inquire whether he who relates it 
were an eye or ear-witnefs, or whether he himfelf 
had it only by hearfay, or can trace it up to the ori- 
ginal. 

4. Confider whether the narrator be honeft and 
faithful, as well as fltilful : Whether he hath no bias 
upon his mind, no peculiar gain or profit by believing 
err reporting it, no intereft or principle which might 
warp his own belief afide from truth ; or which 
might tempt him to prevaricate, to fpeak falfly, 
or to give a reprefentation a little different from 
the naked truth of things. In Abort, whether 
there Jbc no occafion of fufpicion concerning his re- 
port. 

5. Confider whether feveral perlbns agree together 
in the report of this matter j and if fo, then whe- 
ther* thofe perfons who joined together in their 
teftimony might not be fuppofed to combine toge- 
ther in a fallhood. Whether they are perfons of 
fcrfficiertt fkill, probity and credit. It might be alfo 
inquired, whether they are of different nations, 
fefts, parties, opinions, or interefts. For the more 
divided they are in all thefe, the more likely is their 
report to be true, if they agree together in their 

L account 
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account of the fame thing ; and elpecially if they 
perfift in it without wavering. 
- 6. Conlider farther, whether the report were 
capable of being eafily refuted at firft if it had not 
been true ; if fo, this confirms the teftimony. 

7. Inquire yet again, whether there has been a 
conftant, uniform tradition and belief of this matter, 
from the very firft age or time when the thing was 
tranfa&ed, without any reafonable doubts or con- 
tradictions. Or, 

8- If any part of it hath been doubted by any 
confiderable perfons/ whether it has been fearched 
.out and afterwards confirmed, by having all the fcru- 
: ples and doubts removed. In either of thefe cafes 
the teftimony becomes more firm and credible. 

9. Inquire, on the other hand, whether there 
.are any confiderable objections remaining againft the 
belief of that proportion fo atteftedr Whether 
there be any thing very improbable in the thing itfel£ 
Whether any concurrent circumftances feem to op- 
pofe it. Whether any ,perfon or perfons give a pofi- 
tive* and plain teftimony againft it. Whether they are 
equally fkilful and equally faithful as thofe who aflert 
it. Whether there be as many or more in number, 
and whether they might have any fecret bias or in- 
Jiuence on them to contradict it. 

10. Sometimes the entire filence of a thing may 
have fomething of weight toward the dechion of 
a doubtful point of hiftpry, or a matter of human 
faith, namely, where the fact is pretended to be 
public, if the perfons who were filent about it were 
ikilful to obfer.ve, and could not but know fuch an 
occurrence ; if they were engaged by principle or 
by intereft tp have declared it : And thefe things may 
tend to make a matter fufpicious, if k be hot ycrj 
well attefted by pofitWe proof. 

11. Remember that in fome reports there are 
more marks c»f falfhood than of truth, 1 and. in others 
there are more marks of truth than of falfhood. By a 

companion 
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comparifon of all thefe things together, and put- 
ting every argument on one fide and the other into 
the balance, we muft form as go>od a judgment as 
we can which fide preponderates 5 and give a ftrohg 
or a feeble aflent or diflent, or withhold our judg* 
ment entirely, according to greater or lefler evidence, 
according to more plain or dubious marks of truth 
or falfhood. 

12. Obferve that in matters of human teftimony 

there is often times a great mixture of truth and fait 

hood m the report itfelf: Some parts of the ftory may 

I be perfectly true, and fome utterly falfe ; and fbme 

1 may have fuch a blended confufion of circumftahceV 

t which are a little warpt aflde from the truth, and' 

mifreprefented, thatthe^e is need of good Ikill and 

accuracy to form a judgment concerning them, 

and determine which part is trio, and wKiclr is 

falfe. The whole report Is not to be believed, be- 

caufe fome parts are indubitably true, nor is the whole 

to be rejected, becaufe fome parts are as evident. 

falfhoods. 

We may draw two Temarkabie obfervations from 
this lection: 

' Obferv. I. How certain Is the truth of the Chri-' 
ftian religion j arid particularly of the refurrection of 
Chrift, which is a matter of fact on which Chrjfti- 
anity is built ! We have almoft all the concurrent 
evidences that can be derived from human teftimony 
joining to confirm this glorious truth*. The fact is 
not impoffible ; concurrent chxumftances caft.*a* 
favourable afpect on it ; it was foretold by one who 
wrought miracles, and therefore not unlikely, nor" 
unexpected : The apoftles and firft difciplcs were 
eye and ear-witnefles, for they converfed with their 
rifen Lord ; they were the moft plain, honeft then 
in themfelves ; the temptations of worldly ihtereft 
did rather difcourage their belief and report ,of it : 
They all agree in this matter, though they were 
men of different characters : Pharifees and Ji/ber- 
L 2 men* 
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tmth and puNfcmmi, men of Jttfci and GWi&r, and 
perhaps feme heathens % who were early converted : 
Thetimg might cafily have been difproved if k were 
faUe ; k hath been conveyed by confta&t tradition 
and ttmtrng down to our times ; thofe who at firft 
damixedy were afterwards convinced by certain 
proofs ; nor have any pretended to give any proof 
of the contrary, but merely denied the b& with 
impudence, in opposition to all thefe evidences. 

Obfcrv. DL How weak b the faith which is due 
to a multitude of things in ancient human hiftory ( 
For, though many of thefe criteria, or marks of 
credibility, are found plainly in the more general 
end public faBs^ yet as to a multitude of particular 
fafh and circumftancts> how deficient are they in 
foch evidence as fiiould demand our afient ! Per- 
haps there is nothing that ever was done in all paft 
ages, and which was not a public fad, fo well at* 
tefted as the refurre&on afCbrift. 

SECT. VI. 

Principles ,and Rules of Judgment in Matters of Di- 
^ vine Testimony. 

AS human teftimony acquaints us with matters 
jj \^ of faft, both paft and prefent,. which lie be- 
yond the reach of our perfonal notice 5 fo divine 
teftimony is fuited to inform us both of the nature - 
of fining*, as well as matters of feci, and of things 
future, as well as prefent or paft. 

Whatfoever is dictated to us by God himfelf, or 
by men who are divinely infpired, muft be believed 
with full afiurance v Reafon demands us to believe 
whatfoever divine revelation dictates: For God is 
perfectly wife, and cannot be deceived ; he is faith- 
ful and good, and will not deceive his creatures 2 
And when reafon has found out the certain marks 
•r credentials of divine teftimony to belong to any 

proportion, 
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proportion,, there remains then no farther inquiry 
to be made, but anlyto find out the tree fenfe and? 
meaning of that which God has revealed, for reafonr 
itfelf demands the belief of it. 

Now-divine teftimony or revelation requires thefe 
following credentials. 

r. That' the proportions or doctrines revealed? 
be not incoa£ftent with reafon ; far intelligent crea- 
tures can never be bound to believe real inconfifteiw 
cies. Therefore we are fare the popifh doctrine of 
tran&bftaatiation is not a matter of divine revetatiozv 
becaufe it is contrary to all our fenfes and our tea* 
fon, even in their proper exercifes. 

God can dictate nothing but what is worthy of 
himfelf, and agreeable to his own nature and divine 
perfections* Now many of thefe perfections arc dis- 
coverable by the light of reafon, pnd whatfoever is 
inconfiftent with thefe perfections cannot be a di- 
vine revelation. 

. But let it be noted, that in matters of pffa&kc to- 
wards our fellow-creatures, God may command us 
to act in a manner contrary to what reafon would 
4irect antecedent to that command. So Abraham 
was commanded to offer up his fon a fact-Mice : 
The Israelites were ordered to borrow of the Egyp* 
tians without paying them, and to plunder and flay* 
the Inhabitants" of Canaan : Becaufe God has a fb~ 
vereign right to all things, and can wkh eqtlity cBf- 
poffefe his creatures of life, and every thing which 
he has given them, and efpeeially ftich finrul crea- 
tures as mankind and he can appoint whom he 
pieafes to be the inftruments of this juft difpofleffiori 
or deprivation. So that thefe divine commands are 
not really inconfiftent wkh right reafon ^ for w-KaN 
foever is fo cannot be believed, where that in- 
eonfiftency appears. 

2. Upon the fame account, the whole doctrine of 

revelation muft be confident with itfelf; every part 

of it muft be confident with each other : And though 

L 3 in 
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in points of pra&icfe latter revelation may repeal or 
cancel former laws, yet in matters of belief no lat- 
ter revelation can be inoonfiflent with what has been 
heretofore revealed. 

. 3. Divine revelation muft be confirmed -by fomc 
divine and fupernatural appearances, fome extraordi-. 
nary figns or tokens, vifions, voifces, or miracles 
wrought, or prophecies fulfilled. >There muft be fome 
demonftrations of the prefence and power of God, 
fuperior to all the powers of nature, or the fettled 
connexion with God as Creator has eftablifhed a- 
mong.his creatures in this vifible world. 

4. If there are any fiicK extraordinary and won- 
derful appearances and operations brought to xon- 
teft with or to.oppojfc divine revelation, there muft 
and always will be fuch a fuperiority on the fide of 
that revelation which is t^ruly divine, as to manifeft 
that God is there. This was the cafe when the E- 
gyptian forcerer contended with Mofes. But the 
wonders which Mofes wrought .did fo far tranfcend 
the powers of the magicians, as made them copfefs 
it was tne finger of God, 

, 5. Theie v divine appearances or atteftations to re^ 
yclation muft be either known to ourfelves, by our 
own perfonal obfervation of theni, or they muft be 
fufliciently attefted by others, according to the. prin- 
ciples and rules . by which matters of human . faith 
are to be judged in the foregoing fe£tion. 
. Some of thofe, who lived in the nations and ages 
where miracles were wrought, were eye and ear 
witnefles of the truth and divinity of the revelation, ; 
but we who live in thefe diftant ages, muft have 
them derived down to us by jufl and inconteftible 
hiftory and tradition. We alfo, even in thefc 
times, may fee theaccomplifliment of fome ancient 
.predi&ions, and thereby obtain that advantage to- 
ward the confirmation of our faith in divine revela- 
tion, Jbeyond what thofe perfons enjoyed who lived 
when the predictions were pronounced. 

6. There 
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6. There is anbther very confiderable confirma- 
tipn 9f divine tefthnony^ and that is when the doc- 
trines themfelvesy either on the publication or the 
. belief of them^ produce fupernatural effects. Such 
were the miraculous powers which were communi- 
cated to believers in the firft ages of Chriftianity, 
the converfion. of the Jews or Gentiles, the amazing 
fuccefs of the gofpel of Chrift, without human aid, 
and in. oppofition to a thoufand impediments ; its 
power in changing the hearts and lives of ignorant 
and vicious heathens, and wicked and profane crea- 
- tores in all nations, and filling them with a fpirit of 
virtue, piety and goodnefs* Wherefoever perfons 
have found this effect in there own hearts, wrought 
by a belief of the Gofpel of Chrift, they have a wit- 
ness in themfelves of the truth of it, and abundant . 
reafon to believe it divine- 

Of the difference between reafon and revelation, 
and in what fenfe the latter is fuperior, fee more m 
Chap. II. feet 9. and Chap. IV. direct, d. 

SECT. vn. 

Principles and Rules of Judging concerning Things paft r 
prefenty and to come, by. the mere Ufe of Reafon. 

THOUGH we attain the greateft aflurance of 
things paft and future by divine faith, and 
learn many matters of fact, both paft and prefent by* 
human faith, yet reafon alfo may in a good degree 
aifift us to judge of matters of fact both paft, pre- 
fent, and to come, by the following principles. 

J. There is a fyftem df beings round about us, of 
which we ourfelves are a part, which we call the 
world, and in this world there is a* courfe'of nature, 
or a fettled order of caufes, effects, antecedents, con- 
comitants, confequences, &c. from which the author 
of nature doth not vary but upon very important oc- 
casions*. 

L4 2. Where 
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2. Where antecedents* concomitants, and confe- 
quents, caufes and effe&a, figns and things fignified, 
fubj.efts and adjun&s, are neceflarily conne'&ed with 
each other, we may infer the caufes from th£ effefts* 
and effetts from caufes* the antecedents from the 
confequents, as well as confequents from antece- 
dents, &c. wid thereby be pretty certain, of many 
things both paft, prefect and to come. It is by thi? 
principle that aftronomers can tell what day and hour 
the fun and moon were eclipfed fivs hundred years, 
ago* and predift all future eclipfes ^si long a* the 
world fliall ftand. They can tell precifeiy at what 
minute the fun rifes or fets thist day at Pekin in Chi- 
na, or what altitude the dog-ftar had at midnight or 
mid-noon in Rome, on the day when Julius Oxter was. 
was flain. Gardeners upon the fame principle can 
foretel the months when every pl*nt will be in bloom*, 
and the ploughman knows the weeks of harveflt ; 
We are fore* if there be a chicken, there was- an egg:. 
If there be a rainbow, we are certain it rains not far 
off: If we behold a tree growing on the earth, we 
know it has naturally a root under ground. 

Where there is. a neceffary connexion between 
caufes andefie&s,. antecedents and confequents, figjQ* 
and thkigSiilgnified, we know alfo that like caufes will 
have like efie&s, and proportionable caufes will have 
proportionable efle&s, contrary caiiies^wiUhaie eaa* 
iParyefFeda; and obferving men may form many judg- 
ments by the rules of funiUtudeand propoxtioiL,, where, 
the caufes,. effe&s, &c» are not entirely the fame. 

4. Where there is hut a probable and uncertain 
connexion between antecedents* concomitants and: 
confequents, we can give but a conjefture^or a pro- 
bable determination. If the clouds gather,, or the 
weather-glafc finks, we fuppcfe it will be vain. If a 
man fpil blood frequently with coughing, we fuppofe 
his lungs are hurt : If very dangerous iymptoms .ap- 
pear, we expeft his death. 

5. Where cajifes operate freely, with a liberty ©f 

indifference 
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i&diffe^ence to thi* or tb& coaftKury, there we cannot 
certainly know what the effect* wiU be : For it feeing 
tot be contingent, and the certain, knowledge, of it 
belongs only to God* This is the cafe k* the greatr 
eft part of human actons. 

6. Yet wife men by a juft ebfervatton $f human 
nature, will give very probaUe ccjqje&uses>-i» this 
neuter alfo concerning things pafi, of thj&g$ future, 
becaofe human nature, in aU ages and nations has 
fuch a conformity to kfelf. By a knowledge of the, 
tempers of men,. ai*4 their preftnt <?ircumftancts x 
we may be able to give a happy guefc what thekr 
conduct will be,/ and what wiB he the ew»t) by an 
observation of the, like cafes, in forme* times. This 
mads the Emperor Marcus Ajatomus to- fry, w By 
" looking back into hiftory, and considering this 
M fate and revolutions of goveriHUents, you wity be 
" able to form a guefs and almoft ptophefy upon 
" the future. For things paft, prefent, and to come,. 
" are flrangely uniform, and of a colour ; and are 
" commonly caft in the fame mould. So that upon 
" the matter, forty" years of human life may ferve 
M for a fample of ten thoufands." Collier's Antoni- 
nus, Book VII. feet. 50. 

7. There are alfo fome other principles of judging 
concerning the paft actions of men in former ages, 
befides books, hiftories and traditions, which are the 
mediums of conveying human teftimony j • as we 
may infer the (kill* and magnificence of the ancients 
by fome fragments of their ftatues, and ruins of 
their buildings. We know what Roman legions, 
came into Great Britain by numbers of bricks dug 
out of the earth in fome parts of the ifland, with 
lixe marks of fome particular legion upon them, 
which jnuft have been employed there in ^rick-mak- 
ing. We rectify fome miftakes in hiftory by ftatues, 
coins, old altars, uteniils of war, &o We confirm 
or difprove fome pretended traditions and historical 
writings, by medals, images, pictures, urns, &c. 

L.5 Thus- 
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Thus I have gone through all thofc particular ob- 
jects of our judgment which I firft propofed, and 
have bid down principles and rules by which we 
may fafely conduct ourfelves therein. There is a va- 
riety of other objects, concerning which we are oc- 
casionally called to pafs a judgment, namely, The 
characters of perfons, the value and worth of things,. 
the fenfe and meaning of particular writers, matters 
of wit, oratory, poefy, matters of equity in judicial 
courts, matters of traffic and commerce between man 
and man, which would be endlefs to enumerate. 
But if the general and fpecial rules of judgment 
which have been mentioned in thefe two laft chapters 
are treafured up in the mind, and wrought into the 
very temper of our fouls in our younger years, they 
.will lay a foundation for juft and regular judgment 
concerning a thoufand fpecial occurences in the re-^ 
ligious, civil and learned life.. 
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Of Reasoning and Syllogism. 

AS the firft work of the mind is- perception, 
whereby our ideas are framed, and the fe- 
cond is judgment* which joins- or disjoins our ideas 
and forms a proportion, fo the tliird operation of 
the mind is reafoning, which joins feveral propofi- 
tions together, and makes a fyllogifmj that is, an 
argument whereby we are wont to infer fomejbing that 
is lefs know % from truths winch are more evident. 

In treating of this fubjeft, let us confider more 
particularly, 

i . The nature of a fyllogifm j and the parts of which 
it is compofed. 

2. The feveral hinds of fyllogifms, with particular 
rules relating to them. 

3. The doBrine ^ fophifms, or falfe reafoning, to- 
gether 'with the means of avoiding them, and the manner • 
offolving or anfwering them* 

* 4, Some general rules to direR our reafoning. 

L6 Of 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the Nature fa Syllogism* and the Parts of which 
it is compofed. 

IF the mere perception and eoznparkbft of two i- 
deas would always Shew us whether they agree 
or difagree ; then all rational proportions would be 
matters of intelligence, or firft principles, and there " 
would be no ute of feafoning, or drawing any con- 
fequences. It is the.narrowiiefs of the human mind 
which introduces the neceffity of reafoning. When 
we are unable to judge of the tvuth or falihood of 
a proposition in an immediate manner, by the mere 
contemplation of its fubjeft and predicate, we are 
then conftrained to ufe a medium, and to compare 
each of them with fome third idea, that by feeing 
how far thty agree cw difagree with it* we may be 
able to judge how far they agree ar difagree among 
t^emfelves : As, if there are two lines, A and B* and 
I.kftpw not whether they are equal or no, I take a 
third line C, or aft inch, and apply k to each of 
them ; If it qgree with them both, then I infer that 
A and B are equal ; but if it agree with one, and 
mot wkh the other, then 1 conclude A and B are . 
unequal : If it agree with neither of them, there can 
be no comparison. 

» So if the queftion be whether God mu/t he worjbip- 
ped> we feek a third idea^ fuppofe the idea of a Crea- 
tor, and fey, 

Our Creator mufl he worjhipped i 

»> Gad is our Creapr ; 
Therefore God tmfl be worfkipped. ^ 

-'The- comparifon of this third idea with the two 

dtftinct parts of the queftion, ufually requires two 

propofitions, which are called the premifes^ The 

third proposition which is drawn from them is the 

^ conduCon 
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co^elufioa, wherein the queflion itfelf is anfwered, 
and the fubject and predicate joined either in the 
negative cfr the affirmative. . 

The foundation of all affirmative conelufions is 
laid in thk general truth, that as far as two propofed 
ideas agree to any third idea* they agree alfo among 
themfeives. The character of Creator agrees to God, 
and worihip agrees to a Creator, therefore worftup 
agrees to God. 

The foundation of all negative conelufions is this, 
that where one of the two propofed ideas agrees 
with the third idea, and the other difagrees with it, 
they muft needs disagree fi> far alfo with one ano- 
ther i as* if nojinners are happy> and if angjtk are hap- 
py, then angels are notjinners. 
\Thus it appears what is the ftrift and juft notion 
of a fyllogifm : It is a fentence or argument made 
up of three proportions, fodifpofed, as that the 
laft is neceffarily inferred from thofe which go be- 
fore* as in the inftances whkh have been juft men- 
tioned. 

In the confHtutiom of a fyllogifm two things may 
be confidered, viz. the matter and the form of it. 

Thd matter of which a fyllogifm is made up, is 
three proportions ; and thefe three propofitions are 
made up of three ideas or terms varioufly joined. 

m The three terms are called the remote matter of 
a fyllogifm ; and the three proportion* the proxime 
or immediate matter of it. x 

The three terms are named the major, the minor, 
and the middle. 

The predicate of the conclufion is called the ma- 
jor term, becaufe it is generally of a larger extenfioc 
than the minor tertn, or the nibjeft. The major and 
minor terms are called the extremes. 

-The middle term is the third idea invented, and 
difpofed hi two propoiitions, in fuch a manner as to 
(hew the~conncxion between the major and minor 

term 
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term in the conclufion ; for which reafon the mid- 
dle term itfelf is fometimes called the argument. 

That propofition which contains the predicate of 
tl>e conclufion connected with the middle term, is 
ufually called the major propofition, whereas the minor 
propofition connects the middle term with the fubject 
of the conclufion, and is fometimes called the af- 
fumption. 

Note, This exact diftinftion of the feveral parts- 
of a fyllogifm, and of the major and minor terms 
connected with the middle term in the major, and- 
minor propofitions, does chiefly belong to fimple or 
categorical fyllogifms, of which we fhall fpeak in 
the next chapter, though all fyllogifms whatfoever- 
have fomething analogical to it.. 

Note farther, That the major propofition is ge- 
nerally placed firfl, and the minor fecond, and the 
conclufion in the lafi place, where the fyllogifm is 
regularly compofed and reprefented. 

The form of "a fyllogifm, is the framing and diC- 
gofing of the premifes according to art or juft prin- 
ciples of reafoning, and the regular inference of the ; 
conclufion from them. 

The aft of reafoning, or inferring one thing from* 
another, is generally exprefied and known by the 
particle therefore, when tlie argument is formed ac- 
cording to the rules of art ; though, 'in common di£- 
courfe»or wrjting, fuch cauftil particles as^/Jr*, becaufe, 
manifeft the act. of reafoning as well as 'the illative 
particles then and therefore : And wherefoever any of 
thefe words are ufed, there is a perfect: fyllogifm ex— 
preffed or implied, though perhaps the three propo- . 
fitions do not appear, or are not placed in regular- 
form*. . .jr" , ■: , . " 

; ; chap.- 
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CHAP. II. 

Bf the Various Kinds of SyllogifmSy with Particular 
rules Relating to Them. 



SYLLOGISMS are divided into- various kinds*, 
either according to tKfr quoftion which is prov- 
ed by them, according to the nature and compoiv 
fion* of them, or according to the middle term*. 
which is ufed to prove the queftiqn. 

sect: I; 

Of Univerfal and Particular Syllogifms, both Negative? 
* and' Affirmative. 

ACCORDING to the queftion which is to be. 
proved, fo fyllogifms are divided into univer-. 
iai affirmative, univerfal negative, particular affirm- - 
ative, and particular negative. This is often called a 
diviiion of fyllogifms drawn from the conclufion 3 for • 
fo many forts of conclufions there may be, which, 
are marked with the letters, A, E, I; O. 

In an univerfal affirmative fyllogifm,. one idea is 
proved univerfally to agree with another, and may 
be univerfally affirmed of it, as, Every Jin deferves 
-deathy every unlawful wifb is a ftn ; therefore every* 
unlawful wifh deferves death* 

In an univerfal negative fyllogifm, one idea is 
proved to difagrec with another idea univerfally, and 
may be thus denied of it ; as, No injujlice can be plea-, 
fmg to God ; all perfecution for the fake, of confcience is in- 
jujtice ; therefore no perfecution for confcience fake, can be 
pleqfing to God. 

Particular affirmative, and particular negative fyl-. 
logifms, may be eafily underftood by what i9 faid of 

nniverfals, 
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univerfals, and there will be fufficient examples giv- 
en of all thefe in the next fetton. 

The general principle upon which thefe univerfal 
and particular fyllogifms are founded, is this, Whafr- 
foever is affirmed or denied univerfaliy of any idea* 
may be affirmed or denied of all the particular kinds 
or beings which are contained in the extenfion of 
that univerfal idea. So the defert of death is affirm- 
ed univerfaHy of fin* and an unlawful wifh is one 
particular kind of fin* therefore the defert of death, 
may be affirmed concerning an unlawful wiltu And 
fo of the reft. 

1 Note, In the do£brine of fyllogifms, a finguhr and 
an indefinite propofition are ranked among univer- 
fals,* as was before obferved in the dottrine of pro- 
portions. 

SECT. II. 

Of Phitty Simple SyIlogifitu 3 and 'their Ruhr* 

THE next divifion, of fyllogifms is into fingfe 
and compound. This is drawn from the nature 
and composition of them. 

Single fyllogifms,, are made up of three propo- 
rtions: Compound fyllogifms contain more than 
three proportions,, and may be formed into two or 
more fyllogifms* 

Single fyllogifms, for diftin&ion's fake, may be di-* 
tdded into * fimple, complex, and conjunctive. 

Thofe are properly called fimple or categorical fjl*. 
logifms, which are made up of three plain, fingle, 
or categorical proportions, wherein the middle term 
is evidently and regularly joined with one part of the 

<$BC&Qn, 

( *As ideas and propofitions are divided into fingle and 
compound, and fingle are fubdivided into fimple and com- 
plea ; fo tfcere art tfie lane dmuoro* and fubdivifien* supplied 
xm iytftgifow. 
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queftion in the major propofition, and with the o- 
ther in the minor, whence there follows a plain fin^ 
gle conclufion ; as Every human virtue is to be fought 
with diligence \ prudent* it a human, virtue ; therefore 
prudence is to he fought diligently* 

Note, Though the terms of propositions may he 
complex; yet where the compofkion of the whole ar- 
gument is thus, plain* Ample, and regular, it is pro- 
perly called a fimple fyllogifm, fince the complexion 
does not belong to the fyliogiftic form of it. 
. Sample fyllfcgifms have federal rules belonging to 
them, which being observed* will generally fecure 
us from falfe inferences : But thefe rules being 
founded on four general axioms, it is neceffary to 
ejection thefe axioms beforehand* for the ufe of thofe 
who will enter into the fpecujative reaibn of ail 
t^ft rules. 

Axiom 1. Particular propofitions arc contained in 
Ujofccorials* and may be inferred from them*, but 
qprier&fc are not contained in particulars,, nor can 
be inferred from them* 

* Axiom 2. In all universal propositions* the kbjfiSt 
h univcr&l : la all particular propofitions, the fub- 
je& is particular. 

Axiom 3. In all affirmative propofitions, the pre* 
dkate has ao greater extenfion than, the fobjeft i for 
its extenfion is reftrained by the fuhjeft, and there- 
fore k is always to be efteemed as a particular idea. 
It k by mere accident, if it ever he taken univerfal* 
ly» and cannot happen but in fuch univerfal of lin- 
gular proportions as are reciprocal. 

Axiom 4. The predicate of a negative proportion 
is always taken univer&lly, for in its whole exten- 
fion k is denied of the fubjeft : If we fay, No ftone 
is vegetable, we deny all forts of vegetation concern* 
kig Hones* 
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The Rules ofjirnple, regular Syllogifms are tbefe. 

Rule It The middle term muff not be taken twice par- 
ticularly ', but once at leaff univerfally* For if the mid-~ 
die term be taken for two different parts or kinds 
of the fame univerfal idea, then the fubjett of the- 
conclusion is compared with one of thefe parts, and 
the predicate with another part, and this will never 
fhew whether that fubjedr. and predicate agree or 
difagree: There will then be four diftinft terms in the; 
fyllogifm, and the two parts of the queftion will not 
be compared with the fame third idea ; as if I fayy. 
Some men are pious, and Ibme men are robbers, I can. 
never infer that fome robbers are pious, for the mid-, 
die term men being taken twice particulary, it is not 
the fame men who are fpoken pf in the major and r 
minor proportions. 

• Rule II. The terms in the conclufion mtiff never be tahem 
more univerfallytban they are in the premifes. The rea- 
fon is derived from the firft axiom, that generals cart- 
never be inferred from particulars., 

Rule III. A negative conclufion cannot be proved by tw& 
affirmative premifes. For, when ^wo terms of thc- 
conclufion are united or agree to tfye middle term*, 
it dotes not follow by any means that they difagree. 
with one another. 

Rule IV. If one of the premifes be negative », the conc- 
eit fton muff be negative. For, if the middle term be de- 
nied of either part of the conclufion, it may fhew 
that the terms of the conclufion difagree, but it can 
never fhew that they agree. 

.Rule V. If either of the premifes be negative^ the con* 
elufton mujl be particular. This may be proved for 
the mod part from the firft axiom. 

Thefe two laft rules are fometimes united in tjiis 
Angle fentencc, The conclufion always follows the weak- 
er part of the premifes. Now negatives and particulars 
are counted inferior, to affirmatives and univerfals. 

Rule 
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Rule VI. From two negative premifes nothing cdn be 
concluded. For they feparate the middle term both - 
from the. fubjeft and predicate of thexonclufion ; 
and, when two ideas difagree to a third, we cannot 
infer that they either agree or difagree with each 
other. 

Yet where the negation is a part of the middle term, 
the two. premifes may look like negatives according 
to the words, but one of them is affirmative in fenfe j 
as, What has no thought cannot reajbn; but a t *w>rm has 
no thought ; therefore a worm cannot rcafon. The mi- 
nor propofition does really affirm the middle term 
concerning the fubjeft, namely, a worm Js what has 
no thought, and thus it is properly in this fyUogifm 
an affirmative propofition. 

Rule VII. From two particular premifes nothing catr 
he concluded* This rule depends chiefly on the firft 
axiom. 

. A more laborious and accurate proof of thele 
rules, and the derivation of every part of them in 
all poffible cafes, from the foregoing axioms, re~ 
quire fo much time, and are of fo little importance 
to aflift the right ufe of reafon, that it is needlefs to in-, 
fift longer upon them here. See all this done in- 
genioufly in the Logic called the Art of\%hinking t 
Part IIL Chap. III. &c< 

SECT. II. 

Of the Moods and Figures offimple Sylhgifms*. 

SIMPLE fyllogifms are adorned and unrounded* 
in the common books of logic with a variety- 
of inventions about moods and figures, wherein, by 
the artificial contexture of the letters A, E, I, and « 
O, men have endeavoured to transform logic, or the 
art of reafoning, into a fort of mechanifm, and to teach 
boys to fyilogize, or frame arguments and - refute 
them, without any real inward knowledge of the- 

queflion.. 
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queftioa. This is aimoft ra the fame manner as 
fchool-boys have been taught perliaps in their tri- 
fling years to compofe Latin verfes, that is,, by cer- 
tain tables and iquares, with a variety of letters in 
them, wherein by counting every fixth, feventh* or 
eight letter, certain Latin words ftiould be framed 
in the form of hexameters or pentameters \ and this 
may be done by thefe wlio know nothing of Latin 
or of verfes. 

I confefs fome of tbefe logical fubtiltiea have much 
more ufe than thofe verbifying tables, and there i* 
much ingenuity difcovered in determining the precife 
number of fyUogifms that may be formed in cvjery 
figure* ^d giving the r eafcna of them y yet the light 
of nature, a good judgment, aad due confideratioit 
of things, tend more to true redbning, than all the 
trappings of moods and figures. v . 

But left this book be charged with too great dc* 
firffa add raperfecjkte&s, it' may be proper to give 
flioi* hints of that which fome kgicum have {pent 
£> much time and paper upon. 

All the poffiWc compositions of three of the let* 
tars* A, E* I, O, ta make three propofitkms, amount 
to fistWbu* •, but fifty-four of them are excluded 
from terming true fyUogifiaos by the feven rules ia 
the foregoing fedion : The remaining pn are vasi-* 
oufly diversified by figures and moods into fourteen 
fyllogifms. 

The figure of a fyllogifm is the proper dtfpofition 
of the middle term with the part* of the queftjon. 

A mood is the regular determination of proposi- 
tions according to their quantity and quality, that is, 
their univerfal or particular affirmation or negatw 
on $ which are Signified by certain artificial words, 
wherein the confonanta are negfe£bed, and thefe four 
vowels, A>E*I>0^ are onljr regarded 

There are generally counted three figures. 

In the firft of them the middle term is the fubjeft 
of the major propo&ion*. and the predicate of the 

minor 
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minor. This contains four moods, called Sttriura, 
Celarent, Darii, $erio. And it is Ac excellency of 
this figure, that all forts of queftions or conclufions 
may be proyed by it, whether Aj E, I, or O, that is, 
univerf .1 or particular, affirmative or negative ; as, 

Bar- Every wicked man is truly raiferabte : 
&t- All tyrants are wicked men $ 
ra. Therefore all tyrants are truly miierable. 

Ce- He that is always in iear is not happy ; 
Jo- Covetous men are always in fear ; 
rent. Therefore covetous.men are not happy. 

* Da- Whatfoever furthers our falvation is good 
for us : \ 

r/- Some afiii&ions further our falvation ; 
1. Therefore foine afflictions are good for us. 

k Fe- Nothing that muft he repented of is truly 

^ defirable ; 

ri- Some plcafures, muft be repented of; 

c. Therefore there are feme pleafures which - 
are not truly defirable. 

la the fecond figure the middle term is the predi- 
cate of brth the premifes ; this contains four moods, 
namely, Cefare, Came/Ins, Feftino, Baroco, and it ad- 
mits only of negative conclufions j as, 

1 Ce- No liar is fit to be believed ; 
fa- Every good Chriftian is fit to be believed j 
re. Therefore no good Chriftian is a liar. 

The reader may eafily form examples of the reft. 

The 3d figure requires that the middle term be the 
fubjeft of both the premifes. It has fix moods, namely, 
Darapti, Telopton, Difamis, Dating Bocardo, Ferifon: 
And it admits only of particular conclufions t$, 
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Z)a- Whofoever loves God fhall be faved ; 

rap- All the lovers of Godhav^ their imperfec- 
tions j 
ti. Therefore fome who have impere&ions fhall 
be faved. 

I leave the reader to form examples of the reft. 
The moods of thefe three figures are comprifed 
in four Latin verfes. 

Barbara, Celarent, Darn, Ferio, quoque primae. 
Gefare, Catwjtres, Fejlino, Barpco, fecundae. 
Tertia Darapti fibi vindicat, atque Felaptm. 
Adjungens Difamis, Dattfi, Bocardo, Fetifon. 

The fpecial rules of the three figures are thefe. 

In the firft figure the major propofition muft al-' 
ways be univefal, and the minor affirmative. ' . 

In the fecond figure alfo the major muft be univer- 
fal ; and one of the premifes, togetlier with the con- 
.clufion, muft be negative. 

In the third figure the minor muft be affirmative, 
and the conclufion always particular. 
'' There is alfo a fourth figure, wherein the middle 
term is predicated in the major propofition, and fub- 
je&ed in the minor : But this is a very indirect and 
oblique maimer of concluding, and is never ufed in 
the fciences, nor in human life, and therefore I call 
it ufelefs.A— Some logicians will- allow it to be no- 
thing elfe but a mere inverfion of the firft figure ; 
the moods of it, namely, Baralipton, or Barbari, 
Calentes, Dibatis, Fefpamo^ Frejtfon, are not worthy 
to be explained by one example. 

SECT. IV. 

1 Of complex * Syihgifms. 

T is not the mere ufe of complex terms in a fyllo- 
gifm that gives it this name^ though one of the 

terms 
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terms is ufually complex ; but thofe are properly call- 
ed complex fyilogifms, in which the middle term is not 
connected with the whole fubjecl:, or the whole pre- 
dicate in two diftinft propofitions, but is intermin- 
gled and compared with them by parts, or in a 
more confufed manner, in different forms of fpeech > 
as, 

The fun is afenfelefs being ; 

The Perftans worjhipped the Jim ; 

Therefore the Perftans worjhipped afenfelefs being. 

Here the predicate of the conclusion is worjhipped 
afenfelefs being, part of which is joined with the mid- 
dle term fun in the major propofition, and the o- 
ther part in the minor. 

• Though this fort of argument is confefTed to be 
entangled or confufed, and irregular, if examined by 
the rules of fimple fyilogifms ; yet there is a great' va- 
riety of arguments ufed in books of learning, and 
in common life, whofe conflquencc is ftrong « and 
evident, and which mull be ranked under this 
head ; as, 

L Exclufive propofitions will form a complex ar- 
gument 5 as, Pious men are the only favourites of hea- 
ven i Irue Chrifiians are favourites of heaven ; There- 
fore true Chrifiians arej>ious men. Or thus, Hypocrites 
- are not pious men ; Therefore hypocrites are no favour- 
ites of heaven. / 

II. Exceptive propofitions will make fuch complex 
fyilogifms ; as, if one but phyficians came to the cotfulta- 
tion ; The nurfe is no phyfician ; Therefore the nurfe 
came not to the confultaticn. 

III. Or, comparative propofitions ; as, Knowledge 
Is better than riches : Virtue is better than knowledge ; 
Therefore virtue is better than riches. Or thus, A 
dove wiUjly a mile in a minute ; A fwallow flies fwifter 
than a dove ; Therefore a fwallow will fly more than a 
'mile in a- minute. 

IV. Or inceptive and defitive propofitions j as, The 
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fogs vamjb as the fun rifes ; But the figs have tuft yet be- 
gun to vanifb ; Therefore the fun is not y&rifen. 

V. Or modal propofitions ; as, // is neceffary that m 
general under/land the art of war,; But Caius does not 
under/land the art of war ,- Therefore it is neceffary Cat- 
usfbould not be a general. Or thus, A total eclipfe of the 
fun would caufe darknefs at noon ; It is pofflble that the 
, moon at that time may totally eclipfe tHe- fun ; Therefore 
it is poffible that the moon may caufe darknefs at noon. 

Betide all thefe, there is a great number of complex 
fyllogifms which can hardly be reduced under any 
particiilar titles, becaufe the forms of human lan- 
guage are fo exceeding various ; as, 

Chri/tianity requires us to believe what the apoftles 
wrote } St. Paul is an apoftle ; Therefore Chriftianity 
requires us to believe what St. Paul wrote. 

No human arti/l can male an animal ; A fly or a worm 
is an animal ; Therefore no human arti/l can make afiy 
or a worm. 

The father always lived in London ; The fon always 
lived With the father ; Therefore the fon always lived 
in London. 

The Uoffomfoon follows the futthud; This pear-tree 
hath many full buds ; Therefore it wlllfbortly have ma- 
ny bloffhms. 

One hail/lone never falls alone y But a hailftonefelljujl 
now ; There/ore others fell with it. 

Thunder feldom comes without lightening ; But it 
thundered yefierday ; Therefore probably it lightened aljb. 

Mofes wrote before the Trojan war ,• Thefirfl Greet 
hoftoriatis wrote after the Trojan war ; Therefore the 
firtt Greek htflorians wrote after Mofes*. 

Now 

* Perhaps fomc of thefe fyllogifms may be reduced to thofe 
which I call «mn*»ivi afterward ; -b«t it is of little moment to 
what fpecies they' belong ; for it is not any formal fet of *ule», 
fo much as the evidence and force of reafon, that mult deter- 
mine the truth or faUhood of all fuch fyllogifms. 
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Now the force of all thefe arguments is -lb evi- 
dent and conclufive, that though the form of the 
fyllogifm be never fo irregular, yet we are fiire the 
inferences are juft and true; for the premises, accord- 
ing to the reafon of things, do really contain the con- 
cluiion that is deduced from them, which is a never- 
failing teft of a true fyllogifm, as (hall be {hewn here- 
after. 

The truth of moft of thefe complex fyllogifms may 
alfo be made to appear, if needful, by reducing 
them either to regular, fimple fyllogifms, or to fame 
of the conjunctive fyllogifms which are defcribed in 
the next fe&ion. I will give an inftance only in 
the firft, and leave the reft to cxercife the ingenui- 
ty of the reader. 

The firft argument may be reduced to a fyllogifm 
in Barbara, thus, 

The fun is afenfelefs being ; 

What. the Pwjians nvorfhipped is the fun j 

Therefore what the Perftans nvorjhipped is afenfelefs 
being. Though the conclufive force of his argu- 
ment is evidently without this redu&ion. 

SECT. V. 

Of ConjunBive Sytkgijnts. 

THOSE are called conjunftive fyl/ogifins, whereiQ 
one_of the premifes, namely, the major, has 
diftinlr. parts, which are joined by a conjunction, or 
fome fuch particle of fpeech. . Moft times the ma- 
jor or minor, or both, are explicitly compound propo- 
rtions ; and generally the major proportion is made 
up of two diftinft parts or proportions, in fuch a 
manner, as that by the afiertion of one in the minor, 
the other is either averted or denied in the conclu- 
Jion : Or, by the denial of one in the minor, the p- 
ther is either aflerted or denied in the' concluiion. It 
is hardly poffible indeed to fit any fhort definition 
M to 
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tfa inttadfc aH the kinds of them ; tWt the tfrief a- 
thbngft them arc the conditional (yiiogiftn, the di£. 
jtui&ive, the relative* -irid the connexive. 

1. The conditional, or hypothetical Jyllagifin, fe 
that #hrife niajor or minor, or both, are conditional 
jfropofitionsj as, If&eVe fc a God,' the world is governed 
ty providence ; but thereisvGodj thertfore the tuortd 
is governed by providence. 

Thefe fyflcfgHms admit two fbrts of true argu- 
'ffiehtatWn, where *tfe major is conditional. 

t. When the antecedent is aflferted m She thihbr, 
4hit the confequcnt may be afferted in the coticla- 
fibh ; fuch fethe preceding example. This is call* 
£d drgttingfroto thepofiiioh If the antecedent U thepcfii 
?tion of the confequenU 

2. When the cotifequeht is contradicted in the 
minor proposition, that the antecedent may be con- 
itradifted in the conclufibn ; as, If Afheifts tire in the 
right, then the toorM eVtfts kurthhttt a thufe : but the 
tfootM dots not exift VxHthtott a tanfe y therefore Atheifs 
etre not in the tight. This is called *r$&rrgfrom ffo 
removing ofihe confequ/nt to ihe removing tffh* dftece* 
dent. 

To remove the antecedent or confequent here, 
does not merely fignify the denial of it, but the con- 
tradiction of it ; for the mere dehM of it by a contrary 
propofition will not make a true fyllogifm, as ap- 
pears thus : If every creature be Yedfanabk, *tery Brute . 
is reafenatrte $ but no Brute is riafmabk ; therfefoifc no j 
t*etrtt*te is ¥enf<mable. Whereas if you lay in the 
nritior, but every brute is fiot reaftinhbh, tftteh ft wfctaH 
follow truly in the contlufiotij th*r£ftwfe vtoity'2n»d 
inre is not rettfcnahle. .' ' ' ' 1 

When the antecedent or confrijjifcht vtt negative j 
propofitiotis, they are removed by ah affiitnafirtjl 
&$, if there be no God, then the woYTd'dbes riot xlifatir | 
creating koifdbtn ; but the World l 8ber &jfoh*r 'crtt&% ] 
^ttA/dm ;. thttefbf e ihtreis^a Gdd/ , ft' : ifS^\^R^\ 
flte ttafequttot Is ttfnoved 6rtont5ri&aaea <fo tit] 
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minor, that the antecedent may be coiitradfted. in 
the conclusion. So in this argument of . St Paul, 
1 Cor, xv. If the dead rjfe not, Chri/f died in vain : 
but Chr$ did not die in vain ; therefore the dead pall 

There are alfo two forts of falfe. arguing, namely, 
{ i.) From the removing of the. antecedent to the removing 
if the confequent *•- or, (a.) From the pofition of the con- 
sequent y to -the pofition of the antecedent. Examples of 
thefe are eafily framed ; as, 

(i.) If a minifter were a prince he mtjfl he honoured f 
but a minifter is not a prince / therefore he mufi not he 
honoured* 

(2.) If a number were a prince be nujft be honoured ^ 
but a minifter ntuft be honoured £ therefore be is a 
prince* 

Who fees not the ridkateusfaifliood of both theie 
fyllogifms ? *' , 

Qhferv. I. If the fubjeft of the antecedent and 
the consequent be the fame, then the hypothetical 
fyllogifta may be turned into a categorical one j as, 
If Cafar he a hng> he ntuft he honoured ; but Cafar is 
mhing ; therefore, 6sV. This may be changed thus, 4 
Every king ntuft fa honoured i but -Oefar is a king f 
therefore, &c. . .. 

Ohfirv. II. If the major proportion only be condi*- 
tional, the conclufion is categorical : But if the minof 
er both be conditional, theconclufkm waWbcondition- 
a! $ as, The war/Uppers of images are idolaters j Jfthe 
Papifts nvorpip * crucifix $ they are vjorjhtppers of au 
image ; therefore, If the Papifts tmrjbip a crucifix 
they are idolaters. Bat this fort of fyllogifms ihould 
be avoided as much as* poffibk in difputation, be- 
caofe they greatly embarfafs a caufe : The- ryllo- 
gfcras, whofe major only is hypothetical, are very 
frequent, and ufed with great advantage* 

II. A disjutf&fae fyilogifm, is when the major pro- 
pofition is difjmio^ive * as, The earth -moves in acnrcle 
^ ' M 2 or 
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oraneVnfis; Mat k does not move in a circle ; therefore 
H moves in an eM$s. 

A. disjunctive fyllogifm may have many members or 
parts ; thus, It is either firing* furnmer, autumn, or 
winter y but .// is not firings autumn or winter j there- 
fore It is furnmer. 

The true method of arguing here, is from the of 
fertion of one, to the denial of the reft, or from the denial 
of one or more, to the ajfertion of what remains ,• but the 
major fhould be fo framed, that the feveral parts 
of it cannot be-true together, though one of them 
is evidently true. 

III.. A relative fyllogifm jequires the major pro- 
portion to be relative 5 as, Where Chrift is, there 
pall his fervants be j but Chrifl is in heaven / therefore 
bis fervants fball be there alfo. Or, As is the captain, 
fo are his kldsers ; but the captain, is a coward i there- 
fore hkfoUHers are Jo too. 

Arguments that relate to the dolfrine of propor- 
tion mull be referred to this head ; as, As two are 
to four, fo are three to fix ? but two make the half of 
j6«r>-therefbre three mate the half affix. 
' Befides thefe, there is another fort of iyllogifm 
which is very natural and common, and yet authors 
take very little notice of it, caU it by an impro- 
per name, and defcribe it very defectively j and 
that is, 

IV. A connexive fyllogifm. This fome have called 
copulative •, but it does by no means require the ma- 
jor to be a copulative nor a compound proportion (ac- 
cording to the definition given of it, Part. II. chap. 
II. fe&. 6. ) but it requires tba£ two or more ide*s 
be fo conne£ted either in the complex fubjed.or 
predicate of the major, that if one of them be af- 
firmed or denied in the minor, common fenfe will 
naturally 4hew us what will be the coniequence. 
Jt would be very tedious and ufelefs to frame parti- 
cular rules about them, as will appear by the fol- 
lowing 
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lowing examples, which are very various, and jet 
(day be farther multiplied. 

( 1.) Meekfiefs and humility always gc together / Mofes 
was a man ofmeehnefs /therefore Mofeswasalfo bum- 
ble. Or we may form this minor, Pharaoh was no 
tumble man /therefore be 7 war not meet. 

(1.) No man can ferve God and mammon \ the covet- 
ous man firvef<fnaminon ^therefore he cannot ferve God* 
Or the minor- ma^hm thus, The true Cbrifiian ferves 
Gods therefore he' does not firve mammon. 

fy) Genius mufijoin wkbjhdy to make a great man; 
Pbrino has genius, but he cannot findy? therefore Flo* 
rim will never be a great man. Or thus, £>umtus Jlu- 
dies hard, but has no* genius / therefore Sfyintus will 
stever be a great man. 

(4;) Gvk cannot matt' a aimer without fiefb audfifo; 
there was no fifi to be gotten to-days therefore Cub 
this day cannot make a dinner. 

(5.) London and Paris art m different latitudes j the 
latitude of London is 5 1 f degrees £ therefore this cannot 
he the latitude of Paris. 

(7.) The father and the fin are ef equal Jlature ,• the 
father is fm feet Mghg therefore the fin is fit*, feet high 
sifi 

(6.) Jofepb and Benjamin had one mother $ Racbaet 
was the mother of Jofepb $ therefore fie was Benjamins 
mother too*- 

(8*) Pride is mconfifient wtth innocence; Angels have 
innocence * therefore they have no pride. Or thus : 
Devils have pride ; therefore they have not innocence. 

I might multiply other inftances of thefe connex- 
ive fyllogifms, by bringing in all forts of exceptive, 
exclufive, comparative, and modal propositions, into 
the compbfition of them j for all thefe may be wrought 
into conjunctive, as well as into fimple fyllogifms,. and 
thereby we may render them complex. But it would 
wafte time and paper without equal profit. 

Concerning thefe various kinds of conjunctive fyl- 
logifms, take theft two obfervations. 

M 3 Obferv. 
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Obferv. I. Moft of them may be transformed iatol 
categorical fyllogifms by thofe who have a mindi to 
prove the troth of them that way ; ot they m?f *be 
eafily converted into each other by changing, the 
forms of fpecch; " \ 

Obferv. II. ThefeconjttnaWefyllogifm5are fdekari 
deficient or faulty in" the* form of them; for ibch 
a*deficience would be discovered at firft gUnce ge- 
nerally by common: reafon, without any artificial 
rules of logic : The ehief care therefore is to fee that 
the ma}<* proportion lie true, fcpon which the whole 
force of the argument tifually depends. 

. SECT. VL 

/" * -^ "■* CfGtmfomd Sylkgi/m*. 

WE properly call thofe compound fyHottfrns* 
which are made of two or more fimjfe fyl- 
fc^Tftti^ *nd may be refotocf into them. The chief 
kinds are thefe ; Epichirema, Drlcnufca, FioiyUogifr 
tt*s, *nd Sorites 
. < I. EpWfchrfcma i$ ft fyltogHm which contain the 

Sroof of the major or minor, or both, before it 
raws thd conerafion, 'tfhfe is often tried in writing, 
in public fpeeches, and in common con ver&tionj 
that fo each part of the difcourfe may be confirmed 
and put ouj^of doubt, as /k moves on toward the 
conclnfion which was chiefly defigned. Take this 
inftdftce; J • • - 

Sicknefs may be good fir us, for it means us from the 
pleafores of life, and makes us think of dying ; 
' But we are uneqfy tinder ficknefs, which appears by our . 
Impatience, complaints, groattings, &c. 
- Therefore we are uneafy fometimes under that which 
is good fir us*S 

Another inftance you may fee in Cicero's oration 
in defence of Milo, who had flain Clodius. His 
major propofition is, thati* is lawful for one man to 

kill 



proves fr.a«a tta cvftpl»^iW^^.fr9na naturaj equi- 
ty **aj^f»*teJ»if^^ U,,thaU Clqdius, laid wait 
far Mite,*' lyh^he-piyyes by his arms, guards, &c. 
ittd th^iin&rs the cqochuiQn;, that ** wof lawful 

? JL. J^d&nyfla j%,anj argument w{iicji divides tip 
jghois .i«fc> ^U jts. Darts or numbers by a disjunctive 
|l*Q|K>6ttWj* and tljen. iqfers foniethifjg concerning 
each, past wkfch i* #n41y inferred concerning the 
whole, Inftajojces of this .are frequent } as, .fo /Av » 
life we tnujl either obey our vicious inclinations, or reftff 
tkm* Xltejlkwh w$ bring Jin and forrow ; to re- 
jtfltbm V wwiw angppinfuli Therefore we can- 
nit be perjeEtly free from forrow or pain in this life* % 
Adileinma be^incsfa^l^yor ineffectual $hree ways : 
iirft, Wkm &e me^b^rs of fhe_diviup# ape npt 
HW*1- Op6oft4> AT HQt h% enumerated J for then 
tb& npjor J% fclfo £$c$a<%j W^m Yfyt is affer$e4 
icanjcern^ng each part 4s ijpt juft \ for. then the n£. 
IV* 11 not Irue.. ^hinHy, Wk$n b may J*s setttf&d 
jritfr squal faro* ipw hm wh# tKtsrs it. 
. : There wrt a fan&u* aarient inflame of this, cai^ 
wherein a dilemma was retorted. fiua^hlus promised 
Protagoras a reward wh*n be hfcd taught hirn the 
U*t of pleading, and it was to he paid the firft day 
4hat he gained any caufe in the court. After a 
confiderafale time Protagoras goes to la\y with 
Euathlus for the reward, and ufes this dilemma : 
Either the caufe will go on myffte, or en yours $ if the 
faufe goes *n my fide, you tnujl pay me according to th t e 
fentence of the judge : If the caufe goes on ypurfde, you - 
tnuft pay me according to your bargain: Therefore 
whether the caufe goes for me or agmnft me, ypu mufi 
pay me the reyiard. But Euathlus -retorted the dji- 
lemma thus : Either Ijhall gain the caufe or hfe it : 
Jf Igaitt the caufe, then nothing will te due fo you ac- 
cording to the fentence of the judge : But if I hfe the 
caufe, netting mil be due to you acfttding to my bar- 
M 4 gain : 
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gain: Therefcre, whether I ttfe or gain -tie wmfe % I 
will not pay you, Jo* nothing wtD he Jue to you* 

Note i. A dilemma is ufmUytMcribed as though 
it always proved the abftirdky, inconvenience, or 
nnreafonableneft of feme opinion or practice j and 
this is the mod common defign of it $ but k is plain, 
that it may be aifo ufed to prove the truth or ad- 
vantage of any thing propofed $ as, In heaven toe 
f Jball either have defires or not t If we have no defires* 
then we- have full JatisfacJion ; if we have defires, they 
Jball bt fatisfied as fajl as they artfe / Therefore in hea- 
ven wt jball be completely fatisjied. ' 

Note 2. This fort of argument may be compofed 
of three or more members, and may be called a 
trilemma. - 

HI. A profyllogifm is when two or more fyflogifms 
are fo connected together, that the conclnfion of 
the former is the major or the minor of the fol- 
lowing; as, Blood cannot think ; but the foul of man- 
thinks ; therefore the foul of man is not blood ; but the 
foul of a brute is his bloody according to the fcripture ; 
therefore the foul of. man is different from the foul of a 
brute. See another infiance in the introduction to 
this treatife, p. 1 1. 

IV. A forites, is when feveral middle terms are 
chofen to connect one another fucceffively in feveral 
propositions, till the laft propofition connects its 
predicate with the firft fubject. Thus, All men of 
revenge have their fouls often uneafy ; uneafy fouls are 
' a plague to themfelves ; now to be onis own plague is 
folly in the extreme ; therefore all men of revenge are 
extreme fools* ' 

The apoftle, Rom. viii. 29. gives us an inftance 
of this fort of argument, if it were reduced to ex- 
act form : Whom he foreknew, thofe he predeftinated ,- 
whom he predeftinated, he called ? whom he called, he 
jtiftifed £ whom he juftified, he glorified ; therefore 
whom he foreknew he glorified. 

To thefe fyllogifms it may not be improper to 

add 
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add induction, which^is, when from feveral parti- 
cular proportions we infer one general; as, The 
doclrine of the Soctnians cannot be proved from the gpf- 
pdsy it -cannot be proved from the ABs of the Apoflles, 
it cannot be proved from the epifiles, nor the book of 
revelation ; therefore it cannot be proved from the New 
Tefkmtent. 

Note, This fort of argument is often defective, 
becaufe there is no due care taken to enumerate all 
the particulars on which the conclusion fhould de- 
pend. • 

All thefe four kinds <>f~'fyllbgifms in this fection • 
may be called redundant* becaufe they have more 
than three proportions. Bat there is one fort of fyl- 
logifm which is defective, and is called an enthy- 
methf becaufe only the conclufion with one of the 
premifes is exprefled, while the other is fuppofed 
and referved in die mind : Thus, There is no true 
religion without good- morels ; therefore a knave cannot 
he truly -religious r Or thus, It is our duty to love our 
neighbours as +urfelves g therefore there are but few 
who perform their duty.* 

Note, This- is themoft common fort of argument 
amohgil mankind both in writing and in (peaking ; 
for it would take up too much time, and too much 
retard the <Hfcourfe to draw* out all our arguments 
in mood and figure/ Befides, mankind love to have 
fo muck compliment paid to their underftandings, 
.as to fuppoie that they know the -major or minor, 
whichf is fuppreffed and implied, when you pro* 
nounce the ether premife and the conclufion* 

If there* be any debate about this* argument, 
the fyllogifm muft be completed, in order to try 
its force and goodnefs, by adding the abfent pro- 
portions. - 
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SECT. VH. 1 



Of the Middle Term, <f Common Phuxs or Tipics, W 
Jttventwn y jirgtw&tttts. 

THE next divifion of iyllogifms is according to 
th*Q middle term, which is made efe of in the 
proof of t^i© popofition. Now the middle term 
(as we have hinted before) is often called argument, 
becaufe the for<;e of the fyliogifm depends upon it* 
We muft make a little delay here to treat toiiefly of 
the doftrme of topics, *r places whence middle 
terms or arguments are drawn. 

AH arts and fciences have feme general fufc§e£b 
vrhich bekmgto them, »whkh are called topics, or 
common-places j becaufe middle terms are borrow- 
ed, and arguments Jerked from them for the proof 
of the>wiouspropf)^oiis.wiifeh^w have occafioa 
to drfcourfe of. The topics of grammar are etymo- 
logy, noun, vetfb, coi>ft*«c"too», figaificatwn, &c. 
The topics of logic are genus, fpedes, dSfieretiee* 
property, definition, iuVificna, &c. Tlietopics «f ©n~ 
Oology, or metaphyfics, flrfe csmfe, efifeft, action, pa£- 
fion, identity, oppofition, fiibjeft, adjunct, fign, Sec 
The topics of moralky, or ethics, are law, fin, doty, 
authority, freedom of wiBj command, threatening* 
reward, pimiflxmenti &c. 'Hie topics of tfeeotogy* 
are God, Chrifty faith, feope, worfhi$ (aWation, $to». 

To thefe feveral topics there belong particular «b^. 
Tervations, axioms, canons, «r rules.*, wfaidh ace 
laid down in their proper fciences $. as, 

'Grammar hath fuch canons, naftiely, Worth m a- 
Hffirettt ronfiruBm thorn i Afferent fife. Wkrds derived* 

* A canon is a proportion declaring fomc property of 
the fubje<a, which is not expreffiad in toe definition or di- * 
vifion of it. 
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frxnp tfajatv? fripntw mgetfrfb&y hwjwstfiwty 
in their ffigiual ftteatwg, 8fC r 

panogs jp logjc are fycfo as #ie|e, jEperyfart cf 
p cbviftonfwgly tal$en wqft conjoin left than the whole? 
\d 4$4*'w mujl fa peculiar wdjwper to tip fh\fig fa 
foed. JVk<4VW ti <$rwd or 4enk4 pf#* j^Wf* mo§ , 

eaufes belong only to intelligent agents* If a vttfurqf q#& 
necejfary caufe operate, the effetl will follow, &c ; and 
there are large cat^pgues of niapj more in each di& 
ftinft fcience. 

Uqw # to fcm *e pjijtpm tf tbofe vh9 ,t*a$h 
logic or rhetoric, to direft their difciples, when they 
Wat* m Vgwmp *# - W^&At, $e .federal t*pjp 
jyjych a£e fui#4 $o jd^.fvjigeft of cfii^uile, qfi$to . 

that ,l*4wg tf p £acfc X<?pip;. TJijs 4*. jcaj&4 *{*e j^vegr 
J?W <? f Wgmmth <m jt p taHgty; 4V>rth WW ;h fo« _ 
Je«^y mJ5?fl^ichQoJ^ r: i 4 . 
. J gW* there may J?e gppd tfe. tf ife* p*a<$ice fyp 
jxerfens.qf, p loy,ex g&tys, w^ tJ^y are to £Qmr 
*pfe $ny ^iftwfffe ,% $& jflbftc^ qr for tfiofc ^ 
iUpcripr }>$rt$, tp^refcefr ##*jr memory, && **VM 
fixeir. acq|)wiH^we w,itfr ,a ii*bj^t .w&cfr l^as bee* , 
Jpng abfegt &w tfceir tftPMglWi ,4*r ,wjtieji t^eir a*. 

.ti^/eWJS #W'W# MtfpofiWw *»d languor j 
■Jjpt w]>e# a map , of jaQcfccafce fagacity h^s Oracle 
himfelf mailer of his tfa&Tft £y J¥& #igq*ce a^gjl 
JW^Htfy, &e fe?$ ftWRm #eed tp r\w J^ocjoag # t the 

^kh^a^^^r^atter,i3ff ^e^u^g : h^W 1 ^ k4&& . 
It fe qnly a^aj^ctf (ejfe ^jW4gW^-^t can.^^ 
vCOipmqn j>&c^ ; ^ topics vvda^ iU- amqngft t]^is,var 
riety he c^ly ^pffts ^J^ & £* tp ^e lejft o^t, as y^l 

^ven^n^^rea^l stf* f»rt &*mnm* *^i a»- 
thematicahfigjif« 4 a^icy^ ? iof^^U^ 

. Q[ . . M 6 . baroiis . 
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barous technical word, Napcas, Nipcis, Ropcros, 
.Nofrop, &c. as though an ignorant lad were to be 
led mechanically in certain artificial harnefles and 
trammels to find out arguments to prove or refute 
any propofition whatfoever without any rational 
knowledge of the ideas; Now there is no need to 
throw words of contempt on fuch a praftk e ;; the 
very ddcription of it carries reproof and ridicule in 
abundance. 

SECT. VIT. 

Of Several Kinds of Arguments and Demmfirations. 

WE proceed now to the divifion of fyllogifins 
according to the middle term $ and in this 
part of our treatife the fyHogifms themfelves are pro- 
perly called arguments, and are thus distributed. 

I. Arguments are called grammatical, metaphys- 
eal, phyfical, moral, mechanical, theological, &c. ac- 
cording to the art, fcience, or fubjeft, whence the 
middle term or tope is borrowed. Thus, if we 
prove that no man fhould fteal from his neigh- 
bour, becaufe the fcripture forbids it, this ira theo- 
logical argument : If we prove it from the laws of 
the land, it is political ; but if we prove h from the 
principles of reafon and equity, the argument is moral. 

II. Arguments are either certain and evident, or 
doubtful and merelypfobable. 

Probable arguments* are thofe whofe condtt- 
fions are proved by fome probable mediums; as, 
9 his bill was once a churchyard, or a field if tattle, be* 
cadfc thereto* many human hmesfeund here. This is 
not a certain argument, for human bones might 
have been Conveyed there fome other way* 

Evident and certain arguments are called demon- 
strations * for they prove their conclufions by dear 
mediums and undoubted principles j and they are 
generally divided intothefe tw* forts* 

i.De- 
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1. Demonftrationstf^rwi, which prove the c£~ 
fett by it? neceflary caufe 5 - as* I prove the fcriptun h 
infodTMy tfue\ becaufe it 4s tbewrdcfQod who cannot 
be. 

2. Dfcmonftrations" a pofierkri^' which' infer the : 
caufe from its neceffiuyefteclf as* I infer there bath 
been the band of feme artificer here, becaufe I find a cu- 
rious engine. Or, I infer-there is a Qodf from* the works 
of Jyti wfdomin tfte vtfMt worldi 

The laft of thefe ]» called dehwnflratie ** *rtj be* 
caufe it* proves only the exiftekice of a thing 5 the 
fkfthnm^demon/lratio***™, becaufe it (hews alfo > 
the. caufe of exiftence. 

But not*) That though thefe two forts of argit* 
mcnts-aie tnoft ^peculiarly called demonftratbns y yet 
generally any .ftrong and convincing argument ob- 
tains that name % and it is the cuftom of mathemati- 
cians* to call their arguments demonjiratiom^ from 
what medium/ fdeverthey derive diem. . 

Ill* Arguments are divided into artificial and' in- 
artificial^ 

An artificial argument' b taken from 'the nature 
and circumftances of the things j and if. the argu- 
ment be ftrong, it produces a natural certainty \ as, 
The world wasfrft created if GW> becaufe natbittg can 
create Hfetf. 

An inartificial argument, is the teftimony of an- 
other, and this is called original, when our infor- 
mation proceeds immediately from the perfons con- 
cerned, or from eye or ear wknefles of a fa& : It is 
called tradition when it is delivered by the report of 
others* 

We have taken notice before, thai teftknony is 
either divine <ur human. If the human testimony be 
ftrong, it produces a moral certainty \ tot divine tefc 
timony produces a fopematural certainty, which is 
far luperior* 

Note* Arguments taken from hitman teftimony, . 
as well as from Jaws and ndes of equity* are called 
„. - ' . moral} 



amoral | and 4fu}eft} *he &a»c *w®$ k fMo *ppl*e4 to 
#v$ry /on of ar£maent s w i^cfe is ^awn iropa tj>e fr^e 
. Ate ftf {?***♦ V *te *o#tjnjjgent a£$Qfp af JW&> 
wherein we cannot arife to a natural certainty, hu£ 
fpntft&t purfeta*s w&i an high ftegre* of pjr^bUity, 
*rhjcj» in «B^f pa/es is &aj*f iq&rar *P pajpraj 
4gi*ajnty. 

a direft argument, whersb*Sfee, aw4i e .1^^ is A*«fr 
•6 prow the **eftia^;it#& and jn&rs,*hat *ery prd- 
poiiti^n which was fte i^t^ tf WJWT* 4& W#r 
«*& or « M^itf vguroewt, iffojes wrf4*»4«9fP- 
ther proportion, and thereby m&e§ ti& 4t**gg jft- 
^piwd appear *0 t>c tr«e fry pJa** tfWe<j«S»ce f 
. SsiwraJ argunenl? ajre iaBcjJ *a#r*fti .afc . Ot) 
Whfio fane co*rtr^iftory propofow *$ W*m4 **P 
he ftife, improbable or |i«ppf8^; ,Qjr w4tfn pupon 
ftppofttion <rf *1»* fal&eod, p* d$aia) <jf th? prgjgajl 
propofition, jfoae abft*r4ity j* i^ferr^d* TJwi* i* jca> 
* proof /*r iptpqfchb, or a /■«&?» sltfwbm. 1(2.) 
When fome other propofition is proved to &e tEjge 
which h Jefe iwoha^ an4*ij#nc? *t f©Mows£ljaft the 
<eriginal proportion isisrae, beqau'fe Jt^#Kre$rf>ba- 
hie. TWs 14 ft* a?0Unet*4* ^i^M#' <tf <Wg*f* 
43.) Wfero any. p^ter ^ropeftiipn is j»pwj* upon 
which it was before agreed to yield tig^qgiHal 

Y# Theme is y$*j*K*feer tmk of arfpinjats whjcji 

rfrom tttf topics.?* *tfkik;ie<ai§vwi^h a*$ ui<*l jp 
A£H^ *fafl»gh jtltospafle^talted* ^iriteftito^^ j#4g- 
ment, our faith, our ignorance, our profeflioj^.jt^r 
4n9d<*ty:l»d»Alr pjfiJte#5o,o >;s r • 

ju H w rgyM? ^ ti ^^^k» rfam >tte *Btgrg ^r 
^3«ift<JftQC fife biugn ^[*&itt#yl-H>*h* ffcafo*,j|f. 

2. When it is borrowed from /x ™p j Jj?flnfr~JiM; 
,.»flfap»7,Aifti*j^^ aj&»£ to 

e/hAJ* , lui Vi xj .T.JtfT fc*W OTd H.0-* t* i .♦ ?i 

3. When 
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3* When k is draftn frem s»y inAdficieat miedi- 
mn whatsoever, and yet date eppo&r has not flcill to 
refute or aafwer it, this \*i*rgitm*#w*M igwrfintiam$ 
an addrdi-to our jgwrp*** 

4. When it is built upoa tie profeffed principles .or - 
Opinion* of <k& pcrfba with wVoaa we argue, whe*~ 
tber the -options be true or &&,. it is named *r|3»-- 
menfysm *edhmmmm* m addrefs to our pofeftd prit^ 
apks., St. Paul often ufes this argwaent when b& 
reeiqps with the Jew% and wien befeys, l.jp?ai.m 
a man. 

5. When the argument is fetched from. the fen*. 
timents of 4oflae.#rifc, great* or good men, .whole 
authority we reverence, and dare hardly oppofe, it 
is called argumentum ad *oertcundkm % an addrefs. to 
our modefty. ■ > 

6. I add finally, When an argument's borrowed 
from any topks which irefofced to engage the in- 
clinations, and paffions of the hearers on the fide of 
Ibe fpeaiker, rather than to coarmat the judgment, 
this k ergummtvm riftrffimttf-m a&lrefs tothe/^K 
jfas; o*i£fe be m*k^p^ 

itmt s m *Xi*pp*4*o*h9 p*pU* : • 

Ak<sr>i&*heie di*i£©m>c^{Vltogtfirakr argvmentt 
arifingfroJn4*^mkl^taitri,Jhtereis one diftin&o* 
jproper to f be mentMtted whkh arifo from the pre- 
«rwfe*. Am argument « caUed uiriforaa, when boA 
tfee premifes are -dewed ^rom the feme Vprmg of 
fci^wledge^whether dtte fef^e, teafcw^ <onfc*^fnefe> 
human faith, pr^ime frith*: <Sut when-thetwo pre- 
mifes are derived from different fprings of know- 
ledge,^ is called a.pii^t a^gwWent. 

Whether the conclufion muft be called human or 
divwb fefem *oe or Mb JpfwJtoafce oaatttff* of 
divine fakh f but the conclufion is drawn by human 

icbeobrf theology.* 9- % 

Thus the tfamd f&mptpr^ 3ip^4>a^« j^wt^ 

~ft**r 

arguments 
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is guilty of, when he £Lad* tfeat hi* adfcw&rjr is toft. 
handdfar Imbi* and that- he'tpftiirt fejdy. g*ote the 
^ucftioa iwft pnopdfed j he< then .MSfck fljwft > ?ti4 
$ibtisifty turns the difoourfe a&le talWe:9Jte*;WB*- 
fired point which hejcan prove, and ckmU* ip &*$ 
**ew argument wherein hi opponent. never contra 
tti&ed.hiau * i • , . 

. The iway to prevent this fallacy is by k&pipg the 
ey* fixt on tfce precifey pqwat of. dijpu*e> an& sefther 
wandering from fc*oux&taes* nor. f^ffirring our ftflr 

Sonift to waiider, from k, M fubfttote. *ay *&** 
t hi its room* 
* DL The next faphifin k called petotp firitxifc, ojr 
%J*P&fiti** tftwJuif in mi gt/mUi^ that j^ wheti&ij ' 
^poi&ion & pnpvtd by tjie &nad pfefttfyton jp p* 
<hc» words,, or.ty fomrthtng that is^qaiatty uftcorr 
tain tmd difputed : As if any one undertake to prog* 
that che huaiaa fed kexttrickdttpp/ all the parts of 
Ac body, becanfeit cefuia (p eroj member, »teich is 
tout the. fame.thing^ in other words. 0r» if n Bapift 
fhouid prttend to {wave that 6u nHgkn utbttnfyca- . 
tfalk ftlifpon ? and M deiieoed~frwn Cbtift and kit «*- 
feftksy bt&mfe U&gnet xviththe chftrifteof aUtbtfaihtrt 
if the churchy aH the hskjmartff^ *mi <M the Chrifikt^ 
wrli throughout ullages* Whereat tins is th* great 
point in conteft, whether th^ir religion does agree, 
with that of all tho. ancient and the primitive Chri- 
stians, or ik>. 

IIL That fort of ? fallacy which is called a cirdr,*s 
*ery near akin to the petitiq fpincipii ,• as when one 
of the premifes k*a fyliogiiki k. questioned and op- 
fofcd, and we intend iA prote it by the conclnfion : 
Or, when in a train of fyHogifias we prove the laft 
<by recurring to what was the conclusion of the fir ft : 
The Fapifts are famous at this fort of fallacy, when 
.they pftjve the fcriptures to be the, word of God by 

the 
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the authority or infallible teftiifttoty of Jheir starch* 
and, when they are called to4h*»M&»etHif&Uit?k au- 
thority of their church, they pneteftd ¥> ptO¥« jfe fajt 
the fcriptures, , - r * 

IV. The next kind of fophifcri is caHed nm*,pwjm 
proxaufgy or the cognation of afaijk cavfh. This fchfc 
Peripatetic philosophers were guilty vo£ AWitlnually i 
when they told us that certain be*ngs, »wbj£h thop 
sM^jubftatttiaJ forms> were the fpnngs of • colour* 
motion* vegetation, <an4 the various operation* of 
natural beings in die animate and inanimate worlds 
when they informed us that Nature was terribly *# 
fraid of a vacuum, and that this was the caufe why 
the water would not fall out of a long tube if it.waa 
turned upfide down : The moderns as well as the 
ancients fait often into this fallacy, when they pofi- 
ttaeiy affign the reafo*w of natural appearanc«sa 
without cfu£icieAt experiments to prove them* ;' 

Aftrologers are overrun with this fort of fallacies^ 
and they cheat the people grofiy, by pretending tor 
teM fortunes, and to deduce the caufe of the various 
occurrences in the lives of men from the various po&» 
tkm of the ftars and planets, which they call afpe&ft* 
- When corned and eclipfes of the fun and moon am 
conftrued to fignify the fete of princes, the revolution 
of ftates, famine, wars and calamities of all kinds, k is 
a fallacy that belongs to this rank of fophifms. 

There is fcarcc any thing more common in hu» 
man life than this fort of human argument. If 
any two accidental events happen to concur, one is 
presently made the caufe of the other. If Titius 
wronged his neighbour of a guinea, and in fix months 
after he fell down and broke his leg, weak men wilt 
impute it to the divine vengeance on Tkias for his 
former injuftice.% This fophiiin was found alio in. 
the eaiiy days of the world : For, when holy Job was 
furrounded with uncommon mtferies, his own friends 
inferred, that he was a moft heinous criminal, and. 
charged him with aggravated guik as the caul e of his 

calamities ^ 
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calamities* though God himfelf by a voice from 
heaven folved this uncharitable fophifin, and cleared 
hit fervant Job of that charge. 

Hoy frequent is it among men to impute crimen 
to wrong perfons ? We too often charge that upon 
the Vicked contrivance and premeditated malice of 
a neighbour, which arofe mferely from ignorance* 
or from unguarded temper. And, on the other 
hand, when we have a mind to excnfe ourfelves/. 
we pra&fe the fanie fbphifm, and charge that upon* 
cur inadvertence or our ignorance, which perhap* 
was defigned wickednefs. What is really done by 
« neceffity of circumftance*, we feraetimes impute 
to choice. And again, .we charge that upon necef* 
fity which was really defired and^chofen. 

Sometimes a perfon -a&s out of judgment, . in 
tppofitkm to Us inclination % another perfon per* 
haps afts the fame thing out of inclination* and a- 
g4tnft--his judgment. I**is hard for us to determine 
with aflurance, what are the inward ijprings and 
fecret caufes of every man's conduft j. and therefore 
we lhoukLbe cautious. and .flow in paffing a judg*. 
»ent where the cafe is not exceeding evident •, And 
if we fhould miftake, let it rather be on the chari- 
table, than on the cenforious fide. 

It is the fame fophifm that charges mathematical 
learning with leading .the minds of men to fcepticifm 
and infidelity, and as unjuftly accufes the new philofo- 
phy of paving the way to herefyand fchifm. Thus the * 
reformation from Popery has been charged with the 
murder rand blood of millions* which in truth is to be 
imputed to the tyranny of the princes and the prieftsj 
who would 'not fufler the people to refornv their 
(entiments and their practices according to the word 
of Gk)d. Thus. Chriflaahity in the primitive ages was 
charged by the Heathens with all the calamities which 
befel the Roman empire, becaufe the Chriftians re- 
nounced the heathen gods and idols. 

The way to relieve xmrfelves from tho& fophifins, 

and 
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• and to fecurc ourfelves from the danger of filling 
into them, is an honeft and diligent inquiry into 
the real nature and-caufes of things, with a conftant 
watchfulnefs againft all thofe prejudices that might 
warp the judgment aiide from truth in that inquiry* 

V. The next is called falLacia accidentis t or a, 1b- 
phifm wherein we pronounce concerning the nature 
and eflential properties of any fubjeft according to 
fomething which is merely accidental to it. This is 
akin to the former, and is alfo very frequent in 
human life. So if opium or' the Peruvian bark has 
been ufed imprudently or unfuccefsfully, whereby 
the patient has received injury* fome weaker people 
abfolutely pronounce againft the ufe of the bark or 
opium upon all occafions whatfoever, and are ready f 
to -call them poifon. So wine has been the accidental 
occasion of drunkennefs and quarrels ; learning and 
printing may have been.the accidental caufe of fedi- 
tion in a ftate ; the reading of the bible, by accident 

! has been ufed to promote herefies or deftru&iye er- 

1 «. rors ; and for thefe reafons they have been all pro- 
I nounced evil things. Mahomet forbade his followers 

the ufe of wine \ the Turks difcourage learning in 
their dominions ; and the Papifts forbid the fcrip- 
tures to be read by the laity. But how very unrea- 
sonable are tbefe inferences, and thefe prohibitions 
which are built upon them i 

VI. The next fophifm borders upon the former j 
and that is, when we argue from that which is true 

• in particular circumftances, to prove the fame thing 
true abfolutely,fimply,and abftracledfrom all circum- 
, ftances $ this is called in the fchools a ajbphifm a dicjo 
feeundum quid ad diftum Jimpliciter ; as, That which 
st bought in thejbambles is eaten for dinner ; Raw meat 
js bought in thejbambles ; therefore raw meat is eaten 
fir dinner. Or thus, JJvy writes fables and improba- 
bilities when he defcribes prodigies and omens ; therefore 
JLivfs Raman bi/hry is never to be believed in anything* 
Or thus, There may be fome mi/lakes of tranfcribers in 

( firm 
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fime port tf thtfcripiuris ,• tbenlforcjcripture alone k 
not afafe guide fir ourf&tb. 

This fort of fophifm has its reVerfc aifo ; as when 
W6 argue from that which is true limply and abfoiuto- 
ly, to prove the fame thing true in all particular cir- 
cumftances whatfoever * $ as if a traitor fhould argue 
from the fixth commandment, Thoujbah not fall u 
ihan % to prove that he himjelf ought not to be hanged : 
Or if a madman fhould tell me, I ought net to withhold 
his fword from Arm, focaisfe no man ought to withhold the 
property of another. 

Thefe two laft fpecies of fophifins are eafily folved, 
by (hewing the difference betwixt things in their 
absolute nature, and the fame things furrounded wkfa 
peculiar circumftances, and confidered in regard to 
fpecial times, places, perfons and occafions ; or by 
{hewing the difference between a moral and a meta- 
~phyfkal univerfality, and that the propofitioitwiil 
hold good in one cafe, but not in the other. 

VII. The fophifms of competition and drvttiati 
tome next to be mentioned. 

The fophifm of composition, k when we infer any 
thing concerning ideas in a compound fenfe, which is 
only true m a divided fenfe. And when it is faid m 
the gofpel that Chrift made the Wind to fee, and the 
deaf to hear, and the lame to walk, we ought not to 
infer hence that Chrift performed contradictions; b«t 
thofe who were blind before, were made to fee, and 
thofe who were deaf before, were made*© hear, Sac. 
. So when the fcripture allures *b, The worft cf'fia- 
hers may be faved ; it fignlfies only, that they who 
have been theworft of finiiers may repent and befaved, 
not that they fhall be faved m their fins. Or if any 
tone fhould argue thus, T*too and threS are #om and 

odd, 

* This ft tfrgafeig frwh * tuml vrivtafrKty, vfcfoh jntafcs 
•of fome exceptions, in the fame manner » may be argued from 
metaphyseal or a natural univerfaiity, which admits of tip ex- 
ception, - - \' * 
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iM 4 Mve or? two and three >• therefore five arle even 
etnd tidd. Here that is very iaWy inferred concerning 
two and three in mien* which « only true of them 
divided. 

Tbfcfophifm of divi/hm, is when wd infer the fame 
thing concerning ideas in a divided fenfe, which it 
only true in a compounded fenfe 5 as, if we ihould pre* 
tend to prove that every foldier in the Grecian army 
pdt an hundred thotrfand Perfians to flight, beeaufe 
the Grecian foldifers did fo. Or if a man ihould argne 
thus, Five is one mti&erj Two mid three are five t 
therefore two and three cere one nutober.- 

• Tttts fort of fophifm is committed when the word 
Alt is taken in* a collective and a diftributive fenfe*. 
without * due diftmction ; as, if any orte fliould 
reafon thtrs ; All the mufical injlrutocnts of the Jewifb 
it triple fnade a table concert ; The harp was a majicalin* 
firvmmtofthe J&irijb tttnple.; therefore the harp inadeu 
Hotie convert* Here the word AH in the major is coiv 
Ie&i*e, whereas fuch a conckrfion requires that the 
trord AH fhould be diftributive. 

• it fa the font fallacy When the itfirverfal tford. 
All or No refers to fpecies in one propofition, and 
4b iftdividustls in another 5 a*, All animals were in 
xNttftfs art ; therefore No anttnals purified in the food 1 
Wfc€m$ ih vthte premife all animals Signifies every 
-iifld of mtitiaiS) * which does not exclude or deny the 
*6wuing of a thoufatid individuals. 

VlU. T&fe loft fort ©f fophifm arifesfrom oar 
abufe of the ttifcbigtfity of words, which is the largdft 
and moil extenfive kind of fallacy \ and indeed fe- 
▼eral of the form& fallacies rrtight be reduced to 
this head. 

'* . %tet>'»tfe *v«m1s tfrv<pforaf«s are pktfnly equivocal, 
they are called fiphjftns **f 'Hpirttocation ; as, if we 
ihould argue thus : He that fends forth a book into the 
tt£fc tfe^fafr % 1t WtefmJ* Itii that tftrtkvs * IffcJtMfo 

;fht \fifie s firtailt im the light* thefefekt >JIe that 

This 
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This fbphifm, as well as the foregoing, and all 
of the like nature, are folved by {hewing the diffe- 
rent fenfes of the words, terms or phrafes. Here 
tight in the major proportion Signifies the 'public 
view of the world ; .in the minor it Signifies the bright- 
nefs of fame and fire ; and therefore the fyllogifm 
his tour terms, or rather, it has no middle term, 
and proves nothing. 

But where fuch grofi equivocations and ambiguities 
appear in arguments, there is little danger of im- 
peding upon ourfelves or others. The greateft 
danger, and which we are perpetually expofed to 
in reafoning, is, where the two tenfes or Significa- 
tions of one term are near akin, and not, plainly, 
diftinguifhed, and yet they are really fufficiently 
different in their fenfe, to lead us into great miftakes, 
if we are not watchful. And indeed the greateft 
part of controversies in the facred or civil life ,arife 
from the different fenfes that are. put upon words, 
and the different ideas which are included in them j 
as have been (hewn at large in the First. Part 
of Logic, Chap. IV. which treats of words and 
terms. 

There is, after all theie, another fort of fbphifm, 
which is wont to be called an imperfeft enumeration, 
or a falfe induction, when from a few experiments 
or obfervations men infer general theorems and u* 
niverfal propositions. But this is fufficiently no- 
ticed in the foregoing chapter, where we treated of 
that fort of fyllogifm which is called indufiion. 

jsect. n. 

Two general Tefts of true Sfllogifnv, ami Methods of 
Solving allfopbifms. 

BESIDES the fpecial defcriptkm of true fyllogifm* 
and fophifms already given, and the rules by 
which the one are framed, and the other refuted, 

there 
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there are thefe two general methods of reducing all 
fyllogifms whatfoever to a teft of their truth or 
falfhood. % 

I. The firft is, that the premifes muft, at leaft im- 
plicitly, contain the concluiion 5 or thus, One of the 
premifes mufi contain the conclufion f and the other muft 
fhew that the conclufton is contained in it. The reafon 
of this rule is this ; when any proportion is offered 
{p be proved, it is neceflary to find another propo- 
rtion which confirms it, which maybe called the 
containing propofition ; but becaufe the fecond muft 
not contain the firft in an exprefs manner, and in 
the fame words # , therefore it is neceflary that a 
third or oftenfive' propofition be found out, to fhew 
that the fecond propofition contains the firft, which 
was to be proved. Let us make an experiment of 
this fyilogifm: Whofoever is ajlave to his natural inclin- 
ations is miferabje; 'The wicked man is ajlave to his natural 
inclinations ; therefore The wicked man is miferable* 
jiere it is evident that the major propofition contains 
the conclufion \ for, under the general character of a 
flave to natural inclinations, a wicked man is con- 
tained or included ; and the minor propofition de- 
clares it ; whence the conclufion is evidently dedu- 
ced, that the wicked man is miferable. 

In many affirmative fyllogifms we may fuppofe 
either the major or the minor to contain the con- 
clufion, and the other to fhew it ; for there is no 
great difference. But in negative fyllogifms it is the 
negative propofition that contains the conclufion, 
and the affirmative propofition (hews it ; as, Every 
wife man mafiers his paffions ; No angry man mqffers 
his paffions ; therefore No angry man is wife. Here 
N 'it 

* It u 'confeffed that conditional and disjunctive major 
propofitions do exprefsly contain all that is in the conclu- 
fion ; Jbut then it is not in a certain and conclufive man- * 
ner, but only in a dubious form of fpccch, and mingled 1 
uith other terms ; and therefore it is not the fame exprefa. 
.propofition. 
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it is more natural to fiippofe the minor to be the 
contained propofition ; it is the minor implicitly de- 
nies wifdom concerning an angry man, becaufe mat- 
tering the paflions is included in wifdom, and the 
major fliews it. 

Note, This rule may be applied to complex and 
conjunctive, as well as fimple fyllogtfms, and is adapt- 
ed to fhew the truth or falfliood of any of them* 

IL The fecond is this ; As the terms in every fyllo- 
gifm are ufually repeated twice, fo they mujl he taken pre- 
ctfely in the fame fenfe in both places : For the greateft 
part of miftakes that arife in forming fyllogifms is 
derived from fome_ little difference in the Jcnfe of 
v«one of the -terms in the two parts of the fyllogifin 
wherein it is ufed. Xet us confider the following 
ibphifms. 

1. It is a fin to kill a man ; A murderer is a man^. 
therefore It is a fin to Ml a murderer. Here the word 
kill in the firft propofition fignifies to kill unjuftly, 

v«r without law 5 in the cnclufion it is taken abfo- 
kitely for putting a man to death in general, ami 
therefore the inference is good. 

2. What I am, you are not ; but lam ajnanj there- 
fore You are not a man. This is a relative ryliogifin : 
But if it be reduced to a regular categorical form, it 
will appear there is ambiguity in the terms, thus^ 
What I am, is a man 4 You are not what I am.; there* 
fore you are not a man. Here what I am in the ma-r 
jor propofition is taken fpecially for my nature ,• but 
in the minor propofition the fame words are- taken 
indiHndually for .my per/on.; therefore the inference 
muft be falfe, for the fyllogifin does not take the 
term what I am both times in the §une fenfe^ 

3. He that fays you are an animal fays true.;; but He 
that fays you are a goof e, fays you are an animal ; there- 
fore He that fays you are a goofefays true, in the ma- 
jor propofition the word animal is the predicate of 
an incidental propofition ; which incidental propo- 
rtion being affirmative, renders the predicate of it 

particular. 
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particular, according to chap. II. feci:. a. axiom 3, 
and consequently the word animal there figniiies 
only human animality. In the minor popofition the 
word animal, for the fame reatbn, iignifies the ani~ 
nudity &f a goofe ; whereby it becomes an ambiguous 
term, and unfit to build the conclusion upon. Or 
if you fay, the word animal in the minor is tak- 
en for human animality 9 then the minor is evident- 
ly faf/e. 

It is from this laft general tcil of fyllogifms that 
we derive the cuftom of the refpondent in anfwering 
the arguments of the opponent, which is to diftin- 
guifh upon the major or minor proportion, and 
declare which term is ufed in two fenfes, and in 
what fenfe the propofition may be true, and in what, 
fenfe k is falfe. 



CHAP. IV. 



Some General Ruhs to dirtB our Reafon'mg. 

Tk /TOST of the general and fpecial direftionsgiven 
J^J[ to form our judgments aright in the preced- 
ing part of logic might be rehearfed here ; for the 
judgments which we pafs upon things are generally 
built on fome fecret reafoning or argument by which 
the propofition is fuppofed to be proved. But there 
may be yet fome farther afliftances given to our 
reafoning powers in- their fearch after truth, and an 
xiMervation of the following rules will be of great 
importance for that end. 

Rule I. " Accuftom yourfelvcs to clear and dif- 

** tinft ideas, to evident propofitions, to ftrongand 

*' convincing arguments." Converfe much with 

thofe- friends, and thofe boots, and thofe parts 

Na . of 
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q{ teaming, where you meet with the great eft clear- 
rtefs of thought, and force of reasoning. The 
mathematical iciences, and particularly arithmetic, 
geometry, and mechanics, abound with thefe advan- 
tages : And if there were nothing valuable in them 
for the ufes of human life, yet the very fpeculative 
parts of this fort of learning are well worth our 
ftudy ; for by perpetual examples they teach us to 
conceive with clearnefs, to conduct our ideas and 
propositions in a train of dependence, to reafon 
with ftrength and demonftration, and to diftinguifh 
between truth and falfhood. Something of thefe 
{ciences fhould be ftudied by every man who pre- 
tends to learning, and that, as Mr Locke exprefies 
it, not fo much to make us mathematicians, as to 
make us reafonable creatures. 

We fhould gain fuch a familarity with evidence 
of perception and force °f reafoning, v and get fuch 
a habit of difcerning clear truths, . that the mind 
may be foon offended with obfeurity and confufion : 
Then we fhall, as it were, naturally and wijh eafe 
- reftrain our* minds from rafh judgment, before we 
attain juft evidence of the proportion which is of- 
fered to us } and we fhall with the fame eafe, and, 
as it were naturally, feize and embrace every truth 
that is proposed with juft evidence. 

'the habit of conceiving clearly, of judging juftly, 
and of reafoning well, is not to be attained merely by 
the happinefs of conftitution, the brightnefs of ge- 
nius, the beft natural parts, or the beft collection of 
logical precepts : It is cuftom and practice that muft 
fbrm and eftablifh this habit. We muft apply our- 
felves to it till we perform all this readily, and with- 
out reflecting on rules. A coherent thinker and a 
Ariel reafoner is not to be made at once by a fet of 
rules, any more than a good painter or rouueian may 
be formed extempore, by an excellent lecture -on 
mufic or painting. It is of infinite importance 
therefore in our younger years to be taught both 

the 
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the value and the practice of conceiving clearly and 
reafoning right : For, when we are grown up to the 
middle of life, or paft it, it is no wonder that we 
ihould not learn good reafoning, any more than 
that an ignorant clown fkould not be able to learn 
fine language, dancing, or a courtly behaviour, 
when his ruftic airs have growu up with him till 
the age of forty. 

For want of this care, fome perfons of rank and 
education dwell all their days among obfcure ideas*; * 
they conceive and judge always in lonfmion; they 
take weak arguments for demonftration; they- am 
led away with the difguifes and Shadows of truth. 
Now, if fuch perfons happen to have a bright ima- 
gination, a volubility of fpeech, and a copioufoefs 
of language, they not only impofe many errors up- 
on their own underftandings, but they ftamp the 
image of their own miftakes upon their neighbours 
alfo, and fpread their errors abroad* 

It is a matter of juft lamentation and pity, to con- 
fider the weaknefs.of the common multitude of man- 
kind in this refped, how they receive any thing in- 
to their aflent upon the moft trifling grounds. True: 
reafoning hath very little (hare in forming their o- 
pinions. They refift the moft convincing arguments 
by an obftinate adherence to their prejudices, and 
believe the moft improbable things with the greateft 
aflurance; They talk, of tHe abftrufeft myfteries, and 
determine upon them with the utmoft confidence, 
and without juft evidence either from reafon or re- 
velation. A confuted heap of dark an£ inconfiftent 
ideas, make up a good part of their knowledge in 
matters of philofophy as well as religion, having never 
been taught the ufe and value of clear and juft rea- 
foning. 

Yet it muft be ftill confeffed that there are fome 
myfteries in religion, both natural and revealed, as 
well as fome abftrufe points in philofophy, wherein 
the wife as well as the unwife muft be content with ob- 

N 3 ' fcuj? 
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fcure ideas. There are feveral things, efpecially relat- 
ing to the invisible world, which are unfearchabler 
in onr preient ftate, and therefore we muft believe 
what revelation plainly di&ates, though the ideas may 
be obfeurc. Reafon itfelf demands this of us : but 
we fhould feek for the brighteft evidence both of the 
ideas, and of the connexion of them, wherefoever 
it is attainable. 

* Rule II. " Enlarge your general acquaintance 
" with things daily, in order to attain a rich furni- 
u ture of topics, or middle terms, whereby thofe 
«' propositions which occur may be either proved 
« or difproved *, but efpecially meditate and inquire 
M with great diligence and exa&nefs into the nature* 
w properties, circumftances, and relations of the 
u particular fubjeft about which you judge or ar- 
•« gue." Confkler its caufcs, effect confequences* 
adjun&s, oppofites, figns, &c. fofar as is needful to 
your prefent purpofe. You fhould lurvey a queft- 
ion round about, and on all fides, and extend your 
views as far as poffible to every thing that has a con* 
nexion with it. This practice has many advantages 
In it j as, 

1. It will be a means to fuggeft to your mind pro- 
per topics for argument about any proportion that 
relates to the fame fubjeft. 

2. It will enable you with greater readinefs and 
jufhiefs ©f thought to give an anfwer to any fudden 
queftion upon that fubjeft, .whether it arifes in your 
own mind, or is propofed by others. 

j. This will inftruft you to give a plainer and 
fpeedier fohition of any difficulties thai may attend 
the theme of your difcoarfe* and to refute the ob- 
jections of thofe who have efpoufed a contrary o- 
pinion. 

4. By fuch a large forvey of the whole fubjeft in 
all its properties and relations, you will be better fe- 
cured from inconiiftencies, that is, from aflerting 
t>r denying any thing in one place, whioh contra- 
- •■ dias 
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dicls what you have aflerted or denied in another : 
And to attain thefe ends, an extenfivenefs of un- 
derftanding, and a large memory, are of unfpeak- 
able fervice. 

One would be ready to wonder fometimes how 
eafily great and wife and learned men are led into 
aflertions' in fome parts of the fame treatife, which 
are found to be fcarce confident with what they have 
aflerted in other places : But the true feaibn is, the 
narrownefs of the mind of man, that it cannot take in 
all the innumerable properties and relations of one 
fubjecl: with a fingle view j and therefore, whiift they 
are intent on one particular part of their theme, they 
bend all their force of thought to prove, or difprove 
fome propofition that relates to that part, without 
a fufficient attention to the confequences which may 
flow from it, and which may unhappily a ft eel: ano- 
ther part of the fame fubjeft j and oy this means 
they are fometimes led to fay things which are incon- 
fiftent. In fuch a cafe, the great dealers in difpute 
and controverfy take pleafure to caft nonfenfeandfelf- 
contradiction on their antagonift, with huge and hate- 
ful reproaches. For my part, I rather choofe to pi- 
ty human nature, whofe neceflary narrownefs of 
underftanding expofes us all to fome degrees of this 
frailty. But the moft extenfive furvey poffible of 
our whole fubjeft is the beft remedy againft it. It 
is our judging and arguing upon a partial view or 
things, that expofes us to miftakes, and pufhes us 
into abfurdities, or at lead to the very borders of 
them. 

Rule III. " In fetching the knowledge of things, 
" always keep the precife point of the prefent quef- 
u tion in your eye. Take heed that you add no- 
cc thing to it while you are arguing, nor omit any 
" part of it." Watch carefully left any new ideas 
flide in to mingle themfelves either with the fubjett 
or the predicate. See that the queftion be not alter* 
ed by the ambiguity of any word taken in different 
N 4 fenfes 5 
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fenfes ; nor let any fecret prejudices of your own, 
or the fophiftical arts of others, cheat your under- 
flanding, by clianging the queftion/ or ihuffiing in 
any thing elfe in its room 

And for this end it is ufeful to keep the j^recHe 
matter of inquiry zsjimple as may be, and difengaged 
from a complication of ideas, which do not necefFarily 
belong to it. By admitting a complication of ideas, 
and taking too many, things at once into one que- 
ftion, the mind is fome times dazzled and bewilder- 
ed ; and the truth is loft in fuch a variety and con- 
fufion of ideas ; whereas, by limiting and narrowing 
the queftion, you take a fuller furvey of the whole 
of it. 

By keeping the {ingle point of inquiry in our 
conftant view, we fliall be fecured from fudden, 
rafh, and impertinent refponfes and determinations, 
which fome have obtruded inftead of folutions and 
fblid anfwers, before they perfectly knew the .quef- 
tions. 

Rule IV. « When you have cxaftly coniidered 
" the precife pointvof inquiry, pr what is unknown 
" in the queftion, then confider, what, and how 
" much you know already of this queftion, or of 
" the ideas and terms of which it is compofed."' It 
is by a comparifon of the known and unknown part* 
of the queftion together that you find what refe- 
rence the part known hath unto, or what connection 
it hath with the thing that is fought : Thofe ideas, 
whereby the known and unknown parts of the que- 
ftion are connected, will furnifh you with middle 
terms or arguments whereby the thing propofed 
may be proved or difproved. 

In this part of your work, namely, comparing ideas 
together, take due time, and be not two hafty to come 
to a determination, efpecially in points of import- 
ance. Some men, when they fee a little agreement 
or difagreement between ideas, they prefume a great 
deal, and fo jump into the conclusion : This is a fliort 

way 
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way to fancy, opinion and conceit, but a moil unfafe 
and uncertain way to true knowledge and wifdom^ 

Rule. V. " In choofing your middle terms or ar- 
M guments to prove any queftion, always take fuch 
" topics as are fureft, and leaft fallible, and which 
" carry the greatest evidence and ftrength with 
w them." Be not fo folicitous about the number, as 
the weight of your arguments, efpecially in proving 
any propofition which admits of natural certainty, 
or of complete demonfixation* Many times we do 
injury to a caufe by dwelling upon trifling argu* 
ments. We amufe our hearers with uncertainties* 
by multiplying the number of feeble reafonings, be- 
fore we mention thofe which are more fubftantiai^. 
conclusive, and convincing. And too often we yield 
up our afient to mere probable arguments, where 
certain proofs may be obtained. 

Yet it muft be confefled, there are many cafes 
wherein the growing, numbers of probable arguments 
increafes the degree of probability, and gives a great 
and fufficient confirmation to the truth which is 
fought vas, 

( 1.) When we are inquiring the true fenfe of 
any word or phraie, we are more confirmed in the 
fignuication of it, by finding the fame expreffion fa 
ufed in feveral authors, or in feveral places of the 
fame author. 

(2.) When we are fcarching out the true meaning 
or opinion of any writer, or inquiring into any fa* 
cred doctrine of fcripture, we come to a furer jdeter- 
mination of the truth by feveral diftinft places where^ 
in the fame thing is exprefled or plainly implied v 
becauie it is not fo probable that an honeft fkilful 
reader ihould miftake the meaning of the writer ia 
many places, as he may in one or two. 

(3.) When vie would prove tfre importance of 

any fcriptural doctrine or duty, the multitude of 

texts wherein it is repeated and inculcated upon the 

reader, feems naturally to inftruft us that it is a 

N s matter 
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matter of greater import arice than other things which 
are but flightly or fingly mentioned in the Bible. 

(4.) In fearching out matters of fact in times paft 
or in diftant places, in which cafe moral evidence is 
fufficient, and moral certainty is the utmoft which 
can be attained, here we derive a greater aflurance 
of the truth of it by a number of perfons, or a mul- 
, titude of circumftances concurring *o bear witnefs 
to it. 

(5.) From many experiments in natural philofo- 
J>hy we more fafely infer a general theorem, than 
we can from one or two» 

(tf.) In matters which require • prefent pra&ice* 
both facred and civil, we muft content ourfelves of- 
tentimes with a mere preponderation of probable 
reafons or arguments. Where there are feverai rea» 
fens on each fide, for and againft a thin$ that is to 
fee done or omitted, a finall argument added to 
the heap may juftly turn the balance on one fide, 
and determine the judgment, as I have noted in the 
Second Part of Logic. 

To conclude :. A growing acquaintance with mat- 
ters of learning, and a daily improvement of our 
understandings in affairs human and divine, will beft 
teach us to judge and diftinguifh in what cafes the 
number of argument* adds to their weight and 
force : It is only experience can fully inform us 
when we muft be determined by probable topics, 
and when we muft feek and expect demonstrations. 

Rule VI; " Prove your conclusion (as far as pof- 
w fible) by fome propofitions that are in themfelves 
" more plain, evident, and certain, than the con- 
«« clufion 5 or at leaft fuch as are more known, and 
« more intelligible to the perfon whom you would 
" convince." . If we fhall neglect this rule, we fhail 
endeavour to enlighten that which is obfcure by 
fomething equally or more obfeure, and to confirm 
that which is doubtful by fomething equally or 
more uncertain. Cdfomon fenife di&ates to all men, 
• * that 
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that it is impoffiMe to eftablifh any truth, and to 
convince others of it, but by fomethinpthat is bet- 
ter known to them th*P that truth is* 

Rule VIL " Labour in all your argufngs to en* 
u lighten the underftanding, as well as to conquer 
" and captivate the judgment." Argue in fuch a 
manner as may give a natural, diftinft, and folid 
knowledge of things to ybur hearers, as well as to 
force their aflent by a mere proof of the queftiou. 
Now, to attain this end, the chief topic or medium 
of your demonftration fliould be fetched, as much as 
poffible, from the nature of the thing to be proved, 
or from thofe things which are moft naturally coi> 
netted with it. 

Geometricians fome times break this rule without 
necemty, two ways} namely* ' 

i; Wlien they prove one propofition only by 
iKewing that abfurdities will follow if the contra- 
dictory propofition be fuppofed or admitted : This 
is called ReduQio ad abfurdum* , or Dunonftratio per 
impo/Jtbile^A%foT inftance, "When they prove all the 
radii of. a circle to be equal, by fuppofing one ra- 
dius to. b» longer or fhorter than another, and then 
ftiewihg what confequences will follow. This, I con- 
fefs^ forces the aflent, but it does not enlighten the 
mind, by fhewing the true reafon and caufe why all 
fBflfoV are equal, which is derived from the very 
conftructionof a circle : For* fince a circle is formed , 
by fixing one end of a ftraight liae- in the centre, 

; N-* and 



* Note, Tlii* rtde chiefly refers to the eAabliflanent of fome. 
truth, rather than the refutation of error. It is a very com* 
mon and ufeful way of arguing, to refute, a falfe propofition^ 
by {hewing, what evident falfbood or abfurdity will follow 
from it : For what propofitioov focver is really abfurd and 
felfe, does efFc&ually prove that principle to be falfe from 
which it is derived; fo that. this way of refuting an error if 
aotfoufually i&ti Rciuak ad Abjurdum*. 
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and moving the other end round, (or, which is all 
one, by compares kept open to a certain extent), it 
follows evidently that every part of the circum- 
ference being thus defcribed, muft be equally diftant 
from the centre, and therefore the Radti % which are 
lines from the centre to the circumference, mod be 
all equal. 

2. Geometricians forget this rule when they heap 
up many far-fetched lines, figures, and proportions 
to prove fbme plain, fimple, and obvious propor- 
tion. This is called a Dtmonftration per aliena et re~ 
piotay or an argument from unnatural and remote 
mediums : As if, in order to prove the radii of a 
circle are all equal, I fhould make feveral triangles 
and fquares about the circle, and then from fome 
properties and proportions of flares and triangles 
prove that the radii of a circle are equal 

Yet it muft be confefled, that fometimes fuch 
queftions happen, that it is hardly poffible to prove 
them by direct arguments drawn from the nature 
of things, t*fc. and then it may not only be lawful 
but neceflary to ufe indirect, proofs, and arguments 
drawn from remote mediums, or from the abfurdi- 
ty of the contradictory iuppofitions. 

Such indirect and remote arguments may alfo 
be fometimes ufed to confirm a proportion, which 
has been before proved by arguments more direct 
and immediate. 

Run VIII. Though arguments fhould give light 
to the fubject, as well as conftrain the auent, yet 
you muft learn " to diftinguifli well between an ex- 
li plication and an argument ; and neither impofe 
c< Upon yourfelves, nor fuffer yourfelves to be im- 
u poied upon by others, by miftaking a mere fllut 
** tratioif for a convincing reafon. 

Axioms themfelves, or felf-evident propofitions, 
spay want an explication or illuftration, though 
they are not to be proved by reafoning. 

Similitudes andaRuftons have oftentimes a very 

happy 
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happy influence to Explain fome difficult truth, and 
to render the idea of it familiar and eafy> Where 
the refemblance is juft and accurate, the influence 
of a fimile may proceed fo far as to fhew the poffi- 
bility of the thing in queftion : But fimilitudes muft 
not be taken as a folid -proof of the truth or exift- 
ence of tjiofe things to which they have a refem- ' 
blance A too great deference paid to fimilitudes, 
or an utter rejection of them, feem to be two ex- 
tremes, and ought to be avoided. The late inge- 
nious Mr. Locke, even in his inquries after truth, 
makes great ufe of ftmiles for frequent illustration, 
and is very happy in the invention of them \ though 
he warns us alio left we miftakc them for conclufive 
arguments. 

Yet let it be noted here, that a parable or fimi- 
litude ufed by an author may give a fufficient proof 
of the true fenfe and meaning of that author, pro r 
vided that he draw not this limilitude beyond the 
{cope and defign for which ft was brought ; as, wherj 
our Saviour/ affirms, Rev. iii. 3. J tvill come on thee 
as a thief; this -will plainly prove that he defcribes 
the unexpeclednefs of his appearance, though it is by 
ho means to be drawn to fignify any injuftice in his 
deiign. 

Rule IX. " In your whole courfe of reafoning 
« ke^p your mind fincerely intent on the purfuk 
u of truth j and follow folid argument wherefo- 
" ever it leads you. Let not a party fpirit, nor any 
cf paffioti or prejudice whatfoever, flop or avert the 
" current of your reafoning in queft of true know- 
« ledge." 

When you are inquiring therefore into any fub- 
jett, maintain a due regard to the arguments and 
objections on both (ides of a queftion: Confider, 
compare, and balance them well before you deter- 
mine for one fide. It is a frequent, but a very faulty 
practice, to hunt after arguments only to make 
good one fide of a queftion, and entirely tp negleft 

and 
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and refufe thofe which favour the other fide. If we 
have not given a due weight to arguments on both 
fides, we do" but wilfully mifguide our judgment, 
and abufe our reafon, by forbidding its fearch after 
truth. When we efpoufe opinions by a fecret bias 
on the mind, through the influence of fear, hope, 
honour, credit, intereft, or any other prejudice, 
and then feek arguments only to fupport thofe opi- 
nions, we have neither done our duty to God, nor to 
ourfelves, and it is a matter of mere chance if we 
ftumble upon truth in oar way to eafe and prefer- 
ment. The power of reafoning was given us by our 
Maker for this very end, to pnrfue truth ; and we 
abufe one of his-richeft gifts, if we bafely yield it up 
to be led aftray by any of the meaner powers of na- 
ture, or the perilling interefts of this life. Reafon 
itfelf, if honeftly obeyed, will lead us to receive the 
divine revelation of the gofpel where it is duly pro- 
pofed, and this .will fhew us the path of life ever-* 
lafting. 



xw. 
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Op Disposition and Method. 



IT is not merely a clear and diftincT: idea,, a weff 
formed prdpofition, or a juft argument, that i* 
fufficient to fearch out and communicate the know* 
fedge of a fubjeeT:. There mull be a variety and fe- 
ries of them difpofed in a due manner, in order to 
attain this end : And therefore it is the defign of 
the laft part of Logic {o teach us the art of method* 
It is that mull fecure our thoughts from that confu- 
sion, darknefs, and miftake, which unavoidably alv 
tend the meditations and difcourfes even of the. 
brighteft genius who defpifes U\c rules of it. . 
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I. Wc (hall here confiJer the nature of method, 
•and the feveral kinds of it. 

IL Lay down the general rules of method, with 
a few particulars under them. 



CHAP. 



Of the Nature gf Method, and the feveral Kinds 
of it 9 namely, Natural and Arbitrary, Synthetic and 
Analytic. 

METHOD, taken in the largeft fenfe, implies 
the placing of feveral things, or performing 
operations in fuch an order, as is moft con- 
venient to attain fome end proposed : And in this 
fenfe it is applied to all the works of nature and art, 
to all the divine affairs of creation aqd providence j 
and to the artifices, fchemes, contrivances and prac- 
tices of mankind* whether in natural, civil, or facred 
affairs. 

Now this orderly diipofition of things includes 
the ideas of prior, pofterior, and fimultaneous ; of 
fuperior, inferior, aud equal? of beginning, end, and 
middle,. &c. which are described more particularly 
among the general affections of Being, in ontology..; 
- .But, in logic, method is ufually taken in a more 
limited fenfe, and the nature of it is thus defcribed : 
Method is the difeojition of a variety of thoughts on any 
fubjeB in fuch order as may biftferve to find out unknown 
truths, to explain and confirm truths that are known, or 
to fix them to the memory. 

It is diftributed into two, general -kinds, namely, 
natural and arbitrary, , 

Natural 
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Natural method is that which obferves the order 
of nature, and proceeds in fuch a manner as that the 
knowledge of the things which follow depends in 
a great meafure on the things which go before, and 
this is twofold, viz. fyntfaetic and analytic*. 

Synthetic method is that which begins with the 
parts f, and leads onward to the knowledge of the 
Whole ; it begins with the mod (imple principles, 
and genera" truths, and proceeds by degrees to 

that 

* The word analyfis has three or four fenfcs, which it may 
not be improper to take notice of here. 

I x. It figni£es the general and particular heads of a difcourfe, 

I with their mutual connection*, both co-ordinate and fubordi- 

I nate, drawn out by way of abftract into one or more tables, 

I which arc frequently placed like an index at the beginning or 

I end of a book. 

1 4. it fignifies the refolding of a difcourfe into its various 

f fubje<5U and arguments, as when any writing of the ancient 

prophets is refolved into the prophetical, hiftorical, doctrinal, 
) and practical parts of it ; it is faid to be analyfed in general. 

When a fentence is dtftingui&ed into the nouns, the verbs, 
I pronouns, adverbs, and other particles of fpeech, which com; 

pofe it, then it is fa id' to be analyfed grammatically, When 
I the fame fentence is diftinguiftied into fubject and predicate, 

I proportion, argument, act, object, caufe, effect, adjunct, op- 

pofite, &c. then it is analyfed logically and metaphyfically. 
( This laft is what is chiefly meant in the theological f choc-la, 

when they fpeak of analyfing a text of fcripturc. 

3. An al yfis figni fie* particularly the fcience of algebra, where- 
i in a quefhon being propofed, one or more letters, as, x, y, z, 

or voweb, as, a, e, i, &c. are made ufe of to fignify the un* 
I known number, which being intermingled with fcveral known 

\ numbers in the quefMon, is at laft, by the rules of art, fep^rase d 

or releaied from that entanglement, and its particular value is 

found out by {hewing its equation or equality to fome known 

number. 

4. It fignifies analytical method, as here explained in logic, 
f Note, It is confefled that fynthefis often begins with the 

genus and proceeds to the fpecies and individuals. But the 
genus or generic nature is then confidered only as a phyfical 
or eflential part of the fpecies, though it be fometimes called 
I an nniverfal or logical whole. Thus fynthetic method main- 

tains its own defcription ftill, for it begins with the parts, au4 
proceeds to the whole ; which is compofed of them. 
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that which is drawn from them, or compounded- 
of them : And therefore . it is called the method of 
compofit ion- 
Analytic method takes the whole compound as it 
finds it, whether it be a /pedes or an individual, and. 
leads us into the knowledge of it, by refolving it 
into its firft principles or parts, its generic nature rY 
and its fpecial properties ; and therefore it is called . 
the method of refolution. . 

As fynthetic method is generally ufed in teaching 
the fciences after they are invented,, fo analytic is 
moft practifed in finding out things unknown. . 
Though it muft be confefied that both methods are 
fometiraes employed to find out truth and to com—' 
municate it. . 

If we know the parts of any fubjeft eafier and 
better than the whole, we confider the parts dif- 
tindtly, and by putting them together, we come 
to the knowledge of the whole. So in grammar- 
we learn firft to know letters, we join them to make 
fyllables, put of.fyllables we* compote words, and out r 
of words we make fentences and difcourfes. So the 
phyfician and apothecary knows the nature and pow- 
ers of his fimples, namely* his drugs, his herbs, his.. 
minerals, &c. ; and putting them together, and confiV 
dering their -feveral virtues, he finds what will be 
the nature and powers of the bolus, or any com- 
pound medicine : This- is the fynthetic method. 

But if we are better acquainted with the whole 
than we are with particular parts, then we divide 
or refolve the whole into its parts, and thereby 
gain a diftinft knowledge of them. So in -vulgar 
life we learn in the grofs what plants or minerals 
are 5 and then by chemiftry we gain the knowledge 
of fait, mlphur, fpirk, water, earth, which arc the 
principles of them. So we are firft acquainted 
with the whole body of an animal, and then by ana- 
tomy or difle&ion we come to learn all the inward 
and outward parts of it. This is the analytic method. 

According 
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According to this moft general and obvious idea 
of lynthetic and analytic method, they differ from 
each other as the way which leads up from a val- 
ley to, a mountain differs fromitfelf, confidered as it 
leads down from the mountain to the valley ; or,' as 
St Matthew and St Luke prove Chrift to be the/on of 
^Abraham } Luke finds it. out by analyfis, rifing from 
Chrift to his anceftors ; Mathew teaches it* in the 
fynthetic method, begining -from Abraham, and 
fhewing-that Chrift is found among his poftcrity* 
Therefor* it is an ufeful thing in the fciences, when 
we have by analyfis found out a truth, we ufe the 
Synthetic method to explain and deliver it, and prove 
it to be true. 

In jhis eafy view of things, thefe two kinds of mc+ 
thod may be preferved confpicuoufly, and entirely 
. diftinet : But the fubje&s of knowledge being infi- 
nite, and the ways whereby we arrive at this know- 
ledge being aknoft infinitely various, it is very dif- 
ficult, and almoft knpofiible, always to maintain the 
precife diftinc~tion beween thefe two methods* 

This will evidently appear in the following obfer- 
nations. 

OMerv. I. The analytic method being ufed chiefly 
to find out things unknown, it is not limited or con- 
fined merely to begin with fame whole fubject, and 
proceed to the knowledge of its parts, but it takes 
its rife fometimes from any {ingle part or property, 
or from any thing whatfoever that belongs to a fub- 
jeft which happens to be firft and moft eafily known, 
and thereby inquires into the more abftnafe and un- 
known parts, properties, caufes,. effects, and modes 
of it, whether abfoluteor relative : As, for inftance, 

(1.) Analyfis finds out caufes by their eftefts. So 
in the Speculative part of natural philofophy, when 
we obferve light, colours, motion, hardnefs, foftnefs,. 
and other properties and powers of bodies, or any of 
the common or uncommon arpearances of things, ei- 
ther on earth or in heaven, we fearch out the caufes of 

them 
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them. So by the various creatures we find out the ; 
Creator, and learn his wifdom, power and goodnefs. 

(2.) It finds out efre&s by their caufes. So the prac- 
tical and mechanical part of natural philofophy con- 
siders fuch powers of motion, as the wind, the fire, 
and the water, &c. and then contrives what ufes they 
may be applied to, and what will be their effetts, in 
order to make mills and engines of various kinds. 

(3.) It finds out the general and fpecial nature 
of a thing, by considering the various attributes 
of the individuals, and observing what is common 
and what is proper, what is. accidental, and what 13 
eflcntial. So by furveying the colour, the fhape» 
motion, reft, place, folidity, and extenfion of bodies, 
we come to find that the nature of body in general is 
folid extenfion j becaufe all other qualities of bodies 
are. changeable; but this belongs to all bodies, and 
it endures through all changes; and becaufe this 
is proper to body alone, and agrees not. to any thing 
elfe ; and it is the foundation of all other properties, 

(4.) It finds out the remaining properties or parts 
of a thing, by having fome parts or properties given. 
So the area of a triangle is found by knowing the 
height and the bafe. So by having two fides and 
an an^le of a triangle given, we find the remaining 
fide and angles. So when wc know cogitation is the 
prime attribute; of a fpirit, we infer its immateriality, 
and thence its immortality, 

(5.) Analyfis finds the means neceflary to attain 
a propofed end, by "having the end firft affigned. 
So in moral, political, economical affairs, having pro- 
pofed the government of felf, a family, a fociety, or a 
nation, in order, to their beft intereft, we confider 
and fearch out what are the proper laws, rules and 
means to effect it. So in the practices of artificers, 
manufafturers of various kjrids, the end being pro- 
pofed, as, making cloth, houfes, (hips, &c. we find out 
ways of composing thofe things for the feveral ufes 
of human life. But the putting any of thefe means 
in execution to attain the end, is fynthetic method. 

Many 
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Many other particulars might be reprefented to 
fliew the various forms of analytic method; whereby 
truth is found out, and fome of them come very 
neai^to fynthetic, (o hardly as to be diftinguiihed. 

Obferv. II. Not only the inveftigation of truth* 
but the communication of it alfo, is often pra&ifed in 
fuch a method, as neither agrees precifely to fynthe- 
tic or analytic. Some fciences, if you confider the 
whole of them in general, are treated in fynthetic 
order ; fo phyfics, or natural philofophy, begins ufu- 
ally with an account of the general nature and pro- 
perties of matter or bodies, and by degrees defcends n 
to confider the particular fpecies of bodies, with their 
powers and properties ; yet it is very evident, that 
when philofophers come to particular plants and a- 
nimals, then by chemiftry and anatomy they analyfe 
or refolve thofe bodies into their feveral conftituent 
parts. On the other hand, logic is begun in analytic 
method 5 the whole is divided into its integral parts, 
according to- the four operations of the mind j yet 
here and there fynthetic method is ufed in the par- 
ticular branches of it, for it treats of ideas in gene- 
ral firft, and then defcends to the feveral fpecies of 
them j it teaches how proportions are made up of 
ideas, and fyllogifms of propofitions, which is the 
order of compofition. 

The ancient fcholaftic writers have taken a great 
deal of pains, and engaged in ufelefs difputes, about 
thefe two methods," and after all have not been able 
to give fuch an account of them as to keep them en- 
tirely diftincl; from each other, neither in the theory 
nor in the prc&ice. Some of the moderns have avoid- 
ed this confuiion in fome meafure by confining them- 
felves to defcribe almoft nothing elfe but the fynthe- 
tic anylitic methods of geometricians and algrebraifts, 
whereby they have too much narrowed the nature 
and rules of method, as though every thing were to 
be treated in mathematical forms. ' 
Upon the whole, I conclude that neither of thefe 

two 
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two methods (hould be two fcrupuloufly and Arper- 
ftitioufly purfued, either in the invention or in the 
communication of knowledge. It is enough, if the 
order of nature be but obferved in making the 
knowledge of things following depend on the know- 
ledge of the things which go before. Oftentimes a 
mixed method will be found moft effectual for thefe 
purpofes ; and indeed a wife and judicious profpeft 
of our main end and deflgn muft regulate all me- 
thod whatfoever. 

Here the rules of natural method ought -to be pro- 
pofed, (whether it be analytic or fynthetic, or mix- 
ed :) but it is proper firfl; to give fome account of 
arbitrary method, left it be thruft at too great a di£- 
iance from the firft mention of it. 

Arbitrary method leaves the order of nature, and 
accommodates itfelf to many purpofes ; fuch as, to 
treafure up things, and retain them in memory 5 to 
to harrangue and perfuade mankind to any practice 
in the religious or the civil life ; or to delight, amufe, 
or entertain the mind. 

As for the afliftance of the memory, in moft things 
a natural order has an happy influence; for reafon it- 
felf deducing one thing from another, greatly affifts 
the memory by the natural connexion and mutual 
dependence of things. But there are various other 
methods which mankind have made nfe of for this 
purpofe, and indeed there are fome fubje&s that can 
hardly "be reduced either to anaiyfis or fynthefis. 

In reading or writing hiftory, fome follow the or- 
der of the governors of a nation, .and difpofe every 
tranfa&ion under their particular reigns ; So the fa- 
cred books of Kings and Chronicles are written. Some 
write in annals or journals, and make a new chapter of 
every year. Some put all thofe tranfaftions together 
which relate to one fubjeft 5 that is, all the affairs of 
one war, one league, one confederacy, one council, 
&c. tho* it lafted many years, and under many rulers. 
So in writing the lives of men, which is called bio- 
graphy, 
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%raphy % fomc authors follow the tract of their years, 
and place every thing in the precife order of time 
when it occurred : Others throw the temper and 
character of the perfons, their private life, their pub^ 
lie (rations, their perioral occurrences, their domeftic 
conduit, their fpeeches, their books or writings, their 
ficknefs and death, into fo many diftincl: chapters. 

•In chronology feme writers make their epochas to 
begin all with one letter: So in the book called DuElor 
iSftoricusj the periods all begin with C ; as, Creation, 
Cataclyfin, or deluge, Chaldean Empire, Cyrus, 
Chrift, Conftantkie &c. Scnhe divide their accounts 
of time according to the four great monarchies ; AC- 
fyritt, Perfian, Grecian, and Roman. Others think 
it ferves the memory beft to divide all their fubje&s 
into the remarkable number of fevens : fo Prideaux 
has written an introduction to hiftory. And there is 
a book of divinity called Fafuulus Contriverfarium, by 
an author of the fame- name, written in the feme me- 
thod, wherein every controverfy has feven queftions 
belonging to it 4 though the order of nature feems to 
be too much neglefted by a confinement to this fep- 
tenary number. 

Thofe writers and fpeakers whofe chief bufinefs 
is to amufe or delight, to allure, terrify, or perfuade 
mankind, do not confine themfelves to any natural 
order, buiinacryptical or hidden method, adapt e- 
*ery thing to their defigned ends. Sometimes thty 
omit thofe things which might injure their defign, 
or grow tedious to thqir hearers, though they 
feem to have a neceflary relation to the point in handT 
Sometimes they, add thofe things which have no great 
references to. the fubject, but are fuited to allure or 
refrefii the mind and the ear. They dilate fometimes, 
and flourifh long upon little incidents, and they fkip 
over, and but lightly touch the drier parts of their 
theme. They place the firft things laft, and the laft 
things firft, .with wondrous art ; and yet fo manage 
it as to conceal their artifice, and lead the fenfes and 

paffiofis 
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pkflions of their hearers into a pleafing and 'power- 
ful captivity. 

It is chiefly poefy and oratory that require the prac- 
tice of this kind of arbitrary method : They omit things 
eifentiai which are not beautiful, 'they infert little 
needlefs circumftances, and beautiful digreffions, they 
invert times and actions, in order to place every thing 
in the moft affecting light ; and for this end, in their 
practice they neglect all logical forms; yet a good 
acquaintance with the forms of logic and natural me- 
thod is of admirable ufe to thofe who would attain 
thefe arts in perfection ; hereby they will be able to 
range their own thoughts in fuch a method and 
fcheme, as to take a more large and comprehend 
furvey of their fubjeft and defign in all the parts of 
it ; and by this means they will better judge what to 
choofe and what to refufe, and how to drefe and 
manage the whole fcene before them, fo as to attain 
their own ends with greater glory and fuccefs. 

CHAP. II. 

The Rules of Method, General and Particular* 

THE general rules of true method in the purfuit 
or communication of knowledge, may be all 
cbmprifed under the following heads. It muft be 
(l.)Safe. (2.) Plain ztid eafy. (-$.) Dfftina. (4.) Full 
or without defetl. (5.) Short or without fuperfiurty 
(6.) Proper to the fubjetl and the defign. (7.) ConneBd. 

Rule I. Among all the qualifications of a good 
method, there is none more neceflary and important 
than that it ihould be fafe, and fecure from error; 
and to this end thefe four particular or (pedal di- 
rections fhould be obferved. 

1. "Ufe great care and circumfpection in laying 
" the foundation of your difcourfe, or your fcheme 
« of thoughts upon any fubjeft." Thofe propofi- 
tions which are to ftand as firft principles, and on 

which 
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which the whole argument depends, muft be viewed 
on all fides with the utmoft accuracy, left an error 
being admitted there, fhould difFufe itfelf through 
the whole fubject See therefore that your general 
definitions or defcriptions are as accurate as the nature 
of the thing will bear : See that your general divifions 
and diftributions be juft and exact, according to the 
rules given in the firft part of logic : See that your 
axioms be fufficiently evident, fo as to demand the 
aflfent of thofe that examine them with due atten- 
tion : See that your firft and more immediate confe- 
quences from thefe principles be welldrawn; and take 
the fame care of all other propofitions that have a 
powerful and fpreading influence, through the fe- 
veral parts of your difcourfe. 

For want of this care, fometimes a large treatife 
has been written by a long deduction of confequencefc 
from one or two doubtful principles, which principles 
have been effectually refuted in a few lines, and 
thus the whole treatife has been deftroyed at once : 
So the largeft and faireft building finks and tum- 
bles to the ground, if the foundation and corner- 
ftones of it are feeble and infufficient 

2. u It is_ a very advifeable thing that your pri- 
€i mary and fundamental propofitions be not only 
€t evident and true, but they fhould be made a little 
« familiar to the mind by dwelling upon them be- 
« f fore you proceed farther." By this means yon 
will gain fo full an acquaintance with them, that 
you may draw confequences from them with much, 
more freedom, with greater variety, brighter evi- 
dence, and with a firmer certainty, than if you have 
but a flight and fudden view of them. 

3. " As you proceed in the connection of your 
« arguments, fee that your ground be made firm in 
u every ftep " See that every link of your chain 
of reafoning be ftrong and good : For if but one 
link be feeble and doubtful, the whole chain of ar- 
guments feels the weaknefs of it, and lies expofed- 

O to 
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to every objeftor, and the original queftion re- 
mains undetermined. 

4. " Draw up all your propofoioBs and arguments 
" with Co much caution, and exprefs your ideas 
" with fuch a juft limitation, as may preclude or 
" -anticipate. any .objections." Yet remember this b 
only 4o be done, as far as it is jxjfiible, without too 
much entangling the queftion, or introducing com- 
plicated ideas, and ebl curing the fenfe. But if fitch 
a cautious and limited. drefs of the queftion fihould 
jrender the ideas too much complicated, orthe.fimfc 
obfeure, -then.it is better to: keep the argument moie 
tfinaplej *lear, and eafy t» :be .under ftood, and after- 
wards mention the obje&ions .diftinAly in their. foil 
ftrength, and give a diftinft aofwer to them. 

>Rujle1I. Let your method, be plain and /eafy, fo 
ithat your hearers or readers, .as well as yourfetf, 
•may rim through it without embarranmeat, and 
imay take a clear and comprehensive .view of the 
•whole Scheme. To this end the following particular 
xLfceftions will be ufeful. 

ri. " Begin always with thofe things which are 
* € beft known and moft obvious, whereby the mind 
** may have no difficulty or fatigue, and proceed 
** by regular and eafy fteps to things that are 'more 
** difficult.'' And as far as poffible, let not the 
jmderftanding, or the proof of any* of your pofitions, 
depend *>n the pofitions that follow, but always on 
thofe -which go before. It is a matter of wonder 
that in fo knowing an age as this, there fliould be 
fo many perfons oftering violence daily to this rule, 
hy teaching the Latin language by a grammar written 
in Latin, which method feems to require a perfedt 
knowledge of an unknown tongue, in order to learn 
-the firft rudiments of it. 

2. u Do not affeft exceffive hafie in learning or 
l« teaching any fcience, nor hurry at once into the 
« mkMi of it, left you be too foon involved in few e- 
« ral new and ftrange idea&and propofitions which . 

u cannot 
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w cannot be well underftood without a longer and 
" dofer attention to thofe which go before." Such 
fort of fpeed is but a wafte of time, and will con- 
ftrain you to take many fteps backward again, if you 
would arrive atta* regular and complete knowledge 
of the fubjedh 

3* " Be not fond of crowding too many thoughts 
" and reafonings into one fentence or paragraph, 
•* beyond the appreherifion or capacity of your 
w readers or hearers/' There are fome perfons* of 
a- good genius and a capacious mind* who write and 
fpeak very obfcurely upon this account j they affeft 
a long, train of dependencies, before they come to a 
period \. they imagine that they can never fill their 
page wiriitoo much fenfe ; but they little think how 
they bury, their own beft jdeas in, the crowds and 
tender them inra'mannerinvifible and uTelefs to the 
greateft.part of mankind. Such men may be great 
fcholars, yet they are but poor teachers- 
- 4* «• For the famereafon, avoid too many fubdi- 
u vifions.. Contrive your fcheme of thoughts in 
u inch a manner as will finifh your whole argument 
u with as few inferior branches' as reafon will ad- 
*? mit ; and let them be fuch as are obvious and 
u open to the underftanding, that they may bcwith«- 
u in one ftngle view of the mind." This will not 
only aflift the underftanding to receive, but it will 
aid the memory alfo to retain truth : Whereas » 
difcourfe cut out into a vaft multitude of gradual 
fubordinations, has many inconveniencies in it ; it 
gives pajn to the mind and memory, in furvyeing 
and retaining the fcheme of difcourfe, and expofes 
the unikilful hearer to mingle the fuperior and in- 
ferior particulars together 5 it leads them into a thick 
wood inftead of open day-light, and places them in 
, a» labyrinth inftead of a plain path* 

5. " Give all diligence in your younger years to 

'* obtain a clear and eafy way of expreffing your 

i% conceptions^ that your words, as faft as you utter 

O a " them, 
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" them, may ftamp your own ideas exactly on the 
" mind of the hearer. w This is a moil happy talent 
for the conveyance of truth, and an excellent fecu- 
rity again ft miftakes and needlefs controverfies. 

Rule III. Let your method be diftincl, and with- 
out the perplexing mixture of things that ought to 
be kept feparate, and this will be eafily practiced by 
four directions. 

i. " Do not bring unneceflary or*heterogeneous 
w matter into your difcourie on any fubjeft; that 
" is, do not mingle an argument on one fubjedr. 
«' with matters that relate entirely to another, but 
" juft Co far as is neceflary to give a clearer know- 
" ledge of the fubjecl in hand." Examples in lo- 
gic may be borrowed from any of the fciences to 
illuftrate the rules ; But long interpofition$ of natu- 
ral philofophy, of the imagination and pafSons, of ag- 
ency of fpirits united to bodies, &c. break the thread 
of difcourfe, and perplex the fubject. 
. 2. " Let every complicated theme or idea be di- 
" vided into its diftinci: fingle parts, as far as the 
" nature of the fubjeft and your prefent defign 
" requires it." Though you muft not abound in 
needlefs fubdivifions, yet fomething of this work is 
very neceflary ; and it is a good judgment alone can 
dictate how far to proceed in it, and when to flop. 

Compound ideas muft be reduced to a Ample 
form in order to underftand them well. You may 
eafily mafter that fubjecT: in all the parts of it by a. 
vegular fucceffion, which would confound the un- 
derftanding to furvey them at once. So we come to 
the knowledge of a very perplexed diagram in geome- 
try, or a complicated machine in mechanics, by having 
it parcelled out to us in its feveral parts and principles, 
according to this and the foregoing rule of method. 

3. " Call every idea, propofition and argument 
« to its proper clafs, and keep each part of the fub- 

« jecl 

* Things of one kind are called homogeneous, things of dif- 
ferent kinds are heterogeneous. 
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€t jedt in- its own place. Put thofe tilings all together 
** that belong to one part or property, one confi- 
** deration or view of your fubjecV '1 lus will pro 
vent necdlefs repetitions, and keep you from inter- 
mixing tilings which are different. We rauft, main- 
tain this diftWtion of. things and places if we would? 
be fafe from error. It is confufion that leads us intOi 
endleft miftakes, which- naturally arife from a, va- 
riety of! ideas ill-joined, illrfcrted,, or ill-difpofecL 
It is one great ufe of- method, that a multitude of 
* thoughts and proportions may he fodiftinclly.ranged 
in their- proper* lituations, that the mind may no£ 
be overwhelmed with a confuted attention to them 
all at once, nor be. diftracted with their variety, nor 
be tempted; to unite things which ought to be fepa- 
rated, nor to disjoin things which mould be united. 

4. a In the partition of your difcourfe into diftinct 
«* heads, take heed that your particular* do not in- 
94 terfere with the generals,, nor with each other." 
Think it is not enough that you make ufe of diftinft 
expreffions in each particular, but take care that the 
ideas be diftinct alfo. It ismere foolery to multiply 
diftincl particulars in treating of ihtngs% wfcsre the ' 
difference of your particularities only in norms and . 
iwrds.* 

Rule W>. The method of : treating a fubjeft mould 
be plenary or full, fo that nothing may.be wanting ; , 
nothing which isneceflaryorproperfhouldbeomitted* 

When you are called, to explain a fubjeclydo not 
pafs by, nor (kip over any things in it which is very 
difficult orobfoure. 

When you enumerate the parts or the properties of 
any fubje&, do it in a> complete and comprehenfive 
manner. 

When you are aflerttngor proving/ any truth,, fee • 
that every doubtful or difputable part 0/ the argu- 
ment be well fupported and' confirmed. ; 

If; you . are to iUuftratc onurgue a* point o£ difficuj- - 
ty, hc.not too fcanty of words, tmt, rather become a 
0} tktte 
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ttttle copious and difftifive in your language : Set 
the truth before the reader in feveral lights, turn 
the various fides of it to view, in order to give a 
full idea and firm evidence of the propofition. 

'When you are drawing up a narrative of any mat- 
ter of faft, fee that no important circumftances be 
omitted. 

When you propofe the folution of any difficulty, 
confider all the various cafes wherein it can happen, 
and fhew how they may be folved. 

In fhort, letyour enumerations, your divifions, and 
diftributions of things, be fo accurate, that no need- 
ful idea or part may be left out. 

This fulnefs of method does not require that every 
thing fhould be faid which can be faid upon any 
fubje&j for this would make each fingle fcience 
endlefs ; But you fhould fay every thing which is 
necefiary to the defign in view, and which has a 
proper and direct tendency to this end ; always pro- 
portioning the amplitude of your matter, and the 
fulnefs of your difcourfe, to your great defign, to 
the length of your time, to the convenience, de- 
light, and profit of your hearers. 

Rule V. As your method muft be full without 
deficiency, fo it muft be fhort, or without fuperfluity. 
The fulnefs of a difcourfe enlarges our knowledge, 
and the well concerted brevity faves our time. In 
order to obferve this rule, it will be enough to 
point out the chief of thofe fuperflukies or redundan- 
cies, which fome perfons are guilty of in their dif- 
courfes, with a due caution againftj-hem. 

I. " Avoid all needlefs repetitions of the fame 
" thing in different parts of your difcourfe.*' It 
muft be confefled there are feveral cafes wherein a 
review of fome foregoing propofition is needful to 
explain or prove feveral of the following pofitions •, 
but let your method be fo contrived, as far as pof- 
fible, that it may occafion the feweft rehearfals of 
the fame thing ; for it is not grateful to the hearers, 
without evident neceffity* 

2» « Have 
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2. " Have a care of tedious prolixity, or drawing 
€i out any part of your difcourfe to an unnecefiary 
« and tirefome length.** It is much more honourable 
for an inftructor, an.orator, a pleader, or a preach- 
erj that his hearers fhould fay, I was afraid he would 
have done, than that they fhould be tempted to fhew 
figns of uneafinefs, and long for the conclufion. 

Befides, there is another inconvenience in it •, when 
you affect to amplify on the former branches of a 
difcourfe, you will often lay a neceflity upon yourfelf 
of contracting the latter and moft ufeful patfs^pf it, 
and perhaps prevent yourfelf in the moft imjxirant 
part of your defign. Many a preacher has been 
guilty of this fault in former days ; nor is the pr$- 
fent age without fome inftances of this weaknefs. 

3. (( Do not multiply explications where there is 
u . no difficulty, or darloiefs, or danger of miftake." 
Be not fond of tracing every word of your theme, 
through all the grammatical, the logical andmetaphy-^ 
fical characters and relations of it ; nor fhew your * 
critical learning in fpreading abroad the various 
fenfea of a word, and the various origins of thofe 
fenfes, the etymology of terms, the fynonymous and 
tr"* paronymous or kindred names, &c. where the 
chief point of difcourfe does not at all require it You 
would laugh at a pedant, who profefling to explain 
the Athanafian creed, fhould acquaint you that Atha- 
nafius is derived from a Greek word, which fignifies 
.immortality, and that the fame word a$*v««*„ figni- 
fies alfo the herb tanfy. 

There are fome perfons fo fond of their learned 
distinctions, that they will fhew their fubtilty by 
diftinguifhing where there is no difference. And the 
fame filly affectation will introduce diftinctions upon 
every occurrence, and bring three or four negatives 
upon every fubject of difcourfe 5 firft £ o declare what 
it is not, and then what it is: Whereas fuch negatives 
ought never to be mentioned where there is no ap- 
parent danger of miftake*. How ridiculous would 

that 
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that writer, who, if he were fpeaking of the Nicene 
creed, (hould declare negatively, ( i.) That he did not 
mean the dodtrine which the inhabitants of Nice be- 
lieved;, nor, (2.) A creed written by- them; but,.(3«) 
Positively, a creed compofed by feveral Chriftian bifli- 
ops met together in the city of Nice ? Thepofitive is 
fufficient here, and the two negatives are impertinent, 

4* u Be not fond of proving- thofe things which 
* need no proof;" Such as felfcevidenr proportions 
and truths univerfally confefied, or ftich as are en* 
tirely agreed to and granted by our opponents* It is 
this vain affection of proving every thing that has led 
geometricians- to form ufelefs and intricate demon* 
{(rations to fupport fome theorems, which are fuffi* 
ciently evident to the eye by inipc&ion ; or to the 
mind by the firft mention of them ; and-it 19 the fame 
humour that reigns fometimes in the pulpit, and 
fpends half the fermon in proving fome general truth 
which i9 never difputed or doubted} and thereby 
robs the auditory of more ufeful. entertainment. 

5. As there are fome things fo evidently true, 
that they want no proof, fo there are others fo evi- 
dently falfe, that they want no refutation* It is mere 
trifling, and a wafte of our precious moments, to 
invent and raife fuch obje&ions as no man wottld 
ever make in earneft, and* that merely for the fake 
of anfwering and folving them : This breaks in no~ 
torioufly' upon the due brevity of method . 

{>• " Avoid in general all learned forms, all trap- 
€i pings of art, and ceremonies of the fchools* where 
* € there is no need of them." It is reported concern- 
ing the late Czar of Mufcovy^ that when he firft ac- 
quainted himfelf with mathematical learning, he 
praclifed ail the rules- of circumvallation and contra- 
vallation, and the fiege of a towa in Livonia ; and 
by the .length- of thafe formalities he loft the oppor- 
tunity of taking the town, 

7. " Do not fuffcr every occasional and incidental . 
«« thought to carry you away into a^longparentheiis, 

" and. 
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€€ and thus to ftretch out your difcourfe, and divert 
*' you from the point in hand." In the purfult of 
your fubject, if any ufeful thought occur which 
belongs to Tome other theme, note it down for the 
fake of your memory on fome other paper, and lay 
it by in referve for its proper place and feafon: 
But let it not incorporate itfelf with your prefent 
theme, nor draw off your mind from your main bufi- 
nefs,* though it fhould be ever fo inviting. A man, 
who walks directly but flowly towards his journey's 
end, will arrive thither much fooner than his neigh- 
bour, who runs into every crooked turning which 
he meets, and wanders afide to gaze at every thing 
that ftrikes his eyes by the way, or to gather every 
gaudy flower that grows by the fide of the road. 

To fum up all : u There is a happy medium to 
<* be obferved in our method, fo that the brevity 
** may not render the fenfe obfcure, nor the argu- 
«« irient feeble, nor our knowledge merely fuperfi- 
** cial : And, on the other hand, that the fulnefs 
** and copioufnefs of our method may not wafte the 
€C time, tire the learner, or fill the mind with trifles 
« and impertinencies." 

The copious and the contracted way of writing have 
each their peculiar advantages. There is a proper 
ufe to be made of large paraphrafes, and full, parti- 
cular, and diffufive explications and arguments; thefe 
are fitted for thofe who defign to be acquainted 
thoroughly with every part of the fubjecl:. There i3 
alio an ufe of fhorter hints, abftracts, and compendi- 
ums, to inftruct thofe who feek only a flight and ge- 
neral knowledge, as well as to refrefh the memory of 
# thofe who have learned the fcience already, and 
gone through a large fcheme. But it is a grofs a- 
bufe of thefe various methods of inftruction, when 
a perfon has read a mere compendium or epitome of 
any fcience, and he vainly imagines that he under- 
ftands the whole fcience. So one boy may become a 
philofopher by reading over the mere dry definitions 

and. 
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anddivifions of &beibhf*sGompenditmtfPeripeteticifm* 
So another may boaft that he underftandsa/w^wj-be^ 
caufe he has fecn aikeieton-, andaihirdprofelshimfelf 
a learned divine, when hecanrepeafctheapofties creed. 

Rule VI. " Take care that your method be pro- 
u per to the fubject in hand, proper to your prefent 
u defign, as well as proper to the age zndpjace wher<- 
** in you dwell. 

i. Let your method be proper to the fubject. All 
firiences nmfl not be learned or taught in one me- 
thod. Morality and theology, metaphyfks and logic* 
will not be eaiily and happily reduced to frric"fc ma* 
thematicai method ; Thofe who have tried, have 
found much.incoavenience therein* 

Seme things, have more need to be txptamedthan 
t& be proved $ as axioms, orfelf*eviden£propou^ans| 
and indeed all the fir ft great principles, the chief and 
moft important doctrines . both of natural- and re*- 
vealed religion ; for, when the fenfe of them is clear*- 
ly explained, they appear fo evident in the light of 
nature or fcripturc, that they want no other proof. 
There are other things that Hand in heed of proof, 
as well as explication, as many mathematical theo- 
rems, and feveral deep controverfies in morality and 
divinity. There are yet other forts o£ fubje&s which, 
want rather to be warmly imprefledupon the mind 
by -fervent exhortations, and ftand in more need of 
this than they do either of proof or explication; fuch 
are the moft general, plain and obvious duties of 
piety towards God, and: love towards men, with the 
governments of all our inclinations and paffions* Now* 
thefe feveral fubjects ought to be treated in a differ^ 
ent manner and method* 

Again, there are fome fubje&s in the fame trea~ 
tife which are more uieful and neceflary than others, 
and fome parts of a fubjecl: which are eminently and 
chiefly defigned by a writer or fpeaker; True method 
will teach us to dwell longer upon thefe themes, 
-and. to lay out more thought and labour upon 

them^ 
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them; whereas the fame art of method will teach ua 
tO'eut*fhort<the(e things which are ufed only to in- 
tfodace our maki&ibjelVand to ft and as fcaSblding 
merely to aid- the Aru&ure of our .difcourfe* 'It will 
teach «s aMbto content ourfelves- with brief hints of 
thofe matters which are merely occafioral and inci- 
dental. 

^2. Sever 1 method mutt be wljufted by yourdefign; 
for if you treat of t&e fame fubje& with two different 
TiewB and defigne, you will find it neceflary to ufe 
different methods. 6uppofe the doftrine of the facred 
Trinity were your theme, and you were to read a 
le&ure to young ftudents on that fubjeft, or if -you 
designed -a treatife for the con virion of learned men, . 
you would purfue a very different method from that 
which would be. proper to regulate a pra&ical di£. 
courfe or ^a fermon to mftrutt common ^hriftians 
merely in the-pious improvement of tfaisdo&rine, and 
awaken* them to* the duties which are derived thence. 
In fhort, we muft not firft lay down -certain and 
precifcrules of jnethod, and Yefolve to confine the 
matter we difcourfe of to that particular form and 
order ef topics ; but we muft well confider, and ftu- 
dy the fubjett of our difcourfe thoroughly, and takca 
juft furvey of our prefent defign, and thefe will give 
fufficient hints of the particular form and order in 
which we (hould handle it, provided that*we are mo- 
derately fkilled in the general laws of method and or- 
der. 

Yet let it be noted here, that neither the fubjeft, 
nor matter of a difcourfe, nor the particular defign 
of it, can fo precifely determine the method, as to 
leave no room' for liberty and variety. The very fame 
theme may be handled, and that aho with the fame 
defign, in feveral different methods, among which 
it is hard to fey which is the beft. In writing a fyfr 
tem of divinity, fome begin with the fcriptures, and 
thence deduce all other do&rmes and duties. Some 
bogw "wkh'tfee being ef God and bis attributes, fo 

far 
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far as he is known by the light of nature, and then • 
proceed to the doctrines of revelation. Some diftin- 
guilh the whole fubjeet into the credenda and agen- 
da, that is, Things to be believed, and things to be 
done. Some think it beft to explain the whole Chri- 
ftian religion by an hiftorical detail of all the difco veries 
which God has made of himfelf to this lower world, be- 
ginning at the creation in the firft chapter of Genefis, 
and fo proceeding onward according to the narrative 
of the Old and New Teftament. And there are o- 
thers that endeavour to include the whole of religion 
under thefe four heads, namely, The apoftles creed, 
the Lord's prayer, the ten commandments, and the two 
jacraments ; though I cannot but think this is the leaft 
accurate of any. The fame variety may be allowed 
in treating other fubjects. This very tfeatife of logic is 
an inftance of it, whofe method differs very confid- 
ently from any others which I have feen, as they 
differ alfo greatly from one another, though feveral 
of them are confeffed to be well written. 

3. Though a juft view of our fubjeet and our de- 
fign may dictate proper rules of natural method, yet 
there muft be fome little difference at leaft paid to 
the cuftom of the age wherein we live, and to the hum- 
our and genius of our readers or hearers ; which if we 
utterly reject and difdain, our performance wili fail 
of the defired fuccefs, even though we may have 
followed the juft rules of method. I will mention 
but this one inftance : In the former century it was 
frequent with learned men to divide their theme or 
fubjeet into a great mlutitude of co-ordinate members 
or parts, they abounded alfo in the forms of logic 
and diftinction, and indulged numerous ranks of 
fubordmation. Now, though we ought not to abandon 
the rules of juft method and divifion, in order to com- 
.port with the modifh writers in our age who have 
renounced them, yet it is prudent to pay- fb much 
refpect to the cuftom of the age, as to ufe thefe 
forms of divifion with due moderation, and not affect 

to 
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to multiply them in inch a manner, as to give an 
early and needlefs difguft to the generality of your 
prefent readers. The fame may be faid concerning 
various other methods of conduct in the afiairs of 
learning, as well as the affairs of life, wherein we 
muft mdulge a little to cuftom : And yet we muft 
by no means fixffcr ourfelves fo far to be impofed 
upon and governed by it as to neglect thofe rules . 
of method which are neceffary for the fafe, eafy, and 
complete inquiry into truth, or the ready and effectu- 
al communication of it to others. 

Rule VII. The laft requifite of method is, that 
tie parts of a difcourfe fhould be well connected; and 
thefe three fliort directions will fuffice for this purpofe. 

1. u Keep your main end and defign ever in view, 
** and lefc all the parts of your difcourfe have a 
" tendency towards it, and as far as pbffible make 
u that tendency vifible all the way :" Otherwife the 
readers or hearers will have reafon to wonder for what 
end that or this particular was introduced. 

2. € * Let the mutual relation and dependence of 
€t the feveral branches of your difcourfe be fo juft 
" and evident, that every part may naturally lead 
a onward to the next, without any huge chafms or 
« breaks which interrupt and deform the fcheme." 
The connexion of truths fhould arife and appear in 
their fucceffive rank and order, as the feveral parts 
of a fine profpect afcend juft behind each other, in 
their natural and regular elevations aud diftances, 
and invite the eye. to climb onward with conftant 
pleafure till it reach the iky. Whatfoever horrid 
beauty a precipice or a cataract may add to the pro- 
fpect of a country, yet fuch fort of hideous and 
abrupt appearances in a fcene of -reafoning are real 
blemiflies and not beauties. When the reader is paf- 
fing over fuch a treatife, he often finds a wide va- 
cancy, and makes an uneafy flop, and knows not 
how to tranfport his thoughts over to the next par- 

P ticular, 
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tknbr, for want of fbme doe or coxme&mg idea 
to lay hold of. 

3. rt Acquaint yourfelf with all the proper and 
u decent forms of tranfitkm from one part of a 
" difcourfe to another, and practiie them as occa- 
** fion offers." Where the ideas, propositions and 
arguments, are happily difpofed, and well connect- 
ed, the truth indeed is iecure ; but it renders, the 
difcourfe much mope agreeable, when proper and 
graceful expreffion joins the parts of it together in 
lb entertaining a manner, that the reader knows not 
how to leave off till he hath arrived at the end. 

/Thefe are the general and moft important rules of 
true Method ; and though they belong chiefly to 
the communication of konwledge, yet an early and 
thorough acquaintance with them will be of confid- 
erable ufe toward the purfuit and attainment of it. 

Thofe perfbns who have never any occafion to 
communicate knowledge by writing or by public dif- 
courfes, may alfo with great advantage perufe thefe 
rules of method, that they may learn to judge with 
juitice and accuracy concerning the performances of 
others.. And befides,a good acquaintance with me- 
thod, will greatly affift every one in ranging, difpo- 
fing and managing all human afiairs. 

The particular means or method for a farther impro- 
vement of the understanding are very various, fuch 
as meditation, reading, converpngy difputing byjfreecb or 
by writing) aueJHon and anfwer, &c. And in each of 
thefe pracldcesfoniefpecialforms may be obferved, and 
fpecial rules may be given to facilitate and fecure our 
inquiries after truth : But this would require a little 
volume by itfelf, and a treatife of logic has always been.] 
efteemed fufficiently complete without it. \ 



f$M END. 
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